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WHEN YOU look back, what seems to you the Most 
Thrilling Moment of your life? What do you suppose it 
would be if you were an actor, a movie queen, a metropoli- 
tan singer, a musician, a novelist, a senator? If you had 
had experiences that put you on the front pages of the 
newspapers and made you internationally known? On page 
fourteen Ellen Evelyn Mackie shares the confidences of six 
of Canada’s most famous people in a symposium of reminis 
cences that are first of several to appear in your magazine. 


How values change! Incidents that seemed so dramatic 
when they happened appear quite insignificant years later 
when other trivial things that passed almost unnoticed at 
the time show themselves as the keystones of tremendous 
undertakings. If you have ever unearthed and re-read 
bundles of old letters you must have noticed this—and how 
sometimes apparent tragedies turned out to be “the best 
thing that could have happened after all.’”’ There is some- 
thing of this suggested in the first story this month, of 
Judith and her ‘“‘Pale Hands Pink Tipped.” Women who 
are lucky enough to have beautiful, unspoiled hands will 
sympathize with Judith in her pretty vanity; while for those 


of whom life has demanded the sacrifice of their hands, the CONT EN pA AUGUST, ] 933 


story has a special sort of consolation. 
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laine by Grant MacDonald, a young Canadian artist who 
has lately returned from several months study in England. 
His specialty is portrait painting. Leslie Gordon Barnard 
who wrote the story about Michael on page sixteen is one 
of Canada’s most brilliant writers, and has just brought out 
a book of short stories. He has a happy faculty of making 
stories out of very simple. ordinary things that might happen 
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tioned it as not being in any dictionary, and therefore having 
no meaning. The women on the staff, however, felt that 
it had a very real meaning to feminine minds, which no 
“real word” could quite express. So it was allowed to re- 
main—not “blcbs” or “splotches,” but “‘splobs” of color 
are accessories worn with the new-white clothes! 
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These Paris Letters, by the way, are excursions into very 
private property, for nothing is quite so hard to get into 
as one of the mid-season openings of the big Paris dress- 
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making houses. Mary Wyndham has been following fa- 
shions now in Paris for sixteen years, and is one of the lucky 
few admitted. Before her marriage she did newspaper work 
in Canada, and is still a regular visitor to the Dominion, 
Her aim is to be “really helpful’ to Canadian women in 
the matter of clothes, avoiding the extremes and seasonal 
freaks that are outmoded in three months’ time, and seeking 
out those fashions that are practical for women at home. 
Not everything shown in a Paris Opening, she feels, is worth 
reporting, unless as a joke. Seasonal fads and fancies de- 
signed for those who devote their whole interest to clothes 
have no place in the average woman’s wardrobe. They are 
so quickly ‘‘passé” and tell so candidly just when a dress; 
or hat, or coat was bought. 


Similarly, the people who design Chatelaine patterns try 
to select those styles that “look ahead” in fashion, and will 
lead into next season’s styles quite happily. Most of us, in 
buying now, like to invest in something that is not going 
to look ridiculous by Christmas. And nothing is quite so 
sad as an exaggerated puff sleeve, for instance, when shoul- 
ders have gone suddenly flat! As a sample of the popu- 
larity of Chatelaine patterns came a letter the other day, 
addressed to “Chatelaine Pattern Department, Canada, 
Quebec,”’ posted in Upper Burma! Even if they are not 
strong on geography in that part of the British Empire, 
they do know good patterns when they see them. 


Next month, under another of Mr. Gulbransen’s delight- 
ful baby covers, will come a picturesque story of early life 
on the prairies, by J. Rae Tooke, of Winnipeg; the conclu- 
sion of this month’s serial, and announcement of a new 
one; more Big Moments in the Lives of Famous People; 
practical plans for building a rock garden in the dry fall by 
your garden friend, Henry J. Moore; and other stories and 
articles that won’t spoil for being kept 
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Judith dieted to an ethereal slender- 
ness, wore her hands like ornaments. 


FSS =SSHE FACT IS Judith Latimer got her full share 


| 


Sa Bed, of good looks when they were being given 


f* : it: 
Wad ee out honey-colored hair that didn’t need 
‘‘ *y Aiea’) permanents, a good nose, the Claridge com- 
afe.Se/4) plexion and a mouth that showed a lip- 


stick the way it should go. Left alone with 
all this, Judith should have been called Judy by her friends, 
let her hair make little curls at the nape of her neck, got a 
freckle or two from summer sun and, in general, gone the 
way Nature and Crestridge expected eligible maidens to go. 
It didn’t work out that way. No one called her Judy and 
no one talked about her hair or her eyes or her complexion. 
What they always said, in a tone of almost awed amazement, 
was, “Did you ever in all your life see such beautiful hands? 
They don’t seem real. Do you know they've been painted 
three times already and Devereaux the sculptor is going to 
do them in marble?” 
So, in the late teens and early twenties, while the other 
girls of Crestridge were swimming and rowing and riding, 
banging tennis balls around in the sun, falling in love and 
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getting married, Judith was busy, most of all, in living up 
to her hands. 

Hands like that took a lot of living up to, and they 
demanded a setting. Judith dieted to an ethereal slender- 
ness, brushed her hair until it was a waveless shining satin 
cap, used no rouge, some eye shadow and an amazing lip- 
stick, dressed in soft clinging clothes, slowed her motions 
to a languorous grace and wore her hands like ornaments. 
All of which contributed to the reason why no one called 
her Judy, and why, in Crestridge, she moved a little apart 
from the rest in that isolation reserved for the famous. 
There had been a few mad infatuations on the part of 
Crestridge males, but after writhing through some hours of 
uneasiness in the presence of the exquisite Judith they had 
recovered nobly, and Tuck Vincent had expressed more 
than he realized of the truth when he summed up his 
experience. “Sure, Judith’s a swell girl, but gosh! what 
would a guy do with her, unless he had so much dough he 
could put her in a glass case and look at her?” 

So that was Judith the summer she was twenty-two and 
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by Doris M. Hume 


the summer that Steven Hilliard came home from China 
for his first vacation in six years. The Hilliards had come 
to Crestridge after Steven had gone to China and the town 
knew him only through the strange Oriental objects Ken, 
the younger brother, brought to school to dazzle his class- 
mates; or through the lovely embroideries and carved 
ivories that Mrs. Hilliard showed to callers with such 
shining pride. Or sometimes through a remark made by the 
head of a family who, glancing up from a magazine, would 
ask, “Do you suppose the Doctor Steven Hilliard mentioned 
here is Mrs. Hilliard’s son? He seems to be gaining quite a 
reputation for himself.” 

Ken saw to it that Steven’s homecoming was not un- 
heralded. In fact, he began even the most trivial remark 
with one unvarying prefix, ‘‘When-my-brother-Steve-gets- 
here... . 

It was Polly Douglas, a new resident of Crestridge, who 
asked finally, ‘“‘F’heaven sakes, who is this Steven Hilliard 
anyhow?” 

Judith yawned delicately. ‘‘Oh, he’s done a lot of research 
work or something and he’s found out things about eyes 

diseases of them, I mean. He writes in the medical 
journals and it’s all supposed to be very wonderful. And 
can’t you just imagine what he'll be like?” 

Polly sighed, “‘And men so darned scarce and all, this 
summer. It would be that way.” 

“Wouldn’t you just know it?” said Judith. 

At which Fate sat back and _ smirked a little and said, 
“Oh, so that’s the way you feel about it, is it, young lady? 
War. 3 


JUDITH MET Steven Hilliard on a summer’s night at a 
dance at the Country Club. It was just a little dirty of Fate 
to handle it the way she did, but maybe she figured Judith 
had it coming. 

The summer days had filled Judith with a strange brood- 
ing, a subtle unrest and a vague disappointment in all 
that she called her life. Unknowingly she was feeling the 
loneliness that is the lot of those whom circumstance has 
set apart. She wanted something more than she had though 
she could not, at that moment, have said what it was. 

During an intermission she had slipped away to the 
deserted south porch where she stood by the railing looking 
out across the softly lighted lawn. She moved restlessly, and 
for once, her thoughts far away, she was unaware of the 
beauty of the picture she made. 

There were steps on the gravel walk and a man swung 
into view. He had not seen Judith and he was whistling a 
strange little tune. Into the circle of the light he moved 
and turned to come up the steps. Judith ceased her aimless 
little movements; she became very very still. 

He was tall and muscular and bronzed. His face was 
strong, square, lean, arresting. Dark hair grew back from 
his forehead. There was a definite sureness about every 
movement. 

Suddenly he saw Judith standing there like a small statue 
done in pastels—swathing pink satin, honey-colored hair, 
raspberry mouth. 








Chef Maurice Vane of the 
Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, 
makes a first-hand study of 
the Ovenizing method which 
has brought new perfection 
to Swift's Pressium Bacon 
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says Maurice 


of the Fort Garry Hotel, 
Winnipeg 


ess professional was Maurice's 
enthusiasm over the improved 
Swift method of smoking bacon, 
called *‘Ovenizing’’... 

“It has made some of my own 
masterpieces better!’ he exclaimed. 
“Surely I will come and see how this 
Ovenizing is done.” 

You may not have an opportunity 
like Maurice to visit the Swift plant 
and inspect the great, iron-doored 
brick ovens. The instruments that con- 
trol temperature and smoke density 
with such marvellous precision. Or 
the work of the operators, whose skill 
and care guard every step of the 
Ovenizing method. 

But you can prove for your own 
satisfaction the results of Ovenizing. 
{use as do the guests who enjoy 

aurice’s famous cuisine at the Fort 


*“Ovenizing”’ 
is an exclusive Swift 
method. Ask by name 
for Swift's ** Premiun:" 








Garry. You'll find that Ovenizing has 
made Swift's Premium better in three 
distinct ways: 

First, the flavour is finer: A richer 
tang mingling with the already famous 
mildness of the Premium cure. 

Second, greater tenderness: The 
broiled slices are so crisp and fragile 
that they fairly mele on the tongue! 

Third, finer colour: A ruddier, ap- 
petizing brown on each tempting slice 
as it comes from the oven. 

We suggest that you try Premium 
Bacon tomorrow. For breakfast. of 
course. And perhaps for Maurice's din- 
ner recipe, too. Any quality dealer can 
supply you. Only . sure you get the 
gems Swift’s Premium—the only 

ind that’s Ovenized. 


Swift Canadian Co., Limited 


Swift's Premium Ham 


ts ‘‘Ovenized’’ too 
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Maurice will serve... 
Spinach au Gratin with Premium Bacou 


It will taste like perfection itself 
made this way: 

One half peck of fresh spinach (or 
one tin of canned); boil in just enough 
salted water to keep from burning. 

Drain well, chop fine and add: Two 
tablespoons of fat; salt and pepper to 


taste; one well beaten egg; dash of 
nutmeg; quarter cupful of rich milk. 
Broil until crisp a sufficient quantity 
of slices of Premium Bacon. 
Arrange bacon and spinach in layers 
in baking dish. Cover top with bread 
crumbs and grated cheese and bake. 


wift’s Premium Bacon 


now ( Jy , 


SMOKED AN IMPROVED WAY...IN OVENS 
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ILLUSTRATED BY JACK KEAY 


be dragged into discussion of it. “It’s my vacation,” he'd 
always answer. “Vacations are made for people to play, 
aren't they, Judith?” 

So the days raced by with the inevitable day of Steven’s 
departure coming closer and closer. Two weeks and he 
would be sailing. 


Judith felt already the desolation that 
his going would leave. 


THEY HAD TAKEN the long drive to 
Pageant Lake and had tea at the Inn. 
Judith was a picture to satisfy the eyes 
of any young man, in a soft silk frock 
the color of her hair. It accented the blue 
of her eyes and brought out the amazing 
scarlet of her mouth. The time had sped 
swiftly and they were a little surprised to 
see the sky was rapidly darkening when 
they came out, but it was not the dark- 
ness of twilight. Great tumbled masses 
of clouds were marshalling for an ad- 
vance, and a newly risen wind was 
whirling up dust in little funnels and 
tearing at the leaves. 

Steven scanned the sky anxiously. 
“Looks like a bad one coming up. We'll 
have to step on it, Judith. Maybe we 
can run away from it.” 

It was a four-hour drive back to 
Crestridge and it became quickly evident 
that the storm was not to be escaped 
by flight. The sky grew bruise-colored, 
then black. Thunder began to roll 
ominously, the wind increased and the 
first big drops came slashing against the 
windshield. Then a jagged rapier of 
lightning split the sky ahead of them. 
With suppressed fury the storm broke. 

Darkness came down as if a curtain 
had been drawn; the windshield wiper 
raced frantically in its dizzy little arc, 
andethe white ribbons of the headlights 
pickedsout the wet glistening blackness 
of the highway. 

“Reminds me of my first week in 
China,” said Steven Hilliard. ‘When it 
rains, it rains.” 

“I think you'll be glad to get back to 
China,” Judith remarked. Two weeks 

_More-—two short little weeks. What 
would she do then? 

He said quietly. “My work is there.” 

“And you'll forget there ever was such 
a place as Crestridge,” she told him 
lightly. 

“No,” he replied, “I won’t forget 
Crestridge. I won’t forget you, Judith.” 

She laughed because the words hurt 
her so. ‘‘How many pretty speeches you 
have learned this summer.” 

“That’s not quite fair.” 

“Of course it’s fair.”” Hurt was goading 
her on now. Something of the wildness 
of the storm beating around them seemed 
to have entered into her, something of 
the veneer was stripped away. ‘“This has 
been just an—interlude to you. And I’ve 
been a summer playmate that will Be 
forgotten.” 

He said very simply, “I wish you were 
the sort of person that could be forgotten, 
Judith. It would make everything much 
easier.” 

“Meaning?” It was hard to keep her 
voice level. 

He looked at her and then he glanced 
down at the bisquelike hands lying in her 
lap. ‘I’m not blind to how beautiful you 
are and how ornamental you are,” he 
said, and his voice shook a little. ‘I don’t 

» expect to forget easily: that will be the 
penalty for knowing you. But at least 

I’ve got sense enough to realize that my 

life cannot afford many ornaments.”’ 

So that’s what she was. That’s all she 
was in Steven Hilliard’s eyes. An 
ornament. Sheer anger kept her silent, 
but the word drummed in her mind with 
a maddening insistence. And the more it 
drummed the more it hurt—because 
there was a horrible quality of truth 
about it that could not be gainsaid. Just 
the same she hated Steven Hilliard now. 
Smug, opinionated, that’s what he was. 
She was glad he was going away, glad 
she wouldn’t have to see him much 
longer. There were plenty of other men 
in the world—men with warm apprecia- 
tion in their eyes, men who liked a girl 

to look ornamental. A fierce pride made her keep her little 
chin very high. 

They drove on and on. Suddenly there was a low exclama- 
tion from Steven. At the same moment Judith caught a 
glimpse of something huge, grotesque beside the road as 
they rushed by. She felt her heart give a leap. Already 
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Steven had stopped the car and gone into reverse. Now, 
with swift sureness he was backing up, far enough so that 
his headlights fell full on what they had just seen. 

“It’s a car —upside down,”’ Judith said, pressing her face 
against the glass. 

Steven was opening the door. ‘‘Don’t be afraid,”’ he told 
her. “I'll go see what’s happened.” 


HE SLAMMED the door and the storm swallowed him up. 
In a moment he appeared in the beam of the headlights, a 
dark stooping figure beaten at by the rain. Then her heart 
stood still. He was lifting somégne, half dragging an inert 
figure to the side of the road. She saw the swift movements 
of his practised hands. A moment later he returned to 
the car. 

“Some poor devil,” he told her. ‘‘Must have slid off the 
road at that turn. The old bus turned over a couple of times 
from the look of it. His leg is broken and he’s out at the 
moment. Judith, could you drive on in and send out help?” 

Even in the dark the girl could feel the shamed burning 
of her face—Judith who had not learned to drive lest it mar 
the slender beauty of her hands. 

“I—I can’t,” she stammered, and an illuminating light- 
ning flash at that moment showed the expression on the 
man’s face that he would have kept hidden. 

It hurt her, that look, as nothing had ever hurt her before. 

“All right,”’ he said shortly. “I forgot that. I'll see what I 
can do for him. Somebody will be sure to come along shortly. 
Hand me my raincoat from the back there, will you? And 
that flashlight. Thanks.” 

He slammed the door and went back through the rain. 
She saw him spreading the raincoat over the prone figure. 
Then the car door opened again; a thunderclap drowned out 
the sound of its second slamming. Steven did not know the 
girl was beside him until he felt her hand on his arm. He 
turned sharply. 

“What are you doing here? Get back in the car, Judith, 
for heaven’s sake.” 

“T can help you.” 

“Get back in the car. Hurry, you'll be drenched.” 

“No.” 

“Get back in the car.” He was shouting because the 
noise of the storm made speech difficult. An ear-splitting 
thunderclap made her quiver. She threw back her head. 

“T won't,” she shouted at him. 

“You're no good to help. I'll only have you on my hands, 
too,’’ he shouted in exasperation. More fuel to feed the fire 
of her shame. 

She stamped a beige pump in the mud. “Shut up!” she 
said. ‘Do you want him to die while you waste time 
arguing? We can get him into the car between us.” 

In the glare of the headlights, rain streaming like tears 
down their faces, they confronted each other. 

“You're being a stubborn little fool,” he told her. 

“And you're being a bigger one,” she flared back. ‘Will 
you do something—not stand there?” 

“All right.” He snapped out his decision. “‘Get the jack 
handle out from under the seat; it’ll make 4 splint. There 
are some old cloths there, too; tear ‘em up.” 

Somehow she accomplished all he asked of her, anger 
making her’ strong, making her disregard the drenching 
rain, the crashing thunder, the lightning flashes. 

The makeshift splint, was in place. The man was conscious 
now. He was a lon®, thin, unshaven young fellow. He 
looked around wildly, began to babble excitedly. 

“Take it easy, old chap,” admonished Steven. “You've 
got cracked up a little bit, but you’re going to be all right. 
Don’t try to talk now. . .” 

But the agitated voice went on. Suddenly Steven bent 
down. ‘‘What’s that you’re saying? Your wife? Where?’ 

“The doctor,” the man kept saying. “I’ve got to get a 
doctor. Quick. For her. Mister, get me to a telephone 
somewhere, or to Crestridge. The pains started all of a 
sudden... She’salone.. . . Adoctor, mister. . .” 

“I’m a doctor,” Steven told him. “I'll take care of your 
wife. Here, now, put an arm around my neck, that’s the 
way. Steady his feet, Judith. There, if you'll just hold the 
door open wide I can manage it. All right, fellow, lean on me. 
Now, tell us which way to go. We'll get you there.” 


IT WAS a poor, dilapidated house at the end of an intermin- 
ably long lane, some three miles back along the highway. 
The lightning flashes showed it up from time to time as they 
approached. A light shone feebly from a window. 

Steven carried the injured man in bodily and deposited 
him, half-fainting, on a couch in the shabby living room. 
Then he looked around. 

“Bob, Bob . . .”” Someone was sobbing and moaning in a 
near-by room. Peeling off his wet coat as he went Steven 
vanished through the doorway. 

Cold, shaking, wet, more acutely uncomfortable than she 
had ever been in all her pampered life, Judith stood help- 
lessly in the middle of the floor, her sodden garments drip- 
ping puddles on to the linoleum floor. 

In ten minutes Steven was back. His face was grave. 
“I'll say she needs a doctor—and a nurse. There’s no tele- 
phone, no nothing. Ye gods! if I could only get a nurse—a 
neighbor—anybody.” He spoke as if to himself. He did not 
even seem to be aware of the girl. [Contsnuea on page 19} 








“Hello!” he said He stopped and they looked at each 
other—just looked. Then he smiled, a warm disarming 
smile. ‘‘Are you the guardian of the sacred portals?” he 
asked. 

She smiled back. ‘‘Countersign,’’ she demanded. 

“I’m looking for my brother, Ken Hilliard,” he 
told her. 

“Oh-h,” said Judith, “why, you can’t be—Steven 
Hilliard, I mean Dr. Hilliard!” 

He laughed at the utter surprise in her voice. ‘“‘Why?”’ 

She was confused now, and Judith confused was 
something new and quite adorable. “Well . . .” she 
began and then stopped. 


THAT WAS the way he walked into her life, without 
warning. Like an unlooked-for blow to the chin it left 
Judith groggy. She just stood there and looked at him, 
while, like a newly caught squirrel in a cage the amazing 
revelation raced around in her mind that she had spent 
all of her life up until now waiting for him to come. 

“Hi, Steve!”’ cried a voice behind her and Ken came 
barging out with comical importance. ‘I was just 
coming out to look for you. You said nine-thirty . 

“Slow down, kid,”’ said the older man smiling. ‘I’m 
a little early, so don’t feel you should have had the 
welcome committee out. Anyway .. .”’ He looked at 
Judith. 

Ken remembered his manners. ‘‘Oh, say, Judith, this 
is my brother, Steven. Miss Latimer, Steve.” 

He said, “‘Now that Ken has taken care of the 
proprieties so nobly, may I dance with you?” 

Judith went back to the ballroom in triumph. She 
saw all eyes turn to watch as she and Steven Hilliard 
danced down the long room together. 

She put her hand up against his black lapel—curling 
the fingers very, very slightly. She said, so he’d look 
down, “You aren’t a bit like I thought you’d be—and 
you know all the new steps, too.” 

He smiled down into her eyes. “I'm flattered that 
you thought at all. As to dancing, well, I had a whole 
month on the boat and most patient teachers. I was 
pretty awful.” 

Judith felt a most absurd jealousy toward those girls 
on the boat who had taught him to dance like this, but 
she wasn’t too occupied to move the hand that lay on 
his lapel. He kept looking at her eyes and did not notice. 

Judith danced six dances with Steven Hilliard that 
night and he did not seem aware that she possessed 
hands. The inattention piqued her. Homage was due 
and she intended to have it. 

The end of their last dance together found them on 
the porch, almost in the very spot that had witnessed 
their meeting. Judith was not without some sense of the 
dramatic. 

She laid her hands across the railing, spread out the 
slender perfect fingers. The man was staring into 
space. 

“‘All this doesn’t seem real, somehow,” he said. “I 
keep feeling I’m going to wake up to hear Ah Sing 
knocking on my door.” 

“China is such a long way off,” remarked Judith 
politely. 

“It doesn’t seem far to me. It’s a grand place, China. 
‘Those six years went like months. You think, when you 
first go out, ‘I'll stay here as long as it pleases me, and 
then I'll move on.’ But it doesn’t work out that way. 
It gets you. No matter how much you do it doesn’t 
make a drop in the bucket. There is such a need. And 
they come with such appalling faith. It’s pretty awful 
sometimes—if you can’t help.” 

He stopped short. “But I’m not going to bore you 
with all that, Miss Judith Latimer.” He smiled. “‘Do 
your friends all call you Judy?” 

“What a funny question! I shouldn’t want them to.” 
There was just the faintest edge to her tone. 

She put up one hand and toyed with the tiny uncut 
crystals at her throat, hooking her fingers under the thin 
platinum chain that joined each bead. He couldn’t 
avoid seeing now. 

He did see. He reached up one fine brown square- 
fingered hand and took her own. He looked at the fine 
perfection of it, the satin texture of the skin, the flawless 
contour of each shining nail. A little hand that had 
led a silk-cushioned life. Slowly he turned it over, so 
that the pink palm lay uppermost. 

Judith felt a little quiver chase itself along her spine. 
How well she knew what would follow. How many 
kisses had been put into that little pink palm. But this, 
would not be like the rest. Amazingly it would not. 
And how warm and strong were Steven Hilliard’s hands. 
She felt an answering glow spreading through her. 

He put her hand down on the porch railing very 
carefully as if it had been made of Dresden. His voice 


had an odd flatness, though he spoke lightly. “‘Don’t you 
keep a pair somewhere to use every day’’’ And he reached 
in his po t for a cigarette. 

Judith drew back, feeling as if he had slapped her, anger 
rising in her that made her want to hurt |:im, made her 


want to cry at the same time. 
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Please don't look at me," she said in miserable self-consciousness. 


THE VERY WORST PART about being a woman is that 
when you fall in love without intending to, you just can’t 
do anything about it. Anyway Judith couldn’t, and the 
summer that had promised to be wonderful became a sort of 
nightmare. She had never been lovelier, her mirror told 
her that, as did men who were not as blind as Steven 


Hilliard. But the mirror didn’t help and the other men 
didn’t matter. It was Steven she wanted to care—and he 
didn’t. He was charming, friendly, delightful company, but 
that was all. He wouldn’t be serious. He’d never been 
serious after that night at the Country Club when he had 
spoken briefly, feelingly about his work. Now he couldn't 
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FLOCKS OF white hats everywhere you wander. Piqué 
hats some of them, that can be washed, to match imper- 
tinent piqué bows and swashbuckling piqué gloves. Biggish 
hats in this sunny weather, but lots of narrow brims, funny 
little saucer shapes worn fairly straight on the head. That 
awful fez affair has faded out of the landscape, thank 
heavens. Some of the new toques are high, but that’s all 
they owe to it, if they owe even that. Mannish felt hats are 
getting about with sort of sugar-loaf crowns. They remind 
one of the Alps. You always have the feeling the wearers 
may suddenly yodel—rather smart, particularly those that 
are not in felt but in stitched taffetas in white or beige tones. 

All the tailormades one sees gadding about are very 
sem-demi affairs. Even the soberest tailleurs are strictly of 
the feminine gender. No masculine mode over here. Paris 
hasn’t gone ‘Marlene Dietrich.” 

No sergeant-major shoulder effects, either. No exagger- 
ated shoulder trimming of any kind whatsoever. I’m talking 
now of the models one sees about in the streets and in all 
the gay, smart holes and corners. The Parisienne is at the 
same time too clothes-clever and too short-necked to in- 
dulge overmuch in such fancie 


From left to right. @ 1. Black crépe frock with sleeves and trimming of white piqué; 
black straw toque. (Jean Patou). @ 2. Prock of chestnut brown with accessories 
of peccary. (Jean Patou). @ 3. A sweater of simple weave trimmed with a brightly 
striped scarf, similar in texture to a man's tie. (Jean Patou). @ 4. Coat in black 


According to the midsea- 
son collections the upper part 
of us will still be emphasized, 


but not unduly so. Heim’s 
bulletin says that shoulders 
will not be unduly wide for 
fall and winter. Significant. 
They went almost as wild as 
Schiaparelli in their spring 
models. The new Bruyére coats had smoothed-over shoul- 
ders with tremendous collars standing up from them, but 
sleeves were mostly unimportant down to the elbows. Just 
to confuse one, they also showed leg-of-mutton affairs, as 
droopy, though, as the stuffs would permit them to be. 

The black and white plaid coat which Worth calls ‘“Tour- 
iste’”’ is supposed to be prophetic of what Jean Charles will 
create later on for winter wear, and it has all interest 
centred in the sleeves and collar. It has built-out shoulders 
but built out after the fashion of Polaire. The coat is fur- 
less, trimmed with black velvet, fastening with a big velvet 
bow. 


Tuck that away for future use—velvet trimming wool 


tussor with velvet scarf. Frock of white flaminga spotted with black. Kid gloves with 

long inserts of the same flaminga. (Worth). @ 5. Patou's hat of bengale beige 

straw trimmed with chestnut felt. @ 6. Smart accessories by Jean Patou — handbag 
of navy blue crépe with sports gloves of peccary. 


And this—that there’ll be any number of furless coats about 
this winter. These cloth collars will be voluminous affairs, 
cleverly draped. I mean they won’t look “poor” at all. 
One of Bruyére’s late autumn models started out with a col- 
lar like a straight band, fairly high. To this a frill was added, 
a frill with not too much frill to it and standing out so that 
it wouldn’t interfere with the coiffure. 

Three-quarters is a good length for autumn, Raglan a 
good shape if you can wear it without looking like a bundle. 
But you could have your coat slightly fitted in at the waist 
and skirt length. And if you must have fur on the second 
sort put on a bit of astrakhan. The midseason collections 
which are supposed to give us an [Continued on page 22} 
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LOTHES for the lakeside, the seaside, the country- 

side may be as gay as flags. That is what the cou- 

turiers say over here. Fundamentally they must be 

white. Not the blue white of skimmed milk, but 
string white, or the lovely soft tone of natural colored linen. 
Belts, boleros, scarfs, collars, headpieces and such fanfre- 
luches should be dramatic splobs of color. 

When I pass the Patou sport models in review, I see light 
skirts and skirt-wide pyjamas—if you will be trousered you 
mustn’t be mingy about the amount of cloth you use— 
with red and blue tops or blue skirts and pyjamas with white 
tops and cherry-colored belts. Bright orange pyjamas belted 
with navy blue and white polka dots and hatted to match 
the belt, a skimpy tam hung on one ear—that’s Molyneux. 
And so is tl h frock in soft white silk with a crinkled 
surface, scarfed with bright red and girdled with blue crepe. 
With linen coats and skirts, linen that simply won’t be 
crushed, the Worth blouses are as retiring as barber poles 
stripes of bright red and blue or red and b!ack with matching 
scarves that tie in bunchy bows under the chin. 





I hope you confined your choice to cottonades and jersey 
clothes or the fine wools that look like fancy tricots. The 
two latter only in case you are going to a lake or ocean re- 
sort. Otherwise you should be attired almost exclusively in 
cotton. 

For evenings, fluttery, flowery materials, bouquet-strewn 
chiffons, sprigged or dotted muslins or swishy, gingham- 
patterned frocks in taffetas. You can be as ruffley as you 
wish in the moonlight, but while the sun shines you must 
be a bit more decorous. You must be trigly pleated below, 
and then not all around. Fore and aft, deep inverted pleats, 
or groups of narrower pleats put in over one knee. Your 
bolero or short sac coat should be a mere nothing. Your 
blouse should be more important than either in the matter 
of color or if not, in the matter of draping or trimming. 
Some of the very young things here have taken to wearing 
shirtlike pull-overs with no sleeves; but then, if one is a 
slab and pretty and only born yesterday one can afford to 
be an original. 

The town at present is full of black and white combina- 
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tions. If you were to go every day for tea to the Ritz 
Flower Court you'd find that the smartest women there 
were wearing black trimmed with white or pale grey with 
black. Pale grey coats over black frocks or vice versa, or 
black silk with pin dots of white trimmed on the neckline 
and bowed with white embroidered organdie or black linen 
with perhaps bell-like sleeves in white, white collar and a 
bunch of black and white flowers at the point of the neckline 
in front and a wide black and white belt. 

If it were a coolish day or even if it weren’t, you’d be 
seeing a considerable lot of monkey fur. Boleros fashioned 
in it with sleeves of the frock material added or stiff board- 
like scarfs of it tied with ribbons. In the latter case the 
“hair” is parted in the centre and brushed right and left. 
Most unattractive, but it is new. So there you are! 
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f X« 
child is concerned.”” Her eyes once more L, y’ b er y | (. Pa y 
flashed so imperiously that young Arnold 
dropped that line of resistance with a 
sudden flush. 

“Certainly you could trust me,” stiffly. ‘I suppose I’m not keen on going, that’s all. 
The thought of having to act as counsellor and guide to a fatherless and probably tearful 
child the whole way across Canada makes me positively shudder.” 

She held out her hand to him with a sudden gesture that had lost all its arrogance. 
“Now, Amold’’—gently, with the persuasion that showed how the mistress of the 
Verleighs could get her way by a well-chosen variety of means—‘‘you’ll never make a 
good doctor if you shudder at poor young things in distress. Why. I’ve been worried to 
distraction ever since I had that letter from the lawyers telling me that Maurice Delaire 
had died, and that the girl refused to leave the island. And then I thought that since 
you've been kept from your usual activities all the first part of your vacation with that 
bad knee, you would enjoy a trip out to the Pacific Coast for me—to try and tell a 
lonely little girl just how much her grandmother is longing for her company.” 

2 ’ Arnold stirred even more uncomfortably, and in that moment renounced with an 

= inward sigh a month’s spirited vacation planned fgr yachting upon the lakes. “And, of 
course,”’ the gentle old voice pursued, ‘‘you’re as dear to me as any of my grandchildren, 
and for all your nonsense and your so-called gaiety about town I know I could depend 
on you more than onany.. .” . 

Arnold moved abruptly to the $e of the bed, took her hand in his quite gently in 
return, and managed a fairly pleasant smile although his voice was rather grim. “‘All 
right.””. He nodded his fair head and drew a deep breath of resignation. ‘You win, 
Great-aunt. I suppose that someone has to fetch the child and I’m as good as any. I'll 
bring your orphan safely home.” 


‘* 


“TOMMY, QUICK! Don’t poke him in the middle—he makes the water inky and he’ll 
get away. Get him from underneath—oh, give me that stick!’ The girl, tossing back 
her red-brown curls, seized the pike pole firmly in her hard little hands, and the boy 
gave her an equally stubborn push backward. 
“I won’t. There’s no need to kill him at all. If I drag him 
ashore and in all this heat—well, gosh, Lorrie!’’ He wrinkled 
his nose beneath the untidy, black hair. ‘In a few days you 
won't catch me coming to sniff your island air, that’s all.” 
Together they stared down from their rocky ledge to the 
ugly mass of a young octopus in the water below. 
‘Well, don’t then. I can row across for my own water, 
anyway.”’ She favored him with an unyielding glance frcm 
very bright blue eyes in a small, pointed, freckled face. 
“Besides, we could tow him out to sea and dump him. I 
don't want to step on a silly thing like that when I go ff 
swimming.” 
“Oh, all right.”” After a moment he shrugged his hard, - 
brown young shoulders, and bent once more to his task. é 
The girl suddenly seized his arm. ‘“Tommy, look!” with 
e tense interest. ‘‘Who’s that man coming round the point ina 
boat? He lgoks as if he’s heading here.” 
Tommy looked up with a minimum of attention. ‘“Fish- 
ing, I guess,”’ he observed laconically. “tA big bunch came 
up on the boat yesterday. Move back, Lorrie. I’ve got a 
good grip on him now.” 
, The girl moved back automatically, her eyes still fixed on 
that approaching figure in the green rowing-boat, taking in 
the complete absence of fishing lines, the determined strokes, 
and the immaculate neatness of the young man in white 
flannels and with the bright, wavy hair. 

“He is coming here.” And leaving the boy to finish 
hauling up his capture, she advanced a few paces to where 
the rocks dropped abruptly to the slight shallow beach that 
held two rowboats and a launch far over to one side, and was 
the only break in the four-acre island’s rugged shoreline. 

“Do you want anything in particular?” she called, in a 
clear, definite voice as the new Continued on page 25} He regarded her with darkening 

brows. "'I've been sent to fetch you 


home." Loraine stiffened. 


* 






iliustrated by Kay Avery 
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HE LITTLE old lady of the big house on the hill sat upright among her pillows and regarded the 
startled young man standing at the end of the bed with alert eyes. 
“‘What—me!”’ quite aghast and running his fingers through his crisp, fair wavy hair until it stood 
upright. “Why, Great-aunt Charlotte, I cgn’t imagine anything on earth more awful than to act as 
nursemaid to Loraine Delaire across the continefit. If you ever knew her father—”’ 

“Of course I knew her father. Don’t be absurd, Arnold. Didn't the man marry my only daughter! I 
knew him for all his ridiculous, erratic whims.’’ She snapped her fingers, eyes flashing, and every word 
was clipped with fine precision. ‘‘Carrying her off to some abandoned desert island as he did—” 

“Only an ordinary West Coast gulf island, Great-aunt,”’ the young man, in reason’s name, was forced 
to protest. ‘‘Not more than a mile from a government wharf, I believe.”’ 

“An abandoned, waterless gulf island, then. It’s entirely the same thing.”” Even now. as she tossed 
her head, there were traces of a one-time remarkable beauty in the face of Charlotte Verleigh. “Carrying 
her there, and lettinz her die—oh., I know well enough she went out fishing:in.a rough sea all alone and 
was swamped. She was always reckless.’’ She held up her hand for silence. ‘‘But he, in my opinion, was to 
blame for ever goinz to such a fearful spot.’’ For a long moment then, a deep hush fell throughout the 
room, while she stared into some far distance. She roused herself to look suddenly straight into Arnold's 
face. 

“And why would it be ‘awful’ to act as escort to Loraine Delaire?”’ she queried sharply. ‘‘You’ve never 
even seen the girl.” 

“Any girl of seventeen is impossible.”” Arnold spoke with a certain stubbornness, and despite his evident 
respect for the little lady who for so many years had been the undisputed mistress of one of the oldest 
families of Quebec, he moved with an uncomfortable restlessness. “Really, I think a woman should 
be sent.” 

“Nonsense. What woman, indeed? Your own mother is laid in her bed for weeks on end with neuritis. 
My sons’ wives are engrossed in their families. It would be much more suitable that a young, orphaned 
child should be taken care of by a relative than some strange woman who would be nervous of approaching 
a wild, lonely island.” 

Arnold, after one brief glance, 
gave up the question of the lonely 
island but raised his eyebrows oddly 
**It seems to me, Great-aunt 
Charlotte, since I’m merely your 
cousin’s grandson and considered 
moderately popular about town, I 
might be rather a poor hand as a 
relative and that any woman 
might be far more suitable.” 

“Indeed, since you bear the name 
of Verleigh and, I should hope, can 
lay claim to a little common sense, I 

> ae think I might trust you to remember 
your manners where my own grand- 
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her poise, her cool indifference under the 
constant bombardment of masculine admir- 
ation in all its phases, that she encountered 
wherever she went. 

Good stuff in her, Cynthia thought and 
said aloud as they strolled back to the hotel 
for their late lunch, ‘‘A flirtatious woman is 
an abomination.” 

Mireille laughed and answered, ‘Some 
women find a certain stimulation in that 
sort of thing. I’m talkinz of married women. 
Picks them up like a good cocktail, but is 
vastly more exciting.” She stopped abruptly, 
glanced sharply at a near-by bench and 
placed a quick hand on Cynthia’s arm. 

“Why,” she said, astonished, ‘why, 
Cynthia, there is David! I thought he went 
to Maidstone. He’s with someone—a girl.” 

“Let’s go around this way,’”’ Cynthia said 
quickly. ‘‘Won’t do any good to barge in on 
them. Not, mind you,” she threw a glance 
at Mireille, “that there is anything to it. 
David will be able to explain right enough. 
It’s just to save embarrassment.” 

Mireille followed her wonderingly and 
when Cynthia, a hundred yards farther on, 
moderated her pace, she said slowly, ““You 
know that girl, Cynthia. Who is she?” 

“Phyllis Carpenter,” Cynthia answered 
in a low voice. 

Mireille laughed, her perturbation gone. 
“I thought David did not appear to be 
having a good time,” she remarked. 

Cynthia looked up with relief. “I imagine 
he wasn’t having what one might call a good 
time,” she replied. ‘“‘You know who she is, 
cf course?” 

Mireille nodded. “I’m rather surprised 
she’s so plain,”’ she said. “I had thought of 
her as being rather good looking.” 

“She has her moments,’’ Cynthia replied. 
“Still, she is far from being beautiful. Pots 
of money, though. She has been in love with 
David for years.” 

“And David?” 








Cynthia shook her head. ‘He accepted 
her devotion in a casual boyish way. He 
never was in love with her—not in the 
slightest. I’ve always been sorry for her, 
Mireille. She has so little, save money. Her 
home life is beastly.” 

“David’s mother is having her down soon 
for a few weeks,”’ Mireille said. ‘She asked 
me this morning if I had any objections. Of 
course I said no. I haven’t-—not now. She 
is rather pathetic. You know,” she laughed 
but not maliciously, ‘‘that same look David 
had on his face when we ran into the two a 
minute ago is the one he invariably wears 
when some unpleasant thing has come up. 
Bills, for instance.” 

Cynthia glanced at her sharply, started to 
say something but did not. Mié£ireille re- 
marked, ‘“Thank goodness, here’s the hotel. 
I’m starving.” 

When she reached home she thought there 
was an unusual bustle and excitement in the 
air—servants running this way and that, 
carrying things. She was on the point of 
demanding an explanation from one of the 
maids when Lady Bartley appeared. 

“Phyllis Carpenter has come,” Lady 
Bartley said at once. ‘A little earlier than I 
expected; I hope you don’t mind.” 

“Of course not!” Mireille was vastly 
relieved. 

“David brought her over from Maidstone 
about an hour ago.” 

“Maidstone?” Mireille repeated sharply. 
“You mean Folkestone, don’t you? I saw 
David in Folkestone not long ago.” 

David’s voice came from the stairs. “Asa 
matter of fact we were in Folkestone,” he 
said easily. ‘‘We ran over there to transact a 
little business for Phyllis. Didn’t see you, 
though, Mireille. Why didn’t you hail us?” 

Mireille said slowly, “I see. Oh, you 
asked why didn’t we hail you. I was with 
Cynthia. She thought it might be a trifle 
embarrassing if we dropped on you so 
unexpectedly.” 

“‘Embarrassing?”’ David laughed. “Why 
on earth should it be embarrassing?” 

“No good reason,”’ Mireille answered and 
went quickly upstairs to her room. 


PHYLLIS CARPENTER, despite her 
rather drab personality, had nevertheless 
wrought one thoroughly unpleasant change 
in the household. So Mireille decided at 
the end of the week. Just what it was she 
could not say definitely. Furtive, was the 
word she applied to the atmosphere. There 
was, undoubtedly, a good deal going on in 
which she was not included. Earnest con- 
versations quickly abandoned and succeeded 
by commonplaces when she appeared, told 
her that. They were all in it, all three. 
Banded against her she would have said, 
were it not for the fact that David showed 
publicly as well as privately his usual warm, 
proud affection toward her. 

Mireille was frankly puzzled. It would 
have been most ridiculous to think for a 
moment that David was in love with 
Phyllis. Patently, he was not; his whole 
demeanor where she was concerned proved 
that. Yet the deference he had for her 
opinions, his eagerness to fall in with her 
wishes, showed some interest far beyond that 
accorded to a guest, or even to a close friend. 
Lady Bartley’s rather astounding gracious- 
ness toward the girl, which was reciprocated 
by a daughterly attitude on Phyllis’ part, 
was far, far easier for Mireille to under- 
stand. She considered that both felt them- 
selves defrauded by her; they were drawn 
together by this common bond. Both, 
possibly, cherished the hope that in some 
way their plans might yet work out. 

Mireille, herself, had in the beginning 
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upon Mireille’s meditations. She put 
on her hat and went gaily down the 
wide steps. 

“Glad to see me, duckey?’’ Cynthia asked 
as she swung the two-seater out of the 
driveway on to the road. 

“I thought you would never get back,” 
Mireille replied fervently. “How was 
town?” 

“Sticky. I saw Peter Innes and he sent 
you his best.” 

“Nice man. How’s Feodor?” 

“Blooming,” Cynthia laughed gently. 
“Lovable ass. By the way, do you remember 
that elderly man—the American, Dickenson 
—who was at Feodor’s soirée: sparse hair, 
about fifty, rather nice looking?” 

' “Slightly. Hasn’t he something to do with 
the Revue?” . 

“‘He’s the producer. You made a conquest 
there. He asked me to be sure and tell you 
that he would have a place for you in one of 
his shows if you ever wanted to get in the 
business.” 

“Of course! I remember now. He knew 
my teacher, old M’sieu Dupré, and said if 
Dupré taught me to dance then I should 
know something about it. Nice of him. I'll 
remember it. I might need a job some of 
these days.” 

“How is the one you are now filling, if I 
may be impertinent?” 

Mireille laughed. ‘“‘You may,” she replied. 
“Honestly, Cynthia, I don’t know. There’sa 
great peace on the household but it may be 
the calm before the storm.” She sketched 
briefly recent happenings. “It has been 
difficult for me—I mean the whole thing,” 
she went on. ‘Sometimes I wonder if I’m 
not losing my self-respect. I do get terribly 
fed up. Once or twice I’ve been on the verge 
of chucking it. David holds me, of course. 
He needs me. I think it is because he is 
always so ready to admit this need of me 
that I put up with what I do.” 

“It’s a vile shame,’’ Cynthia said roughly, 
her eyes clouded with anger. ‘“They don’t 
know their own luck. And they won’t until 
you get fed up and leave.” 

“‘Cynthia,’’ Mireille turned on her 
abruptly. “I wish you would explain this to 
me if you can. What steps would be neces- 
sary for them to take to become 
solvent once again?” 

“I can at least tell you what 
people around here say,”’ Cynthia 
replied. “It has been quite the 
subject of conversation, as you can 
guess. In the first place, they’ve 
more land than they need. They 
could part with five hundred acres 
and still have ample left. The 


HE SOUND of a motor horn broke in 


She went through the 
dance again and again. 










































particular five hundred acres I 
speak of were only recently 
acquired—by David's grand- 
father, I think. Its sentimental 
value cannot be great. They’ve 
had an offer for it, but David 
wants to keep it for the 
shooting.” 

“I thought all that land had 
come down to them through 
the ages.” 

“Not that piece. But to 
continue. They could reduce their expenses. 
They live, frankly, quite as well as we do, 
which must be well above their income. That 
joint-mastership of foxhounds is expensive. 
In short, there would have to be a general 
reduction all round. They could do it, if 
they would.” 

“One can’t go on owing money for ever— 
certainly, not in Canada.” 

“Nor here, though a family of their 
prominence can barge along for a good while 
before paying the piper. One pays the piper 
eventually, even over here, you know.” 

“TI confess,” Mireille said sighing, “that 
it is all quite beyond me. I can’t fathom 
Lady Bartley. Oh, let’s forget it and enjoy 
this perfect day.” 

She felt better as she walked along the 
Folkestone leas with Cynthia, conscious of 
the comment her appearance occasioned. 
She had learned to accept admiration quite 
calmly, as her due; had, in fact, an almost 
impersonal attitude toward it. Cynthia, 
privately, had a tremendous admiration for 
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i A MARRIED man ups and 
ff strays from the matrimonial corral, 
a woman is always blamed. But it’s 
usually the wrong woman. For, des- 
pite the popular conception of fiction 
writers and that international soror- 
ity of the Plain Gold Ring, known to 
its members as ‘‘we wives,” it’s not 
the ‘other woman” who is to blame. 
It’s the wife. 
As a matter of fact, judging by 
their attitude, one would almost 
think that most wives wanted their husbands to do a little 
amorous wandering, and it’s one of life’s very real mysteries 
to me why more of them don’t. 

Much has been written about the subtle art of “holding” 
a husband, but unfortunately the general feminine interpre- 
tation seems to be literally just that, and hubby is not only 
held but roped, locked and tied until even the office seems 
like glorious freedom and a smile from the elevator girl 
an intriguing romance. Pity the poor fellow who married a 
companion and got a keeper! If he’d known in time he 
could have had a lot of fun breaking windows, talking back 
to traffic cops and raising cain generally, and only got a 
couple of years— instead of life. 

Both a man and a fish —the comparison is unintentional— 
will fight furiously when they find they’ve been hooked, 
and nothing is more disastrous to the male ego who, after 
he has proudly led his bride to the altar, finds himself being 
led away on a halter. Nine times out of ten in such cases, 
a man with any spirit at all will shortly be straying into 
other pastures where he can enjoy short respites of freedom 
at least, and recover his sense of individuality,and masculine 
superiority. 

Men stray from the family hearthside for many reasons, 


but mostly from boredom. For, des- 
pite the fact that a girl will go to 
almost any trouble to attract a man 
into matrimony, few of them ever 
seriously attempt to keep it up to the 
samples of courtship standards. Most 
of them seem to be under the impres- 
sion that the marriage lines are an inoculation that will 
immunize him from other interests, and promptly leave 
their practised attentions behind with their common sense 
and discard any effort to interest him with the bridal 
bouquet. 

Then there’s jealousy. If someone could invent a cure for 
this and take it out like an appendix, they'd be conferring 
a lasting boon to humanity and there’d be more husbands 
at home in the evenings and less of being detained at the 
office, called out of town or just plain going to lodge or club. 
Because a jealous wife is almost a sure sign of an erring 
husband. For apart from the unpleasantness of such a 
characteristic, it’s liable to make him think he’s such a 
dangerous devil it would be a shame not to test his charms— 
and he'll find lots of willing material. While jealousy may 
be an insidious disease and to some uncontrollable, a woman 
with any brains at all should conceal it from her better half 
as carefully,as she conceals her real complexion from the 
public. 

Lots of men are born flirts, who throw a twinkling eye 
and a line of complimentary conversation as naturally as 
they breathe and as innocently. To them, the very presence 
of a member of the other sex is a challenge to their instinct, 
which under ordinary circumstances is gratified by simple 
attentions. But let these pleasant byplays be suppressed 
by the presence and tyranny of a jealous wife and they take 
on new and more desirable meanings, and a harmless sport 
becomes a dangerous game. If wives would only realize it, 
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by REG. R. FARYON 


they’d thank their lucky stars that Bill or Tom were ingenu- 
ous enough to get a kick out of flirting with Jane or Sue 
over the piano at a party, rather than under the moon in the 
park—alone. 

You hear a lot about the misunderstood husband, but 
as a matter of fact it’s more likely to be too much under- 
standing that drives a man to seek other feminine company 
than that of his wife. After all, it’s not very flattering to be 
so simply transparent that one’s every mood is read as 
easily as a book, and a very elementary one at that. When 
a man finds that he is no longer considered an interesting 
enigma at home he’s apt to take himself somewhere else, 
where, in his own mind at least, he is still a bit of a mystery 
with interesting possibilities. 

Even the most naive fellow resents having his every ac- 
tion and mood catalogued like a visible card-index system, 
and he can hardly be blamed for seeking an atmosphere 
where a far-away look will be classified as possible nostalgia 
rather than a desire for noodles, and a sigh as a pensive 
longing instead of a sign of just another twinge of lumbago. 


SOME WOMEN become so passionately wrapped up in 
their children that they forget they are first a wife, and, 
while a man will appreciate and respect this devotion and 
kindly call her ‘“‘mother,’”’ he may be whispering “‘sweet- 
heart” into an illicit but more attentive ear. 

Show me a woman with a club or committee complex and 
I can usually show you a husband, [Continued on page 47 } 
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neither liked nor disliked Phyllis. She thought her colorless, 
a trifle pathetic, if the very rich can be pathetic. Phyllis’s 
resentment of Mireille’s blonde beauty had been very open 
on the occasion of the first meeting. The resentment 
remained, Mireille thought, but was no longer open. Not 
that even now Phyllis appeared particularly friendly toward 
her. But she did manage an assumption of friendliness 
which, if it did no other thing, at least maintained a certain 
ease in the ménage. 

David surprised Mireille by positively refusing to accept 
any of her allowance when it arrived early in August. 
“You'll need it for your trip to Scotland,’’ he told her. 
“You'll be pushing off soon. I don’t mind telling you that 
finances are a bit easier with us now.” 

Mireille raised her eyebrows. “How did you manage 
that?” she enquired with a good deal of interest. 

“Mater managed it mostly,’’ he answered evasively. 

She did not press the question except to say, “I hope 
everything is going to turn out all right, David.” 

“It will,” he answered with confidence. ‘These lean 
years can’t last.”” He paused, then asked as he always did 
when Mireille had heard from her father: ‘“‘How’s the good 
old governor?” 

“Well,” Mireille replied, ‘‘and prosperous. He sent you, 
as usual, his regards.” 

“Good old boy,” David said sincerely. 

His liking for her father was always pleasing to Mireille. 
She patted him on the cheek. He caught her hand and 
kissed its palm, drew her down on his knee. She never 
attempted to minimize to herself the tremendous personal 
appeal he had for her. As a lover he was all that she desired. 
To his upturned lips now she readily gave hers. 

Phyllis broke in upon them. “Sorry to interrupt,” she 
said in her usual toneless voice when addressing Mireille. 
Then she added, to David: “The vicar is here and would 
like to speak with you.” 

David thanked her, got up and went out. Phyllis seated 
herself across from Mireille. 

“Think I shall stay here, if you don’t mind,” 
she said. “I’ve had a half-hour with the vicar.” 

“Ample,” Mireille concurred dryly. ‘Most 
affable man I’ve ever seen. I wonder if he ever 
has any other moods? Must be terribly wearing 
to be always affable especially as there comes a 
time in everyone’s life—even a vicar’s—when to 
kick things around is a soul-satisfying business.” 

Phyllis dismissed the vicar with a slight shrug. 

In a moment she said, ‘““You and Cynthia Weste 
will be going north soon.” 

“‘Wednesday, to be exact,” Mireille replied. 
“I’m really excited about it. I’m tremendously 
fond of Cynthia—love to be with her.” 

“David goes the day after, does he not?” 

“Yes. We are going by motor, David by train. 
You know, of course, that he’s not going to be 
with us. Ours is a strictly hen party, if you know 
what that means.” 

Phyllis nodded. “Canadianism,” she said, 

“and to the point as most of your slang is. 
Canadians are clever. Mother calls them 
opportunists.” 

Mireille laughed. “‘You are not trying by any 
chance,” she said lightly, “to be sarcastic, 
are you?” 

“I had not intended to be,” Phyllis said 
flushing, “but after all, one might call you an 
opportunist.” 

“One might,” Mireille retorted, “and one 
might get away with it. But you are not going to. 

Just explain what you mean by calling me an 
opportunist.” 

“You didn’t let the opportunity pass to catch 
on to David,” Phyllis elucidated bluntly. “You 
must have known what the marriage would cost 
him; what an abominable hardship . . .” 

“Frankly,” Mireille retorted, “I can’t see 
where you are concerned.” 

Her anger betrayed Phyllis into saying un- 

guardedly: “I am concerned. Very definitely. 
I’ve tried to make up your deficiency—’’ She 
stopped, flushed painfully, and stammered, “I 
mean that I can see David’s point of view. And 
that of his mother.” She went out hurriedly. 

Mireille gazed thoughtfully after her retreating 
figure. 

“You mean something else,” she said to herself 
slowly. ‘‘What it is I don’t know exactly, but I'll 
make it my business to find out.” 


SHE WAS SOON to find out, to be filled with a 
bitter, devastating rage, with a humiliation 
that flayed her, with a biting contempt oddly 
mixed with profound sorrow for the man she had 
married. 

It happened the following evening. 
She had gone upstairs to dress for 
dinner. David had preceded her by half 
an hour. He was dining at the Boar in 
Hythe; there was to be a banquet given 


by some agricultural committee of which he was a member. 
Mireille went to his dressing room where he was frantically 
struggling into his clothes and mumbling, “Late as usual. I 
say Mireille, give me a hand with this beastly tie. I’m all 
thumbs tonight.” 

She went to his assistance and finally got him off, perspir- 
ing but grateful. His dressing room showed the havoc of his 
haste. Clothing dripped from every chair; the chandelier 
was festooned with a discarded cravat. With a little smiling 
shake of her head Mireille put the room to rights. She was 
turning away when she noticed beneath a chair where he 
had flung the suit he had taken off, two slips of paper 
fastened together by a clip. Idly she picked them up, 
intending to replace them in his pocket, but decided not to 
—the suit should go to the cleaners. The bottom slip was 
folded; the other, smaller, had no fold and contained figures. 

She glanced at these figures carelessly. They seemed to be 
a recapitulation of David’s personal bills. Interested, she 
examined the slip more closely. There were over a dozen 
names listed alphabetically and after each name, a sum. 
Most of the names were familiar to her—the bootmaker, 
saddler, gunmaker, tailor, wine merchants, tobacconists, 
and so on. The total brought a little whistle of surprise, 
almost of anger from her. Four hundred and two pounds, 
some odd shillings! 

Really, she thought vexatiously, this is too bad. David 
must learn the value of money; learn to deny himself things 
beyond his income. And after his promise to economize, too. 
Then she remembered what he had said about finances being 
easier. She sighed with relief, cherishing the hope that they 
could now afford luxuries which seemed so necessary to him. 

The other slip lay in her hand. Casually, she flicked it 
open. It was a cheque made out to David for four hundred 
and fifty pounds and signed by Phyllis Carpenter. 

She sat down weakly, overwhelmed, the blood draining 
from her face. her white lips framing over and over the 
words, ‘“‘How contemptible!’’ And later “This is the end.” 
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SHE ROUSED herself at the end of an hour, bathed her 
eyes, combed her hair. She felt heavy, wan, drained of 
emotion. But she had made her decision. She was through. 
She picked up the cheque from the floor, went out of the 
room, along the corridor, and knocked on a door. Phyllis’ 
voice bade her come in. She went in slowly, closing the door 
firmly after her. Phyllis whirled on her, dropped her eyes to 
the cheque in Mireille’s hand, grew white, frightened. 

Mireille said calmly, “‘You’ve been giving money to 
David. I’m not going to make a scene provided you answer 
my questions truthfully. I want to know the facts. You 
are going to tell me.” 

Phyllis nodded. ‘‘Yes,”’ she replied quickly. “I'll tell you. 
I have been lending money to David and Lady Bartley.” 

“Lending it? I imagine you make very indefinite loans, 
don’t you? There wasn’t much said about repayment, was 
there?” 

“It was understood that I should be paid back when 
things got better.” 

“IT see. This cheque to David—is this the only one?”’ 

“There was one other.” 

“For how much?” 

“Five hundred.” 

“Recently?” 

“Some time in early July. I met David in Folkestone by 
appointment. He was hard pressed; just had to have the 
money. I volunteered the loan. In fact, I insisted. He did 
not ask me.” 

“What does David do for you,” Mireille demanded 
bluntly, ‘in return for this money.” 

Phyllis shrank back. “Nothing,” she cried with terrified 
vehemence. ‘I swear it!’”” She added in a moment with 
bitterness, “Is it likely—what you intimate—when he 
has you?” 

“No,” Mireille replied scathingly, ‘but then again you’ve 
enough money to buy that sort of thing from almost any 
man who needs money badly.” 

“I swear that nothing like that has happened 
between us.” 

“All right. Was it your intention to go on 
supporting this family indefinitely?” 

“They were in a bad way,” Phyllis replied 
defensively. She continued with eagerness, “You 
haven't an idea of how serious it was. Really. 
Money simply had to be found to meet their 
obligations. I've much more money than I can 
ever use. I’ve known them ever since I can 
remember. I had hoped to be one of the family. 
It is natural that I should help them. You 
could not.” 

“True,” Mireille replied without anger, “I 
couldn’t.” 

“I hope you'll not feel it necessary to be diffi- 
cult about this thing. I mean with David and 
his mother.” 

Mireille laughed shortly. Before she could 
reply Lady Bartley’s voice came from outside: 
“Dressed, Phyllis?” 

Mireille opened the door. ‘I’ve been detaining 
her,” she said coldly. ‘Just a little matter of 
finances.”” She held out the cheque. 

Lady Bartley’s usual bluster was not proof 
against the unexpected nature of this attack. A 
red tide swept her face. She said in a moment, a 
weak challenge in her voice: ‘‘Well?” 

“I’m clearing out!’’ Mireille said savagely. 
“T'm through.” 

There was no sign of elation in Lady Bartley’s 
voice as she said, “‘I wouldn’t be hasty about 
this, my dear. David can explain.” 

“David can’t explain,” Mireille retorted. ‘“You 
know he can’t. Taking money from this girl! 
Anyway, I’ve had all the explanations I want. 
I’m through.” She crossed to the extension 
telephone and gave Cynthia’s number. Lady 
Bartley came quickly to her side and caught her 
arm. Mireille held her away. 

“Cynthia?” she said a moment or two later into 
the mouthpiece. “‘Do you think you could pick 
me up tonight rather than tomorrow? Yes, 
there’s been a little trouble. I thought we could 
advance the date by one day. I’m almost 
packed . . . Youcan? Thanks awfully . . . Yes, 
it’s most important . . . In an hour, then... 
Yes, I’d suggest going straight on to London 
tonight . . . Sweet of you.” 

“You can’t go without seeing David,” Lady 
Bartley said flatly. 

“You are mistaken,” Mireille retorted. ‘‘I am 
going. You had better believe me. I’m through. 
I’ve stood all I can. Why, how in the name of 
decency can you ask me to stay after all that has 
happened?” 

“You must wait for David. I’ll telephone at 
once.” 

“T’ll be out of here before he can get back. I 
don’t want to see him. There would be no point 
in my seeing him.” 

Lady Bartley picked up [Continued on page 31} 
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living tenor, my friend, John McCormack. 4 

In the interview McCormack was asked” 
whom he considered the greatest all-round 
tenor in the world. Being my close friend 
and kindly disposed confrére, he generously 
turned the attention from himself and 
stated in reply to the question, “Edward 
Johnson.” 

But this, and many other messages were 
totally eclipsed when I turned to a deli- 
cately prominent, very lavender envelope. 
I crushed it in my hand. It admitted having 
tissue lining which proved to be red. With 
this evidence of femininity, I raised it to my 
nostrils expecting to inhale heavy perfume. 
Not so-—-of course not-—the handwriting 
was masculine. I opened it. It read: 

“Dear God, thank you for thinking up 

Eddie Johnson when you were making 

tenors.” (signed) Deems Taylor. 


RAYMOND MASSEY, Actor-producer. 

In the late autumn of 1918 I found myself, together with 
some two thousand Canadians, marooned in Vladivostok, 
Eastern Siberia. Sent here to support the White Russians 
under Kolchak, the Armistice found us ready to commence 
operations. But Allied policy was maddeningly undecided; 
nobody could make up their minds what to do with us. 
It was certain that we should sit in Vladivostok for the dura- 
tion of a Siberian winter. 

The vital and perplexing problem facing that fine soldier 
Major-General “Jim’’ Elmslie, was that of keeping his 
troops fit and happy. Officers commanding units were 
ordered to arrange suitable relaxation and amusements for 
their men. I can honestly say that I adopted a stage career 
in obedience to General Routine Orders, Siberian Expedi- 
tionary Force. 

I set about organizing a minstrel show. I had in my 
battery several old ‘‘pros,”’ vaudeville hoofers and a couple 
of legits, and better still, a scene painter from the New 
York Hippodrome. I also had the worst soldier in the 
British Army but a fine artist—Dan Grosbeck, who pro- 
duced the show. 

What a grand time we had rehearsing it! I figured in 
one or two turns, but my pet specialty—a solo poker game 
with apologies to the great Bert Williams of happy memory 

I was afraid to do, although it had convulsed the mess. 

Our hopes were fixed on a certain gunner in my battery, 
who was one of the best tap-dancers I have ever seen. 

We opened on our first night to a wild audience of over a 
thousand men—Canadians, Americans, Czechs, Russians, 
and most of the General Staffs included. 

All went marvellously, the black-face comedy even going 
home with the Russians, when the tap-dancer, our ace, was 
called by the interlocutor. He came forward, the band 
swung into his number, but spurious vodka had done its 
work. He stood there motionless, a blank stare on his face. 
Amid boos and hisses and a few missiles the paralyzed 
dancer was removed. 
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I was in despair, but my emotions 
were immediately mixed with terror, 
for Capt. Ken McKellar, the inter- 
locutor, suddenly announced: 

“‘Rastus’”” — my sobriquet — “‘will 
play a poker game of six hands by 
himself.” 

To do a silent turn is always diffi- 
cult, but to face an audience in such a 
mood as this one was, might well have 
filled a veteran with dismay. 

My inexperience saved me. I rose, 
and sheltered by my coal-black make- 
up, glared at the seething mass of 
disgruntled soldiery. The miracle hap- 
pened. They grew still, and gradually 
a roar of laughter came back. That 
sympathetic welcome—my first realiza- 
tion of complete rapport between actor 
and audience—was the greatest mo- 
ment of my career. 

The act went splendidly. I tasted 
blood for the first time, and although 
I did not make my professional début 
for another three years, the stage was my career from that 
moment. 


MARIE DRESSLER, Comedienne. I believe that I 
reached one of the “highest spots” in my life when I was 
eight years old. For some time I had realized that I was 
the “ugly duckling” of our family. Anyone who has had 
a beautiful sister and has watched the admiring glances 
given to that sister, while she remained in the shadow of 
homeliness, knows what that ugly duckling feeling is. 






MAZO DE LA ROCHE 


Novelist. 







On this particular “high spot” day, we went together, 
my sister and I, to a little party. Of course she received all 
the attention, until by mere chance I happened to stumble 
and fall. 

Everyone burst into roars of laughter and I, for a moment, 
held the spotlight. It seemed so good to be the centre of 
attention that I decided to try it again. A little later I 
deliberately tripped and fell. Again the laughter was loud. 
That was the first of hundreds of falls which I was to make 
during the years, with the same resultant laughter. On 
that day, at that children’s party, I realized for the first 
time that the ability to make people laugh was of more 
value than the gift of sheer beauty. I have never been sorry 
that I was the ugly duckling. On the contrary I thank 
Heaven I was not born beautiful. [Continued on page 24} 
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As told to Fllen Evelyn Mackie 


second—a “‘high spot” etched in your memory, to which you look back with 

pride, or maybe a laugh of amusement, or even an intake of breath, at some 

narrow escape. We all have our great moments, and although they may 
not seem so to others, they were none the less exciting to ourselves. 


Vi most thrilling moment! Can you recall it? That tremendously exciting 


Drama, thrills, triumphs—these must naturally be experienced more in the 
lives of those who do big things, who have fought through the firing line to recog- 
nition, even fame. That renowned singer, that popular novelist, poet and politi- 
cian—what colorful stories they must have to tell! 


Realizing this, Chatelaine sent a letter to a group of outstanding Canadians, 
asking for some one “high spot’’ in the career of each. The response was most 
generous and we hope you will get the thrill out of reading them, that we have. 
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est event of public interest in m¥ 
appointment to the Senate of Ca 
everything connected with it. Foe 
from a life of comparative obscurit 
full glare of all manner of publicity 
extraordinary sensation. 


on Friday evening, February 14, 1930, the 
fact that we had been declared persons and 
eligible for appointment to the Senate of 
Canada had made no impression. I confess 
that I hesitated very much about accepting 
the distinction thrust upon me, and the 
ensuing twenty-four hours were among the 
most miserable in my life. 

The Government Leader of the Senate, 
Honorable Raoul Dandurand, desired to see 
me, and according to instructions, I appeared 
at his office at 10.30 the next morning. There 

; I learned that another ordeal was before me. 
CAIRINE WILSON. I was expected to second the reply to the 
Speech from the Throne and to do this in 
French. My previous training had been to 
the effect that nothing must be read in either 
House of Parliament. However, I was reassured when told 
I could have a copy of the speech before me. 

It was suggested that I come to the main door of the 
Parliament Buildings and wait in the Senator’s card room 
for the summons. The minutes seemed interminable. Fi- 
nally I was told the swearing in was to take place, and once 
more I emerged, only to be compelled to stand, for what 
appeared hours, at the bar while the members of the Privy 
Council, who had decided to return to the House of Com- 
mons, eagerly inspected me. It was a solemn moment, but 
suddenly the stillness was broken by a shout: ‘‘Three cheers 
for our lady member.” 
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It cannot be said that the suggestion was enthusiastically 


The greatesereceived by the Honorable Speaker of the Senate. 


ne) 3etween the Government Leader of the Senate and the 
fit Honorable George P. Graham, I proceeded to the 


’ tabl@ywhere I duly took the oath and subscribed my name 













A su ssed titter ran through the Chamber, for the gold 
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ace of my dress. 

& Then th@ Senators clustered around, and although I 
ar, ‘Shat there were less than sixty, it seemed to 

Were at least a hundred, and that thousands 

by the hand. 

ive pictured myself the centre of such 

M1 marvel that I could ever have 
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¥, “Spor, Metropolitan Opera. For 
, here is an anecdote which 
my expense, and which | 
W fen it involves myself. 

®& Taylor's “The King's 
Bre was much excite- 
) er Ibbetson,” has 
placed that young American compd@ier a® tbe top of the list 
with the world’s famous operatic crea 3. 

It has been my privilege to create F 
roles. During the rehearsals in preparaf be | 
Premiere in February, 1927, I had a numbeg 
to me on delicate writing paper, some bearing th 
tion of well-known Parisian parfumeurs. It wow 
honest if I said I did not enjoy these nates. I did « a 


enjoy, because I like a jc ke. 
At the World Premiere 6 
Henchman,” at the Metropo 


1ese leading 
he World 


of * The King’ s Henchman.” 
I was coming down the stairs from my dreseing-rootl 


My telegrams, messages, and letters were given to me by the © 


faithful Miss Morton at the “‘local” stage door post-office. 
The first was the copy of a United Press cable from London 
to New York. It was a long interview with the greatest 
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it she said she found?” Bibby shifted very uncomfortably. 

“Not found,” bawled Aunt Edith. “She says young men 
were made to step around.” 

“I shouldn’t wonder,” said Uncle Joseph, ‘‘at her age. 
Rheumatism, of course.” 

“You didn’t hear right,”’ shouted Aunt Edith, but Uncle 
Joseph just said he’d always thought it was her left leg gave 
her the most trouble, but if he knew anything about rheu- 
matism you never could be sure where it would crop up. 
Aunt Edith shrugged wearily, and rolled her eyes so the 
family could see what she had to put up with from day to 
day; and father, in his gentle, peace-making way, said no- 
body could be expected to hear right with the radio on so 
strong, blaring jazz that way. He got up and turned it lower, 
and Myrtle said, ““You might as well have it off as like that,”’ 
and she got up and turned it on again. 

Bibby, sitting here in the tearoom with Michael smiling 
at her across the table, wondered how she could ever face 
it. She wanted to cry out, “Michael, dear, don’t expect too 
much.” But that seemed a disloyalty too terrible to voice. 

“Coffee?” said Michael. 

“Please.” 

The tearoom was noted for its good coffee, Michael sat 
savoring his, but Bibby drank hers without any sense of 
taste left to her at all. 

Michael said at last they'd better be going. “Your cloak, 
Lady Beatrice,”’ he said gaily. You could always tell when 
Michael was too gay. But she liked the sound of her real 
name on his lips, even in fun. The family must be blamed 
for the nickname, too. She hated it, except, of course, from 
Michael; he invested it with a tenderness that made it al- 
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most beautiful. They’d called 
her Baby at first, because no- 
body could settle on a name 
that had common approval, 
and after they’d got her label- 
led legally the thing stuck, becoming, from her own imita- 
tive lips, Bibby. She’d never got anything else. 

Michael's roadster was outside. Few things gave her 
more ecstatic pleasure than to snug in by Michael while he 
drove the roadster with the top down, and the air blowing 
above them, rippling the crisp curls of his hair, tugging at her 
small, safe toque. Tonight was marvellous. When they got 
down by the lakeshore, the moon was extending its track 
across the silent waters. Michael stopped the car. 

“Something still on the gold standard,” he said. 

“It -and you,” said Bibby. 

“Fresh from the mint?” grinned Michael. 

“That’s too cryptic,” sighed Bibby. 

“T haven't been in circulation much,” explained Michael. 
“You're my first.” 

‘Oh!’ 

‘And last,”’ said Michael. 

She snuggled closer. Cars went whizzing past, hurrying 
to get somewhere—or nowhere. Sounds of dancing came 
from a pavilion by the water farther on. The lights of the 
amusement places seemed softened and dimmed a little 
by heavenly competition. The miniature cars of a Ferris 
wheel moved slowly to a pretentious height in rotary regu- 
larity. 

“Let’s go places,”’ said Michael. 

“I wish we could.”’ Michael sighed. 
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“Where duty calls,’’ he said, and put the car in gear. 
They left the glare of lights behind. 

Bibby said suddenly in a small voice: ‘Michael, you'll 
always . . . believe in things, won’t you?” 

“Things?” 

“Things that don’t change—that can’t change whatever 
happens,” said Bibby urgently. 

“I think I get you,”’ said Michael. He drove awhile in 
silence. His hand reached out and covered hers, pressing 
her folded fingers. ‘“‘It’s in ourselves mostly, kid,”’ he said. 
He sounded older. Sometimes Michael said the most sur- 
prising things. After you’d got home and lay in bed think- 
ing over the evening, cherishing every detail, they would 
come and sit by you, and you would be almost afraid that 
Michael might go too far for you to follow. 

“IT know,” said Bibby. ‘“That moon on the water, Michael. 
It meant something to us—and maybe something quite 
different to the people on the Ferris wheel. And to grand- 
ma it’d be something that meant closing the blinds so it 
wouldn’t annoy you at night.” 

Yes,” said Michael, ‘‘and just the same old moon.” 

She was very still and silent. 

“Not getting cold feet?” 

““N-no,” said Bibby doubtfully. 

“Because I’m the victim on the way to the spot,’’ said 
Michael, grinning again. {Continued on page 30} 











Michael Meets the 


by LESLIE GORDON BARNARD 


N THE TEAROOM, where they ate 
before the ordeal, Michael launched his 
final, half-humorous protest: 

“‘Must we go through with it tonight?” 

“Michael!” said Bibby. “‘My family! 

Don’t you want to meet them?” He shook his head slowly. 
“As individuals, yes. En masse, no.”’ Bibbv glanced up. 
“Scared?” 
He leaned across the table and looked at hera 
“Not half so much as you are, kid. What’s the matter? 
Afraid I'll not pass the immigration test?” ~ 

Bibby gave attention to her chicken salad, rolling the 
stuffed olive over and over with the prongs of her salad fork 
Michael had penetrated her defenses. Every time she 
thought of the family, every time her mind conjured them 


up, she wilted. Was everybody’s family like hers? Michael's 
wasn't. When she went to his home there was a quiet order- 
liness, an ease, a lack of argumentation, that had at first 


amazed her. Of course, she said, defending fiercely to her- 
self her own life, there weren't so many of them: just 
Michael, and Nance, his sister; Mrs. Torrance, who was 
quiet and pretty and almost as young-looking as Nance; 
and Mr. Torrance who was a little frightening until you 


knew him, because he seemed so sure of his werld and had a 
dry wit, not caustic, but which reached the hidden chinks in 
one’s own defenses. 

Against this group of Michael’s she placed her own. Father, 
who was looking a bit threadbare as if life had worn him 
thin; mother, heavy-footed, certain in her estimates of life; 
grandma, who was mother grown older and surer and more 
dictatorial. These were of the household, but because to- 
night was an event, because tonight was actually the tenth 
anniversary of Suse’s wedding, and she and her husband, 
Jack, were motoring from Fort William to be home for the 
event, the family circle would be enlarged. Myrtle would be 
there with Bill; Uncle Joseph and Aunt Edith. They would 
all be there, because mother had telephoned round the news 
that Suse had wired from Buffalo they were safely that far, 
and would arrive home on the evening itself. They would all 
be there, more especially, because mother had added 
Bibby heard her say it-——‘‘Young Michael Torrance, Bibby’s 
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amily 


boy friend, will be sure to be here with her 
Of course that goes without saying.” 

That was sure bait. Bibby knew they 
were just dying to see Michael. They 
wanted to see what kind of person Bibby 
would pick off. They mistrusted Bibby. They said sh: 
wasn't a bit like the rest of them. 

Everybody had had a bite at Michael already. Mother 
said: ‘‘Den’t you think he’s kept company with you long 
enough, Bibby, to be setting foot in the house?” 

And Bibby’s married sister, Myrtle sniffed: ‘I guess he’s 
too good for us. When Bill and I were going together, pop 
had to throw him out at midnight. I let him do some of the 
running, believe me and if he didn’t like it, I guess it did 
him some good.” 

Bibby had said an awful thing: ‘‘And look what vou 
got,”’ she said. Everybody laughed, though, including Bill, 
who always guffawed at things even if sometimes they did 
tell against him. : 

Grandma was heard to murmur: “In my day young men 
were made to step around;” and Uncle Joseph, who was 
present then, too, with Aunt Edith, cupped his ear—not 
the deafest one, but the other —and said loudly, ‘‘What was 
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Pale Hands 
Pink Tipped 


(Continued from page 5) 














Out of the air, so to speak, Judith dragged 
the shivering remnants of her pride and 
wrapped herself therein. 

“What do you need first?” she asked, and 
if the effect were a little lost because her 
teeth chattered so, he did not seem to 
notice that. 

“A fire, hot water, linen . . .” Then he 
turned suddenly on Judith. ‘Get those 
wet clothes off yourself. Do you want 
pneumonia?” 

Already he was ‘tearing the sodden gar- 
ments from the man on the couch, covering 
him over with blankets that lay folded at 
its foot. Then he went into the kitchen. 
Judith heard the sound of clattering stove 
lids, crackling wood, a curse or two. 

The best Judith could find for her needs 
was a much too large robe in the closet of 
the room where the woman lay. The girl 
clutched it and fled past the sight of that 
tortured face on the pillow. She stripped off 
her wet clothes, fastened the robe about her, 
rolled up the voluminous sleeves. 

When she reached the kitchen Steven was 
working over the fire. A cry from the bed- 
room reached them both. “I can do this,” 
Judith said. He looked at her and went out. 
“I can,” she told herself fiercely, but she put 
her hands over her ears and sobbed when 
the suffering woman cried out again. 


AS THE long hours of the night dragged 
by, it seemed to Judith that she became 
another person; and she watched this other 
person with a strange detached interest. 
She had almost ceased to feel. It was as if 
she werein the grip of a powerful anaesthetic. 
Her body obeyed impulses, did things, 
amazing things, tedious things, things she 
had never done and had never thought to 
do, and running like a thread through the 
maze of her consciousness was the one idea 
that she must show Steven Hilliard that she 
was not what he thought she was. 

She fed rough splintery pieces of wood into 
the maw of the sooty stove; she pumped 
water from the cistern and dragged it to the 
stove to heat; she put bottles of heated 
water in bed with the injured man, poured 
down his throat a spoonful at a time the 
first coffee she had ever made—black and 
bitter but with the saving grace of heat. She 
even took some to the door for Steven and 
he gulped it down with hardly a glance in 
her direction. 

She was reeling with weariness, her eyes 
stinging with smoke and tears when he came 
out into the kitchen. In the uncertain light 
she could see the grimness of his face. 

‘I've got to have help,” he said. 

She turned white. She could do anything, 
anything but go into that room, see that 
tortured face. Anything but that. She just 
couldn't do that—not that... 

“‘Lucky there are two of us,” said Judith’s 
voice, sounding a little odd because she was 
talking between her clenched teeth, which 
mustn’t chatter—simply mustn’t. 

“Judith,” he said. But she turned away. 
She couldn’t look at him and keep going. 


IT WAS half an hour later that she crept 
back to the kitchen. His brief, “All right. I 
can manage now,” had dismissed her. He 
seemed hardly aware of her leaving. or that 
she bumped the door blindly in her going. 
Now that the ordeal was over she felt like 
a wooden image. She thought she would 
never have the capacity to feel anything 
again, joy, pain—anything. She was numb. 
Mechanically she kept on moving, kept on 
doing things. The man on the couch had 
ceased his chilled trembling. A traceof color 
had come into his pallid cheeks and he was 
asleep. His thin young face looked curiously 


ceased. 

There came a thin little wailing cry from 
the bedroom and the man’s eyes flew open | 
as if strings had been pulled He tried to get 
up, his eyes pleading beseeching. 

Judith went over to him. 
right,” she said chokingly. 

Then Steven’s voice sounded from the 
doorway. “Tell him we’ve made the grade. 
Tell him it’s a boy.”’ 

“It’s a boy.” repeated Judith. 

Somewhere outside a bird called gaily and 
the first sun ray fell athwart the doorstep. 
Morning. ‘‘And the whole of Crestridge 
gossiping over their morning coffee,’ she 
reflected. She giggled weakly, then choked 
and. began to cry. The tears fell like last 
night’s rain in little runnels down her soot- 
streaked face, off the end of her nose on to 
her battered hands. She thought, ‘“‘What a 
mess I am!” and the tears fell harder. She 
suddenly realized she cou!dn’t face Steven 
in this uncompromising light. 

Her clothes were dry now. They hung 
stiffly from the backs of the kitchen chairs. 
She turned from the door back into the room 
and, gathering them up, went into the 
pantry opening off the kitchen and began to 
dress as hurriedly as her nervous weariness 
would permit. Her hands were one throb- 
bing ache; her feet could scarcely be crowded 
into the stiff and shrunken slippers. But she 
had to get away from there—get where 
Steven Hilliard could not see her. Once 
down at the roadway she could easily get a 
ride into Crestridge with some passer-by. | 
Thank goodness she had money to pay for | 
transporation. 

She had her hat in her hand when she 
heard someone come into the kitchen. 


touching somehow. The thunder oe) 


“It’s—all 


where are you?” 

He stood and looked at her, a tall un- | 
shaven young man with a blue shirt much | 
too small open at the throat. His face was 
grey with fatigue but there was an odd light | 
in his eyes. | 

She shrank from his scrutiny as a burn | 
shrinks from heat. “Please don’t look at | 
me,”’ she said at last in miserable self- | 
consciousness. 

He said slowly. “I want to look at you 
But I didn’t come out for that, Judith. 1 | 
came to apologize. I know what an opinion- | 
ated idiot you’ve thought me—I’m that and | 
more. While you’re—the gamest little sport | 
I've ever met. Game all the way through, | 
Judith.” 

“IT was scared stiff,” she told him ner- 
vously because she had to say something. 
If only he wouldn’t look at her. 

“IT know it. I saw you stick out your chin 
so your teeth wouldn’t chatter. I saluted 
your flag then, Judith, but when you came 
through when I needed help . . .”” His voice 
suddenly grew a little husky. 

Judith felt a queer thrill go through her at 
his words. Absurdly she wanted to cry. Her 
mouth quivered. Then consciousness of her 
appearance again overwhelmed her. She | 
put up a hand to the tumbled disorder of her | 
hair, theneput it quickly under the hat she 
was holding. “Oh, I—I. . .”’ she began. 

He took her by the arms, smiled down at 
her. “Your hair,” he told her, “‘is in little 
curly doo-dads all over your head. There’s 
soot on your face and a shine on your 
nose...” 

“T look—awful,” she broke in with some 
agitation. 

“You look,” he corrected her, ‘‘sweeter 
than any girl I have ever known.” 

The shielding hat fell to the floor. She 
thrust her hands behind her. He held out 
hisown. “‘Give them to me, Judith.” Slowly, 
unwillingly, she let him take her hands and 
pull them forward. He held them in his 
large brown ones. Two small hands that 
trembled uncontrollably—-two hands soot- 
blackened, blistered, with nails broken | 
jaggedly. He looked at them. Then he} 
turned them over so that they lay palms | 
upturned. ‘Dear little hands,” he said, and 
kissed them very gently. 

He raised his head, met her eyes that like 
his own were shining with a strange new 
happiness. 

“Judy...” hesaid. 


Lines? Flabbiness? 
Use this cream for the Under Skin 





Do YOU KNOW where lines and 
wrinkles really begin? In your under 
skin! 

If your under skin is firm and full, 
your surface skin stays unlined—like 
the smooth skin of ripening fruit. 

But if lines appear it is a sign that your 
under skin is beginning to shrink. It is los- 
ing the natural fats and oils that keep it 
young aid firm. 

To correct this, use Pond’s Cold Cream. 
Its precious oils penetrate deep into the 
under skin. They restore health and vitality 
to it. Firm it. As the under skin grows 
firmer, lines are smoothed out. Flabbiness 
vanishes. Youthful contours are restored. 


A Marvelous Cleanser 


Because it penetrates so deeply, Pond’s 
Cold Cream is a thorough cleanser. After a 
cleansing with it, look at your skin in the 
mirror! It is shades clearer! It positively 
sparkles with freshness and radiance! 





Lines ...Wrinkles...Sagging...begin in the 
UNDER SKIN. Use a cream that goes deep 
into the under skin. Restores oils. Keeps 
it firm and full so the outer skin remains 
unlined—Pond’s Cold Cream. 


Dry, Rough Skin? 


“Judith,” said Steven’s voice. ‘Judith, | This cred mM hea ls YOu r Outer Skin 


YOUR OUTER SKIN needs entirely 
different care. It is a thin layer of skin 
that serves as a protection to the un- 


der skin. 

It is being constantly attacked by sun, 
wind, dust. They dry it out. It shrivels. 
Cracks. Roughs up. It feels harsh to the 
touch. Looks coarse. 

In Pond’s Vanishing Cream, there are 
ingredients especially chosen to restore 
moisture to the dried outer skin. It heals 
roughnesses. Takes away shriveling. Softens 
the surface skin. Makes the pores fine. 

Just oneapplication softens dry,rough skin. 


Greaseless! Holds Powder Long 


For that reason thousands of women use 
it as a powder base. It makes your skin so 
smooth that your rouge and powder stay 
on for hours. 

Pond’s Vanishing Cream is greaseless! 
You use it after cleansing. Your skin has a 
lovely, soft look. Never shines! 
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teat Rea j 
Dryness... Roughness... Coarsening ...are 
faults of the OUTER SKIN. Use a cream 
with ingredients chosen especially to heal 
and soften it—restore moisture — Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream. 








Beautiful Society Twins keep their skin flawless 





oe S WARY 


with these Two Creams... 


MRS. REGINALD VANDERBILT, her skin fresh and firm as 
a magnolia blossom, says, “Pond’s Cold Cream is extraordi- 
narily penetrating. It does more than cleanse my skin. It keeps 
lines away. The Vanishing Cream is my constant refuge for 
the least roughness or chapping.” 


LADY FURNESS, incredibly like her beautiful twin sister, Mrs. 
Vanderbilt, says, “I have used Pond’s Cold Cream for years. 
It has kept my face gloriously firm—free of lines or saggings. 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream prevents chapping and sunburns. I 
use it as a special protective cream during the day, and 
as a foundation. It holds powder for hours.” 


FREE SAMPLES— Mail this coupon and See for Yourself! 


Ponp’s Extract Company or Canapa, Lrp., Dept. H, 167 Brock Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 
Please send me FREE samples of Pond’s Two wonderful Creams and exquisite Pond’s new Face Powder. 


(Check shade): Naturelle Q Light Cream Q Rose Cream 0 


N ame 


City 
Made in Canada 


Provine e 
All rights reserved by Pond's Extract Company of Canada, Ltd. 


Brunette © Rose Brunette Q Dark Brunette 0 


Street — 


TUNE IN on the Pond’s Players every Friday, 9:30 P. M., E. D. S.T. WEAF and NBC Network 





Whines in the 


ANNABELLE LEE 


writes ihoul guests — locials 


NE of the nicest things about summer time is its 
freedom from day-to-day routine. Of course, the 
house must still be managed or the wage earned— 
the wheels must still go round, but they require far 

less energy to keep them oiled. And every now and then 
something exciting happens, like an old friend stopping with 
you for a much-needed rest. Maybe she’s staying for the 
week-end at your cottage on the lake; maybe she’s flying 
from the smoke-ridden city to breath the bouquet of your 
country air; maybe she’s satisfying a year-long yearning to 
do some shopping and take in a dance and a show or two 
in town. And then, besides these welcome visitors, you 
yourself will be going away, perhaps to be a guest in some- 
body else’s house. And isn’t it fun to escape from your own 
little circle once in a while! Have breakfast in bed if you 
want it—sleep as long as you like—go out when you like, 


dependent only on your hostess’s plans for your entertain- 
ment. 


When I go visiting I always spend long, luxurious hours 
in my room—not to be unsociable, but the friends I stay 
with understand what a luxury it is to have leisure of one’s 
own—the perfect and complete leisure one can only achieve 
in somebody else’s house, where there are no tiresome tasks 
to thrust themselves into view. Lots of opportunity, then, 
to indulge in those long promised pick-me-up beauty treat- 
ments and to read one or two of the new books. 

But, perhaps, you are wondering what on earth hos- 
pitality has to do with the subject of a beauty article. Well, 
in the first place, there are countless ways in which you can 
bring beauty to your guest’s stay with you—unobtrusive 
little attentions that will make her remember her visit with 
happy affection. Those are a few of the things I want to tell 
you about. The others are those home-grown beauty treat- 
ments I mentioned. You'll want to know about them even 
if you’re not going visiting yourself. 

In the guest room there’ll be flowers on the dressing-table, 
of course, clean white paper in the drawers, and in the cup- 
board a plentiful supply of hangers. Quite the daintiest and 
most thoughtful gesture I know of, was brought back from 
England by a friend of mine. She attaches a tiny bag of 
lavender to each of the hangers in her guest-room closet. 
And then—subtlety of subtleties—she places a lavender 
sachet at the top of the bed, just below the pillow. This she 
removes when the bed is turned down, so that only the sweet 
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of Paramount Films. 





OUSE 


fragrance of the lavender remains to conjure magic dreams. 

It is a useful and generous idea to have an extra kimona 
hanging in the guest’s cupboard. If she’s “travelling light”’ 
it is more than likely that she will not bring her own—and 
nobody likes to be seen scuttling to and from the bath- 
room in pyjamas or topcoat! An extra sweater, too, if you 
live in the country, ought to be ready and waiting for her 
use, and if a pine-fringed lake is at your door, she may be 
glad of an extra bathing suit for the frequent daily dips she'll 
be taking. 

And do remember to have on hand a few “staple toilet- 
ries” for her use. You know how it is when you pack in a 
hurry. Maybe it’s cleansing tissues that are forgotten— 
and you’re staying umpteen miles from the nearest village 
store. Maybe it’s cold cream, or a hair net for sleeping in. 
Whatever it is, and even if she has really thought of every- 
thing, your guest will be touched to find a supply awaiting 
her in her bureau drawer. The tiny sample sizes of toiletries 
are delightful for this purpose. And then in the bathroom 
there should be bath salts and talcum powder for her use. 
Of course, you can’t be expected to supply special creams 
and lotions, but these few basic needs need cost very little 
and will go a long way toward making your hospitality 
famous. 

Have an ice-cold drink waiting in the refrigerator for 
your guest, when she arrives, hot and [Continued on page 29} 
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@ That the years from 1 to 6 are by all odds the 
most dangerous in childhood, no one can doubt. 
Precise official records show them to be twice as 
hazardous as those that follow. 

But why they should be so is something mothers 
don't always clearly understand. 

First you must realize that this is a time of terrific 
strain for a child. A little codger in playing, in 
growing, in his fumbling efforts to catch the secret 
of grown-up ways, continually burns up energy out 
of all proportion to his years. 

At 5, science has found, he’s using it up like a 
laboring man! Yet, wnlike grown-ups, he can never 
store more than half his needs for a single day. 

To protect your youngsters—to keep up their 
energy during this critical period—give them Cream 
of Wheat regularly for breakfast and supper. 

This is the simple, inexpensive cereal that child 


CREAM of WHEAT 


Because of its rich energy and easy digesti- 
| bility, doctors for 37 years have been recommend- 
| ing Cream of Wheat for infants and children. An 


outstanding cereal— pure—safe— inexpensive 


NEVER SOLD LOOSE IN BAGS... 
ONLY IN THIS Box 


Made in Canada from Canadian Wheat 









specialists for over 37 years have been recommend- 
ing for its outstanding energy value. 

Digesting with unusual ease, Cream of Wheat 
releases its full energy charge for use faster than any 
other type of cereal commonly served. In this way 
it becomes especially effective in preventing or 
relieving a dangerous condition of lowered resist- 
ance that often results directly from a lack of energy 
food in the diet. 


watch these years 


of double ‘dinnssial 


Science develops evidence 
that emphasizes a vital 
need of little children 


All children love the H.C.B. Club with a secret mean- 
ing. It makes a jolly game of their morning cereal. All 
the material is free — badges, gold stars and big 
new posters with stirring color pictures of childhood 
heroes — Joan of Arc, Roland and Oliver, Richard 
the Lion Hearted. We will also send you a valuable 
child health booklet, ‘The Important Business of 


2! 











Delicious Cream of Wheat fortifies little bodies— 
keeps them active and sturdy. It is a natural weight 
builder. And the lucky children who eat it are 
noted for the way they make steady gains. 

It doesn’t make any difference where or when 
you buy Cream of Wheat. It always comes to you 
pure, wholesome, unaffected by seasonal changes. 
The best hard Canadian wheat of which it is made, 
has been purified by a special process. The box in 
which it is packed is ¢riple-sealed for sure protection 
against the germ-carrying dust and other contamina- 
tions that find their way into bulk cereals. 

Start your children now on this health-building 
cereal you know is right for them. Make Cream of 
Wheat a regular breakfast feature—to help keep 
them safe from the overstrain that, even when un- 
suspected, constantly threatens every little child. 

The Cream of Wheat Corporation, Winnipeg. 


FREE —A WONDERFUL CHILD'S GAME AND A BOOKLET 
ON CHILD FEEDING 


Feeding Children.” Paste this coupon on a post- 
card and mail to Dept. CE-4, The Cream of Wheat 
Corporation, Winnipeg 


Child's Name... 


Address 
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A challenge for every man of the house 


HE PRINCIPAL of a boys’ school called me to his 

office. He said: “A. B. has made up his mind to 

leave the school. He says that he likes you. Will you 

see what you can do with him?” 
A. B.’s part grew out of the fact that I had got acquainted 
with him when I had persuaded him to join an orchestra 
we had formed. 

I went up to A. B.’s room and found him all packed 
up, sitting on his trunk and ready for an argument. 
Now, of course, argument would have been useless with 
him and so I refused to take him seriously until the 
tension became less. Then I asked him about his home 
and found a very unusual but nevertheless enlightening 
situation. He was an only son but there were six 
daughters! Add to this that his father was away from 
home a very great deal, even weeks at a time. 

It isn’t hard to picture the situation. Here was a 
boy about sixteen years old, high-strung, rather hot- 
tempered, and brought up in a “petticoat’”’ environ- 
ment. (Some of the readers of an older generation may 
recall the meaning of that archaic word). A. B.’s 
trouble was just homesickness for his father, although 
he would have been the last one to admit it. 

After talking to the lad and letting him air his 
grievances, I finally persuaded him to unpack his things 
and remain at the school. I then, without his knowl- 
edge, wrote his father and told him the situation. 
A. B. was allowed to return home for a week-end and 
his father and he for the first time got acquainted. 
What was the result? Simply that A. B. took on a 
different attitude to everyone. He ceased to be for ever 
on the defensive. This did not prevent him from getting 
into trouble at the school, because he was a boy who could 
be “good” just so long and then he had to have a “‘blow- 
up.” He returned eventually to his home collegiate and 
later went into his father’s business. His father died after a 
few years and A. B. is now the owner of it. 

Getting acquainted with his father at the right moment 
was probably the turning-point in this boy’s life. The 
trouble, of course, lay in the fact that he lived in a home 
where the father was absent most of the time. 

There is often a very real need in the adolescent life of a 
boy to have a male person with whom he can associate. 
Usually this person is the boy’s father but sometimes it 
may be a teacher. This is an argument for having more 
male teachers for boys during adolescence. Not that 
women cannot influence a boy—they most decidedly can— 
but it is physically impossible for boys to pattern themselves 
after a woman and most boys at that age are great hero 
worshippers. It is to be hoped that more male teachers will 
be found in our secondary schools in the future, not on 
account of their superior teaching ability but because 
adolescent boys need men to help on their development. 

Perhaps the matter would not be so serious if the boy came 
into close contact at home with some male person. There 
are many homes, however, where father is scarcely ever in 
evidence. He seems to have ‘‘abdicated.”” In some homes 
there seems to be a reversion to a primitive form of family 
life—the matriarchal, where the father doesn’t figure but 
where the mother is in command of the home. How very 
often we see the mother the pivot around which moves the 
whole life of the family. She seems the only constant factor. 
Father is up and away early in the morning and either does 
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Has lather Abdicated ? 


not come home for his evening meal or comes 
home but to go out again. The older children 
come and go in like manner. Home is but an 
inexpensive hotel with mother as general 
manager. She never leaves and is present at 
every meal. She also pays all the bills, orders the coal, gives 
Jack and Mary their weekly allowance and does the church- 
going for the family. 

Is it any wonder that this is sometimes thought to be a 
feminist age? Man seems to have faded out of the picture 


. .. The husband seeks 
sympathy elsewhere. 





and left the administration of his home to his wife. Certainly 
he has left the management of his family to his wife. Here 
is what one mother says: 

“I have three children under the age of ten—to be exact, 
we have a girl ten, a boy eight and a boy six. When I was 
getting them ready for Sunday School a neighbor’s boy had 
called for them and was waiting downstairs for them. My 
husband had just donned a new pair of trousers. Naturally 
the eight-year-old boy says, ‘Oh, look at daddy’s new 
pants!’ Well, you would just think he had ignited a bomb. 
The daddy shouted at him to shut up. The boy felt very 
much hurt. I called him to his room and told him never to 
pass remarks on daddy’s clothes. The boy said, ‘Tommy 
(the neighbor’s boy) is afraid of our daddy because he 
shouts at us like that.’ I told him he had better keep away 
from him, as we never knew what he would do. I had to 
repeat this to my husband and he feels hurt. But I don’t 
think he has any right to be. If the lad is to be spoken to 
in this manner he might better be indifferent to him. 

“This same lad does not seem to be so alert or bright as 
his ten-year-old sister and his daddy called him an ass the 
other day. In my opinion he is very much confused in his 
father’s presence and the confusion does not permit him to 
do his best. He expects the children to be perfect at the 
table and sits in disgust at their mistakes at the table, yet 
he will pass his cup for a second cup of tea without so much 
as to ask for what he wants, let alone say ‘please’ or ‘thank 
you.’ How about the example? I feel that my husband 
realizes that he is put in the background, but what can 
I do? His example is in my mind, bad.” 

_Here is an actual example of a father having “abdicated” 
his position in the family and what happens in such circum- 
stances? Here at least four persons who are affected by his 
failure to take his rightful place in his 
home—the eight-year-old son, the other 
children, the mother, and lastly, the 
father himself. Consider these in turn. 


by G. ELMORE REAMAN 


The father seems to be particularly provoked by his 
eight-year-old son. It is just possible that this son resembles 
his father and for that reason his father sees traits of 
character in him which irritate him because he was unable 
to overcome them in his own life. Perhaps these traits have 
been the means of many unpleasant experiences for him, 
hence unconsciously he resents them when they appear 
again in his son. Of course it is absurd on the part of the 
father to take this attitude and he certainly must lack self- 
control when he allows himself to be upset by an unthinking 
remark by his eight-year-old son. It does show that the 
father is embittered for some reason or other. 

The effect of such an attitude on this lad is very bad. 
First of all, it forces him to take sides —a most regrettable 
situation. This boy is being ostracized from the affection, 
control and example of his father. If such a condition exists 
when the boy is eight, what will he be like at sixteen? Iam 
much afraid that the friction will not diminish but increase 
unless something happens to put the father back into the 
home picture again. 

Then there are the social implications. We notice what 
the neighbor's boy thinks and says. This eight-year-old 
knows what the neighbors think and such knowledge is not 
going to help the boy’s self-respect. If he happens to be a 
very sensitive child, it might even prevent him from 
mingling normally with the group. To a boy of his age it isa 
bewildering situation and one would hesitate to make 
a prognosis for this boy. 

The effect on the, other children is unfortunate too, 
particularly for the ten-year-old girl. She is the father’s 
favorite child, largely because he feels he is an outsider 
with his wife and his other children. His affection for his 
daughter with very little encouragement might develop 
into a fixation. Perhaps he visualizes in her certain qualities 
of his mother and certain attitudes he would like to have 
seen in his wife. Such a fixation would eventually bring 
about unhappiness for the daughter and engender bad 
feeling among the other members of the family. 

The mother is very unhappy. She feels that she is being 
pushed into a position which she neither wants nor which 
makes for peace and happiness in the home. But what to 
do? According to her standards she is accepting her 
responsibilities but finds herself a sert of buffer between 
husband and children. She quite realizes that she is too 
prominent in the home life, but circumstances, especially 
the attitude of her husband, tend to keep her in the leading 
role. She is frankly unhappy and knows that matters are 
not going well, but her sense of fairness to her family forces 
her to be a sort of referee in the life of her home instead of a 
natural participant. She would like to step out of her 
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present position but there is no one {Continued on page 23 


... his father sees traits 
of character which irri- 
tate him. 
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Has Father 
Abdicated? 


(Continued from page 20) 





to take it, and so to prevent chaos she 
continues in it. 

Now for the father, who is probably the 
unhappiest of all, although he may be the 
initial cause. We don’t know exactly when 
he began his policy of ‘‘abdication’’— 
possibly when the first child was born. He 
was a very sensitive, high-strung man, 
whose early life had been one of insecurity. 
After the birth of his first child he sees his 
wife giving so much attention to it, that he 
begins to think that she is transferring her 
affection from him to the child. This was 
further aggravated when the second child 
came, which was a boy. He was sure then 
that she no longer loved him and that he 
was relegated into being but the provider 
for the family. In spite of himself, his 
attitude toward his son developed into one 
of jealousy, and his supersensitive soul 
urged him to withdraw from the family 
circle and become a sort of nonentity. He 
brooded over the situation to such an extent 
that when his boy inadvertently referred to 
his new clothes, he interpreted it, foolishly 
of course, as ridicule on the part of the child. 
This set off a reaction out of all proportion 
to its cause. If this man is not careful, the 
next step will be ideas of persecution, with 
eventually an unbalanced mind. 

I have attempted to analyze the attitudes 
of the different members of this family to 
see what some of the causes and effects may 
be. Can anything be suggested to help? 

The mother is the only one who can bring 
about any solution. Perhaps she is not 
altogether blameless. Perhaps she did 
unconsciously exhibit an excess of tender- 
ness for her children and seemingly find in 
them what she had expected to find in her 
husband. There are women so wrapped up 
in their children that they seem to forget 
that their husbands are struggling from day 
to day to make a living and are looking for 
some real understanding from their wives. 

Occasionally a wife appears to forget that 
her home exists for others outside her 
children and she should not let her interests 
get so narrowed down that she loses contact 
with the workaday world of her husband. 
It is in such circumstances that the husband 
seeks sympathy elsewhere, also understand- 
ing. and people seeing the self-sacrificing 
attitude of the wife toward her children 
commend her and condemn the husband. 
It is not realized that her attitude is based 
largely on selfishness and is not so altruistic 
and commendable as appears on the surface. 









Hats are, as I have said, following to a 
great extent the tendencies expressed in the 
spring openings of dress collections. A 
great number of the new canotiers, or sailor 
hats and cloches, are trimmed with bands 
inspired by dress belts. Paul Samuel, the | 
hat trimming specialist, has designed for | 
the haute mode novel hat bands in black or 
colored patent leather, and in lacquered 
oilskin or art fabric, which show color com- 
binations and are fastened with mother-of- | 
pearl buttons, or with buckles, rings or 
clasps of the same material. 

Here are a few color combinations to keep | 
before you: 
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Grey and navy 

Grey with white and pink 
Quinquina brown with oat yellow 
Crow blue with écru 





Brown with grege 

Brown and vivid blue 
Black and strawberry pink 
Black with vermilion 
Raven blue with pearl 


The only way in which this oman can 
help is for her to go out of her way to 
convince her husband that the children have 
not usurped his place in her affections. She 
must seem to take sides with him instead of 
with the children. She had better refuse to | 
make decisions having to do with the| 
children and encourage him to make them. | 
Occasions should be sought which will help | 
father and children to get acquainted —| 
occasions when the mother will not be 
present. Also she should speak of her 
husband in complimentary terms in the! 
presence of her children. Nothing succeeds | 
like success and just as soon as father sees | 
that he is being accepted by his family as 
their father and co-partner in the home, the 
rest of the adjustment will come about | 
naturally. Father will once more take his 
place on the throne, but this can only be 
brought about by the wife deliberately | 
effacing herself and forcing her husband to 
take his responsibilities. As long as she will 
carry them he will feel inferior and that he 
has a grievance. 

But there is another type of father who 
has abdicated, this one because he wanted 
to. He is only too willing to pass on his 
responsibility to someone else, and in most 
cases that person is his wife. But what is 
father doing? 

Father’s business may be such that he is 
away early in the morning and home late | 
at night, and if he comes home for dinner it 
is to go out immediately after. Of recent 
years men have been able to rationalize | 
their pleasures into being a part of their : ; pride 
business. It has been a stock excuse that it| What excitement that stirs up—what a lot of talk, and exclaiming. 
was necessary to belong to some golf or! 7_.», i o : x 
service club or lodge because of the business Isn’t it fun when you get your first look? 
contacts one could make. Many of these! Sgmething important has happened in the field of snapshots. A new 
clubs and societies were keen on social f 
service work. Now this meant being on| kind of film. With Kodak VericHRome Film, you needn’t use bright 


committees, putting on fairs and the like, at | ,. - ° 
which they incidentally had a lot of fun.| light. Go ahead and snap the pictures you want. No more posing, or 


The money secured through these activities! a uinting at the sun. Verichrome gets people as they are—relaxed, 


was always used for some excellent com- , ‘ 
munity purpose and certainly no one could] natural, having a wonderful time. Try a roll of Verichrome—and 


find fault with such worthwhile under- 
takings. But may I point out some dangers? 
Such activities, to be successful, consume | x with checkered stripes. Canadian Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto. 
a great deal of time and energy. In fact, ? ? 
I have known men who were so active out- 
side their home in commendable enterprises 
that their family only saw them on rare 
occasions. These men had growing families 
with whom they were losing contact if, in | 
fact, it had ever been made. Their boys 
were being taught the meaning of life by 
teachers, scout leaders, some of whom were 
supported by the club activities of the 
fathers. In other words, these fathers are 
bringing up their children by proxy. Even | 
this wouldn’t be so bad if it were possible, 
but boys who have respectable fathers 
naturally expect them to act as fathers and . 
not just to play the bank from which they 7 ; 


"ater more KODAK VERICHROME FILM 





The snapshots are back! ‘“‘Pictures—pictures of us!” 





learn how good you really are with a camera. Verichrome—in the yellow 


HOW KODAK VERICHROME FILM 
DOUBLE-GUARDS SNAPSHOT SUCCESS 


Verichrome is the double-coated film 
Two sensitive coatings instead of one. 
One coating for dull light, another coat- 
ing-for bright light give Verichrome its 
amazing picture-taking range. In sun or 
shade, on bright days or dull, it double- 
guards your snapshot success. 





Fathers, moreover, cannot escape their 
responsibilities. Sons insist on driving 








A Very Close Call 








AVE you ever escaped 
death by a fraction of a 
second when you thoughtlessly 
stepped almost directly into the 
path of a fast moving automo 
bile? Or when you thought you 
were careful in crossing a street, 
has a car ever whirled around a 
corner, missing you by inches? 
That time you were lucky. 


In this country, pedestrians are 
killed every day by moving cars 
and many are injured—some of 
them maimed for life. 


Reckless drivers are directly re- 
sponsible for part of this daily 
tragedy, pe the majority of 
aah tees dents are the result of 
Chee or thoughtlessness 
of pedestrians. 
Although the safety training of 
children by some schools has 
hel to prevent many acci- 
ing iaidoen are still being 
tilled every day. 


Even effective signals and alert 


trafic officers at crowded street 
corners are powerless to help 
the persons who step out from 
behind a parked car on a street 
or highway. 

Your safety and the safety of 
every member of your family, 
when crossing a street or walk- 
ing on a highway, depends on 
the development of a fixed habit 
which must become second na- 
ture: Make certain that the 
road is clear before you take 
a step. 


Will you uphold the teachers 
who are training the children 
to watch for the “Go” and 
“Stop” signals—and will you 
obey traffic regulations pro- 
vided for your own safety? Send 
for the Metropolitan’s booklet 
“The Safe Walker’s Memo 
Book.” It tells of the constant 
dangers which threaten those 
on foot—how you and yours can 
be safe walkers. Address Book- 
let Dept. L-8-33. 


ARE YOU A SAFE WALKER? 


To how many of these questions can you answer NO? 


Do you: 


Z 
0 
= 
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1. Step out carelessly from behind parked cars or oom 


tions? 7 . * . . . . 
2. Try to weave through traffic? ‘ 
3. Cross streets diagonally? . . 


4. Get off and on vehicles in moving cutie? idee ae 
5. Cross streets without observing traffic? . . 2 » » 
6. Cross at intersections against the light? . . . . « 


7. Stand inthe street? . . . « 


8. Allow your child to play in the streets? . . . 
9. Walk with instead of against wale on the ti or high- 


in. Gis «66 ef 


10. Fail to use particular care at night? Beat ce nal 
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inkling of what is considered likely will be 
worn when the cold weather comes as well 
as show holiday clothes, were full of spots, 
coin dots and stripes. Fine stripes of black 
and white with bright-colored coats over 
them. Also they were full of checks, and 
don’t forget that—shepherd plaids, not the 
Campbell and the Gordon stuff. I remember 
one Molyneux model distinctly because I 
know five women back home who could wear 
it beautifully. A blue and grey check in fine 
wool worn with a bright red belt. bright red 
hat and bright red gloves. On the shoulder 
a chiffon flower, a bumptious affair. And 
remember when you can’t think of ‘‘lifting”’ 
a frock any other way, pin a posy onit. It 
will begin to look less prim immediately. 


AND NOW a few flashes from here and 
there. 

Pink and brown go together. A pale 
pink crépey frock for afternoon wear may 
have a brown organdie bow, like a butterfly 
marking the point of the décolletage in front. 
If so, the gloves will be brown—Molyneux. 

Molyneux also: a ruffley white muslin 
frock just made for moonlight dances. 
Underneath a slip in an old-fashioned 
candy stripe, blue and white silk. 

Worth: Hyacinthe blue crépe romain, 
worn with a waist-length bolero in silver 
lamé. Sleeveless the bolero, and the sleeves 
of the frock long, and puffed below into a 
sort of bell shape. 

Miranda: Hip-length jacket like a Rus- 
sian blouse, closed with flat metal clips in 
black and white checked ottoman worn with 
dark wool skirt. Cravat in bright red, almost 
crimson, organdie. 

Jean Patou: Short jacket fitted slightly 
to the waist in crépe marocain, three-quarter- 
length sleeves over same color, same mate- 
rial blouse with white belt and white bow 
on neckline in front. Skirt in wool, tiny 
squares of white and black. Berets with 
jockey peak, and veils draped on them. 

Vera Borea: Skirt in grey crash, Russian 
blouse coat in navy blue jersey, pancake 
sort of beret put well on the front of the 
head and only slightly inclined to one side 
in the sailor-minded jersey. 

Worth: Nearly all belts fasten at the side. 
Piqué belts edged with patent leather. On 
a white coat, scarfed with red, wide white 
belt like a girdle fastened with three red but- 
tons. 

Bruyere: Envelope skirts. Also wool 
skirts coming up in a bib point in front and 
buttoned on to gay patterned bodices. 
Variety at little cost. 

Coat frocks opening in front over bright 
prints. White braid sewn on the sleeve of a 
black frock in a sunburst effect. Also 
Bruyere. 

Heim: Dark coats for autumn with in- 
serts of color. Example: Cloth coat the 
shade of blue fox, trimmed in blue fox with 
red set in at the waist. Black coats with 
black lamb, also black coats with light fur 

Courtot: Sac coat in yellow crépe printed 
all over with black and white spots over 
black wool frock. 

Molyneux: Faded raspberry gloves, hat 
and bow with natural colored linen frock 
spotted with blue Slanting pockets put well 
back on the hips of long coats. Plain skirts 
trimmed with round-about tucks unpressed 
so they look round. Repeated over and over 
again in the midseason collection. Lots of 
skirts scalloped on the hem. 

Keep well in mind those little bolero vests 
tied impressively. Isis in the photograph is 
an example. They are “good” for winter 
wear. 

The Worth evening dress “Isis,” il- 
lustrated, is in yellow and black chiffon, 
with the bolero of black velvet. 
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A DIFFERENT interpretation of the eve- 
ning dress is shown by each dressmaker 
regarding the front and back décolleté. 
However, they are all more or less in accord 
on two general points; that is, the length of 
the skirt, which is usually lower than the 
ankle in front, if not at the back, where it 
sometimes develops into a sort of train on 
formal models; and also the broadening 
shoulder-line, emphasized by epaulettes, | by 
several little volants of graduated size dis 
posed over the upper part of the arm in a 
sort of cape or bertha effect, as well as the 
indication of the waistline at its normal posi- 
tion. 

The waistline is stressed differently by 
each designer. Some simply dispose fine 
tucks to maintain the princess line. Others 
have a belt in self-material, which looks 
like a part of the draped bodice or is con- 
tinued from it by means of points dove- 
tailed into the skirt. Many houses show 
wide draped sashes in two or three colors, 
made of synthetic velvet or of lacquered 
satin, which form a contrast with the arti- 
ficial silk goffered crépe or lace dress, and 
often are allowed to fall at the back in a 
sort of panel, Watteau pleat or train effect. 
Most of the new evening dresses have very 
moderate décolletés or high draped neck- 
lines in front, while the back part is always 
very low, showing a great many cut-out or 
brace effects. 

Returning to the light of day, accessories 
and trimmings are, of course, all important. 
Witness the smart scarf and matching 
handbag shown by Patou. They are of 
green and white fabric trimmed and lined 
with green leather. 

Mother-of-pearl buttons are considered 
as the real novelty this year, and are used 
extensively as a trimming on dresses and 
coats. The new models are either square, 
triangular or in the shape of lozenges and 
barrettes, and are seen in natural-colored 
pearl, as well as in all the leading fashionable 
shades of the season. Buttons composed of 
concentric discs of plain mother-of-pearl 
and vivid contrast are extremely chic and of 
high decorative interest. 

While certain morning or sports skirts 
are entirely fastened on both sides with 
classical buttons, the new idea is to arrange 
them in groups of one, two or three. The 
most popular shape is the conical form, 
exactly like the Tonkinese hats, that is 
much wider in the base than in height. But- 
tons are also seen on braid or string belts, 
where they replace buckles. The same idea 
is carried out on hatbands. 
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Loraine of 


the Rock 


(Continued from page 9) 





arrival pulled unhesitatingly into the tiny 
bay below the big log cabin on the rocks 
above. ‘This is a private island.” 

And something in the defensive alertness 
of that young figure in a faded blue bathing 
suit, standing with head flung back and 
hands pressed tightly to her sides, caused 
Arnold Verleigh to pause abruptly and rest 
his oars across the boat before him, staring a 
trifle doubtfully. 

“Isn’t this the island known as The 
Rock?” he called back in his deep, naturally 
pleasant voice. ‘I thought they said back 
there 

“This is The Rock.” The girl did not 
move an inch, and only her voice grew a 
trifle more cool and unapproachable. ‘‘And 
I’m Loraine Delaire, and if you’ve come 
from the Victoria lawyers—” 

“T haven't.” Although it was going to 
take him some little time to digest all this— 
and recognize this slender, fiery-eyed young 
creature with the wealth of bright hair and 
short blue bathing suit, as the pale, fright- 
ened child he had been going reluctantly to 
soothe and lead away, he shot the answer 
back with commendatory presence of mind. 
“I’m your cousin, Arnold Verleigh, from 
Quebec.” 

By this time the boy, rather tall and 
awkward with his thick black hair and 
equally short, black bathing suit, had 
straightened up abruptly and had moved 
with a swift bound to her side, a frown on his 
dark, rather solemn face. 

“What’s he want?” curtly. 
after, huh!” 

She shook her head very slightly and 
moved forward a trifle. ‘“‘Do you want to 
say anything in particular?” she repeated, 
and with not the slightest sign of either 
pleasure or encouragement in her tones. 

“Of course I do.’’ Something in the almost 
unconscious arrogance of her voice made 
him sit up very straight and regard her 
with darkening brows. ‘I’ve been sent to 
fetch you home.” 

That was a very evident mistake, and the 
words had scarcely left his lips before he 
realized it. Loraine stiffened and her eyes 
opened very wide. “‘Home—where?” The 
question came with all the force of a pistol 
shot. 

“To your grandmother, back in the East.” 
Arnold's frown deepened at the astounded 
indignation of the girl’s face. ‘She wants 
you very badly. Do you mind if I pull 
ashore?” 

“Certainly I mind.” And Loraine gripped 
the arm of the scowling boy at her side. 
“Tommy, don’t let him land. This is a 
private island,” she repeated firmly, as 
Arnold once more lifted the oars. “And, 
please, say what you want from there.” 

Arnold’s eyes swept over the pair of them 
with a sudden justifiable flash of baffled 
irritation; for of all the welcomes he might 
have expected to find, and despite the rather 
cautious warnings of the lawyers who had 
handled Maurice Delaire’s affairs, it had 
hardly been this. 

“Well!” with a characteristic lift of his 
dark eyebrows. ‘This is a nice reception, I 
must say. I’m not going to hurt you, 
Loraine.” 

“I’m not Loraine to strangers,” haughtily. 
“You can explain your business from there.” 

Her bright eyes did not leave his face as 
he, with all the dignity he could muster in 
this entirely unlooked-for situation, tried to 
point out the reason for his coming and the 
advantages of complying with her grand- 
mother’s wishes. And when he had stopped, 
more baffled than he would have liked to 
admit by her silence, she lifted her head and 
spoke in the cool, clear voice that, now he 
had the time to realize, was so characteristic 


“‘What’s he 


of the old mistress of the Verleighs herself. 

“You may thank my grandmother,” with 
a dignity that, ridiculously enough, quite | 
surpassed his own, ‘‘and tell her I am quite | 
comfortable here, and,”’ waving her hand 
backward to the house set among the group 
of red and green arbutus trees on the summit | 
of the rock, “that I prefer to stay in my own 
home, where I belong.” 

“Loraine Delaire!’’ Arnold finally struck | 
his knee with a hard brown fist, and favored | 
her with a glance of sheer impatience so that 
Tommy Dawes at her side scowled with new | 
ferocity. ‘‘Do be sensible. Do you think I| 
came here for fun? Legally speaking, you—”’ | 

“Yes. Legally speaking, what can you| 
do?” The answer came so readily that he | 
was almost startled. ‘Who do you think | 
would want to take a house on a rock, 
exposed to all sorts of weather and with no 
natural water, anyway? And if you think 
you can take me off by force, you are 
mistaken.” 

‘“Hmmph!” Arnold flushed darkly. ‘“‘There | 
are several ways, young lady, and I may as 
well tell you right now. . .” | 

That was another mistake, for like a flash | 
she was knee-deep in the water and splashing 
him with deliberate violence as he would 
have pulled in to the shore. ‘“‘Tommy!”’| 
imperatively over her shoulder. “Get that 
octopus on that pole quickly, and throw it at 
him if he comes an inch nearer.” 

Arnold, mentally wishing his great-aunt 
Charlotte were only there to see her poor, 
fatherless grandchild for herself, refrained | 
with a mighty effort from giving the two} 
defiant young people the satisfaction of 
seeing his exasperation, and pulled away 
from shore without another word or glance, 
heading for the mainland of the larger island | 
across the channel nearly a mile away. He 
saw them scrambling up the rocks to the 
highest point of that small domain, and 
watching steadily to see he did not slip 
around to try and anchor on the other side. 
“Young fiends!’ he muttered grimly —deter- 
mined now to gain some private information. 
and in particular concerning what he men- 
tally assigned “that gangling dolt,’”’ before 
he visited his young cousin again. He caught | 
his last glimpse of Loraine Delaire standing 
high on the rocks beside the old log house, 
head flung back and the sun touching the | 
bright wealth of her red-brown hair—abso- 
lutely motionless, until he finally reached the 
opposite shore. 

He found the whole community perfectly | 
prepared to tell him all they knew of the 
Delaires. Dating back from the years when 
Maurice had brought his young wife to his 
newly purchased island, and had built up his | 
house of logs towed over from the shore. How 
they piled up books, good furniture and 
packing cases in their new, trim launch, and 
came regularly in for milk, supplies and 
water. That was the funny part about it 
and more than one shook their heads in the 
telling—-when there was good, fertile land 
across the channel, that they should choose a 
wind-swept rock and settle there, where there 
was hardly soil to grow more than the 
hardiest shrub or tree. Well, there were 
strange people among the islands, but the 
Delaires were among the strangest; playing 
like two children there, day after day in 
summer, knee-deep in the water, hunting 
sea-urchins’ eggs and starfish, sun-baking on 
the rocks, trolling and exploring. Seemingly 
with not a care—pleasant when they came 
to shore, but never encouraging visitors to 
their island sanctuary. Burying themselves 
in winter with their books ~occasionally | 
running to Vancouver Island—and in the 
opinion of many, doing nothing in the least 
to justify their existence. 

Small wonder that Loraine grew to be an| 
indifferent, fearless sort of child, who. | 
though brought over in the launch each day | 
to school, seemed quite apart—and, especi- | 
ally when she and her father were left alone. 
sought no more company than his, or that of 
Tommy Dawes. The Dawes lived on the old 
farm on the opposite point and had for years 
supplied the Delaires with their water, milk 
and farm supplies. It wasn’t right that any 
girl should live as she lived now, with her 
father gone after that sudden illness, with 
the launch laid up and useless upon the 
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1s Nature’s 
own beauty 
trade-mark 



































—and olive oil makes 
Palmolive green 


lip Cleopatra’s day beauty was 
worshipped. And women who 
sought beauty sought the aid of 
olive oil. For nothing in the 
realm of beauty aids has ever 
been found to equal the precious, 
soothing olive oil that keeps skin 
lovely and alluring. 

No wonder women in evety 
land use Palmolive. For in every 
cake is poured the eternal beauty 
aid of the centuries—trich olive 
oil. No bleaches... no artificial 
colors. Just the natural green of 
olive oil. Use Palmolive freely 
...twice each day. Massage its 
creamy lather deep into the pores 
of the skin. Rinse first with 
warm water, then cold. Olive oil 
in Palmolive will keep your skin 
youthful and lovely. 


This much Olive Oil goes into 
every cake 


Faithfully shown by the 
size of this container is 
the abundant quantity of 
olive oil that goes into 
every cake of Palmolive. 
Buy 3 cakes today. See for 
yourself how quickly your 
skin responds to Palm- 
olive’s simple beauty care. 
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White teeth mean 


.... lovely teeth/ 
that’s why she uses Colgate’s 


EAUTIFUL white teeth are a true sign of loveliness. 
But to have this charm your teeth must be clean, your 
breath must be sweet and fragrant. Colgate’s two distinct 
cleaning actions will keep your teeth flawlessly clean ... 
beautifully white. Its enticing peppermint flavour will 
keep your mouth refreshed, your breath sweet and fragrant. 


First, Colgate’s creamy foam penetrates into the tiniest 
crevices between the teeth . . . loosens stains . . . washes 
them away. Second, Colgate’s polishes each ivory surface, 
with the same safe polishing ingredient dentists use. 


Switch to Colgate’s—today. Let its double cleansing 
action keep your teeth truly white and beautiful. Use 
Colgate’s for just two weeks. See for yourself how much 
better your teeth look, how much cleaner, whiter they are. 





DOUBLE - ACTION 
CLEANSING 
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father’s car and if they get into difficulties 
with the law, father has to foot the bills. 
At such times fathers get very interested in 
their sons and their doings. And what do 
they find? That their children are strangers 
to them and do not recognize their control. 
A father will find that without any intention 
on his part he has “‘abdicated’’ and no 
longer controls, except through his pocket- 
book, the destinies of his family. He is 
forced to admit that while he was looking 
after other people’s children he was losing 
grip on hisown. It seems like a poor reward 
for all the energy he put into his club 
activities. But really, were his motives 
always what they appeared? Perhaps he 
didn’t realize that the reason he took such 
an interest in community affairs was because 
he got a “kick” out of participating in them. 
He wasn’t nearly so altruistic as he imagined. 

What is to be done? In my humble 
opinion the situation will right itself to a 
large extent and in this way. 

Father is going to be forced to ascend his 
throne at home again because there is no 
place else for him to go. Belonging to clubs 
in order ‘‘to make contacts” is not going to 
be so possible or advisable; first of all, 
through inability to pay the fees, and 
second, because getting business in these 
days is something more than “making 
contacts.” 

Every father knows that she is a rare 
mother who cannot find something for him 
to do about the house if he is there for any 
length of time. What is more, there is not 
the same money available for minor repairs 
about the home, and father having some 
spare time has to tackle them himself. 
Many of these jobs require help, and Bill 
and Tom are called upon to give a helping 
hand. Incidentally, dad gets acquainted 
with his two sons and begins to appreciate 
their company. He is surprised to find what 








‘ Biggest Moment 
of My Life™’ 


(Continued from page 15) 





MAZO DE LA ROCHE, Novelist, 
How difficult to pick out the “high spot”’ in 
one’s life, when life is so many-sided, catch- 
ing the light from some such varied sources! 
The editor has asked me to answer the 
question as though it were put by a friend. 
But what friend? The answer would depend 
on that. 

To the friend associated with my child- 
hood, I should give one answer. To the 
friend with whom I have travelled, another. 
To the friend closely knit in my literary life, 
a third. To the romantic friend, some epi- 
sode of romance. And so to half-a-dozen 
friends—half-a-dozen answers. 

The day I first sat in my pony cart, hold- 
ing the reins with my hands, while my 
thick-maned Welsh pony just waited the 
click of my tongue to be off—what a high 
spot was that! The day I—who had never 
been able to swim a stroke in fresh water, 
found myself breasting the sea for at least 
a dozen strokes --ah, there was a high spot! 
And what of that glorious January morn- 
ing when I first saw the coast of Spain in 
all its lovely colors, smelled the sweet scent 
of its hills? Or that evening when I spied 
Capri and Vesuvius flirting with each other 
through the sunset mist? 

Then there was my winning The Allantic 
Monthly Prize—well, supposing I choose 
that as my “high spot!” 


REGINALD STEWART, Distinguished 
Canadian Pianist, Conductor. My life is 
full of thrilling moments. I get a thrill every 
week when I conduct an opera, especially 
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interesting boys they are and the ideas 
they had on life. For the first time in their 
lives father and sons ceased to be shy in 
each other’s company. Parents are wonder- 
ing what they will do with their adolescent 
sons and daughters who are just putting in 
time at school. Why not find work for them 
to do at home? There is always work which 
requires doing about the home and it is 
surprising what young people can do when 
it is put up to them. Never mind if you 
can’t pay them in money. Most of us never 
expected pay when we painted the house at 
home or did the housework. These are times 
when, again, the idea of working for the 
general good can be inculcated and that we 
should not always expect returns in dollars 
and cents. Let father take the lead for his 
family in this matter. 

There is a Chinese proverb, “Each country 
has its laws, each family its regulations ' 
These difficult times are forcing us to learn 
the truth of this saying. Father is learning 
that he cannot avoid the regulations or 
responsibilities for his family. Perhaps he 
has tried to ‘‘abdicate”’ in favor of his wife 
but his attempt has not succeeded. He 
finds that today about the only place where 
he is persona grata is in his own immediate 
family. It is very true, “Our little systems 
have their day; they have their day and 
cease to be.”” We thought we could devise a 
new kind of society where the family circle 
was only incidental, but we have found that 
when we establish families we must accept 
the responsibilities entailed whether we 
want to or not. They seem to be inherent 
in the situation. ‘“‘Abdication” counts for 
nought because responsibilities will not 
down even if we try to pass them to someone 
else. 

Has father ‘‘abdicated?’”’ Only for a time. 
He will soon be back on the throne as 
co-partner again, if he is not already there. 


out of performances of Carmen, The Taies 
of Hoffman, and oratorio The Messiah. 

Yet oddly enough, the greatest thrill of 
my career was not the achievements of 
later years, such as, for instance, conducting 
the London Symphony Orchestra in the 
celebrity series at the Albert Hall nor even 
conducting the B. B. C. Symphony Orches- 
tra—now the greatest in Europe. 

It is an episode of my childhood that 
stands out like a cameo carved on my 
memory. It is a simple thing, even amusing 
to the adult mind, though it was by no 
means funny to me at the time. 

When a lad of about eight, the burning de- 
sire of my young heart was to learn to play 
the French horn which belonged to my 
father. To achieve that seemed to me about 
the greatest triumph life could well hold 
Yet always it was outside of my reach 
my father saw to that—keeping it under 
lock and key in a good, strong trunk. 

Then one day fate played into my hands. 
I found the key—and thereafter for me, life 
began. 

I used to steal the coveted horn and prac- 
tise upon it whenever alone. Gradually I 
actually did learn to play, mastering a solo 
from the overture “Mignon.” 

One day, however, in my eagerness to 
bring out that precious horn, I dropped it 
on the hardwood floor, and the tragedy ol 
it was, it was so bashed and dented, it 
looked as though I should never play it 
again. Oh, the tears I wept over that acci- 
dent! I picked it up almost reverently, as 
though it were some loved human thing | 
had treated cruelly. 

Naturally when my father discovered it 
there was no sparing of the proverbial rod 
But it was a triumph for me in the end. 
For, on discovering that the horn had not 
been ruined, he allowed me to exhibit my 
skill. 

Then came the tremendous moment oi 
my life, as I stood there before my surprise 
parent, proudly playing the solo from 
“Mignon.” And indeed my father was so 
amazed, he granted me permission to stud) 
the French horn and the piano as well. 
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“What—the joint?” He nodded, and 
afterward, when that sickening haze of pain 
had cleared, he knew that he had never 
encountered anything as quick as Loraine 
when she sprang forward, seized his leg, 
and pulled it sharply toward her. ‘Good 
lord!”” He gave one gasp, and then his eyes 
opened wide in the whiteness of his face. 
“That got it. It slipped in.” ' 

She drew a breath of swift relief, for her 
face had been as white as his own, and 
turned to Tommy abruptly. “For goodness 
sake, get out some water, and hurry up. 
Look here, lie down.”” And she pushed her 
cousin back on the sand. ‘‘You’ll faint or 
something if you don’t.”” The mere thought 
of such a possibility made her hands tremble, 
as Tommy, with rather surprising ingenuity, 
handed her some water in a large white shell 
that had been lying on the beach. 

“You'd better drink this, and then you 
can come up to the house and rest,”’ she 
went on hurriedly. “I didn’t do all that on 
purpose, really.” 

“Well, no.” Arnold essayed a faint grin 
as he swallowed the second shellfull of 
water. ‘“You’d hardly be expected to know 
that I knocked up my knee three months 
ago, and it’s just been waiting for a chance 
to do this. That was a smart bit of work, 
Loraine. Who taught you such drastic 
first aid?” 

She shook her bright head. ‘‘Noboudy.” 
Her voice was beginning to resume its 
defensive coolness. ‘‘I once saw my father 
do that to a man. I took an awful chance. I 
might have pulled your knee nght out the 
other way.” 

“Yes, right off the socket and left it 
dangling,” he suggested. Her bright eyes 
sought his in sudden suspicion. Only, as he 
struggled to raise himself on his arms, his 
face assumed such a ghastly color that she 
could not believe there had really been any 
levity in his tones. 

“Tommy,” quickly. ‘‘Do hurry and help 
get him up to the house. He'll probably feel 
better there.” 

Tommy complied with the unquestioning 
obedience that seemed part of his nature 
where Loraine was concerned. And that was 
finaily how Arnold Verleigh, quite legiti- 
mately and without protest, entered the 
house of the Delaires, to rest on an old, 
comfortable couch in that long, many- 
windowed front room with its huge stone 
fireplace and pleasant, well-worn furniture. 
Not quite a tidy room—somehow he could 
not imagine Loraine on those bright summer 
days doing a great deal in the house—but at 
least clean and airy. 

Only when she came in the room a little 
later, bringing him some tea and bread and 
butter, there was little of cousinly welcome 
in her face. Arnold smiled his thanks. “I feel 
it’s rather a shame, getting in finally, like 
this,” he admitted. ‘It spoiled your really 
splendid attack.” 

Loraine stiffened. “It hasn’t spoiled my 
way of thinking, though.” In the house, 
although her legs were bare, she had wrapped 
a brightly patterned overall about herself, 
and had caught her hair back to her neck in 
some attempt at order. “I know enough not 
to be unmannerly to injured people, but that 
doesn’t make me like them any better.” 

She sat down on the edge of a chair 
against the nearest wall, with brown hands 
clasped about her knees, and eyes alert as he 
told of their proper connection, and then, 
aware of the deepening interest in her eyes, 
spoke of her grandmother more intimately, 
and of the fine home of her people in the 
East. She even asked a question here and 
there, until, as if all at once realizing that 
she was in danger of losing her armor of 
defense, sprang to her feet and disappeared 
once more in the back of the house. 

He saw little enough of her for the rest of 
the day, although she brought him books 
and refreshment, and in the early evening he 
suggested that he would try and row back to 
the opposite shore. Only, his knee had grown 
so painful and so swollen he could barely set 
his foot to the ground, and after a rather 
desperate attempt to walk across the 
verandah, she settled the question by push- 
ing him back into a chair. 

“You'll have to stay. You can go in the 


back bedroom.” Her voice was quite 
authoritative, although a certain = 
filled her eyes. ‘‘You don’t think it’s broken, 
do you, after what I did? There’s no doctor | 
on the island, you know.” 

“That’s cheerful.” His face had grown 
white again under the strain of walking, but | 
his voice was reassuring. ‘‘No, Loraine, it’s 
not broken. It’s done this before, two or | 
three times since an injury on the field a 
couple of years ago. Besides,” he smiled, 
“I’m going to be a doctor myself, one day. I 
know enough to tell you that.” 

“Oh.” Her eyes seemed to widen with new | 
interest as she studied him, and for the first | 
time a shadow of a smile lit up the habitual | 
soberness of her otherwise vivid face. ‘You | 
could come and be one here then, perhaps.” | 

“Yes, and we could live together in this 
enchanted castle, and it would be a wholly | 
fitting and romantic ending, wouldn’t it?” | 
he returned lightly and with a gleam of 
amusement in his eyes, so that he was 
wholly unprepared for the fire that flashed | 
in her own and the sudden stamp of her foot. 

“Don’t be so stupid!’”” And she turned 
abruptly, with flaming cheeks, into the 
house. 





ARNOLD STAYED on The Rock nearly a | 
week before he was properly abie to walk, | 
and perhaps it was one of the oddest weeks | 
he had ever spent, although, in spots, sur- 
prisingly enjoyable. For Loraine presented 
the puzzling enigma of a score of moods. 
Sometimes fierce with anger at his lightest 
comment; sometimes almost gentle and) 
solicitous for his every comfort. Often eager | 
to hear him talk and asking him about 
himself. Occasionally telling him oe} 
snatches of her own life, and at all times 
proving herself surprisingly alert and well 
informed, for all her island solitude. | 

“You know’’—she favored him with one 
of her rare smiles one evening as they sat on 
the verandah in the light of the setting sun 
—“T rather like to listen to you. You speak | 
the way that daddy did.” 

“If you came East withme like a good girl, | 
you'd hear all your people talk like that.” 
Arnold seized upon the immediate opportun- 
ity of renewing a discussion that brought 
about a spirited argument every single day. 
Only this time she turned her gaze ahead | 
rather reflectively, and clasped her hands | 
about her bare legs beneath the simple| 
cotton frock as she sat on the top step before 
him there. 

“But, Arnold, that wouldn’t make up for 
my home, and freedom, and Tommy—and 
all the things I’m used to, would it?” with 
surprising gentleness and reason, although | 
quite firmly for all that. “I feel it wouldn’t 
be right to leave the home that daddy built. 
I’d always see it standing here, in some 
stranger’s hands—”’ She stopped abruptly 
and was silent. And after a moment Arnold 
spoke with a rather curious diffidence. 

“Loraine, does that boy Tommy mean a 
lot to you—I mean by way of your wanting 
to stay?” 

“I'd stay, anyway.”” She turned to face | 
him squarely as he leaned forward in his 
chair, and he knew that she was quick to 
catch his meaning, even if she were deliber- 
ately evasive. ‘I’ve known Tommy all my | 
life. Wouldn’t anyone like that mean some- | 
thing to you?” Then she shook her head 
slowly. “No, it’s not just Tommy, Arnold. I 
just see no reason why I should go.” 

Later, that same evening, Loraine found 
Arnold seated on the front room couch, 
tightening the bandages about his knee. 

“I think I can get off here tomorrow,” 
casually enough, without even looking up. | 
“If we get these really secure in the morning, | 
I’m going.” 

Loraine stopped short, and had he only | 
seen, the elaborate unconcern that had filled 
her face when entering the room had turned 
to startled dismay. ‘“‘Going where? Back 
East again?” 

And Arnold made the mistake once more 
of laughing softly. “‘Oh, no, not without you, 
young lady.”” Then, perhaps feeling her 
sudden stiffening, he looked up more seri- | 
ously. “I meant—go off your island, really. | 
I don’t think it’s fair to you to have me! 
here.” i 
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Why no sanitary pad 
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new Equalizer Kotex” 
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| voice behind the walls 


beach, and only Tommy let about the place. | 


Not that there was any harm in the boy, but 


she needed care and was as like as not to 


throw half of the beach at anyone who 
ventured in to try and help. They were glad 
enough to think she had a grandmother who 
cared enough to send forher... 


ARNOLD HAD more severe doubts of his 
own gladness, but a certain determination 
took him to The Rock at six o’clock next 
morning, and carefully keeping to the side 
farthest from the house itself. Finally, 


| securing the boat in a little groove between 


two rocks, he pulled a heavy sweater over 
his head and, walking leisurely across the 
island, settled down to wait until he judged 
the lady of the house should have arisen. 

So Loraine Delaire, at ten past seven that 
morning and clad only in a pair of blue 
cotton pyjamas, opened wide the front door 
of the log cabin and started back in swift 
alarm at the sight of her new cousin reclining 
peacefully in one of the old basket chairs on 
the low verandah. The door slammed with 
vehement haste, only to reopen almost at 


| once, and an untidy, red-brown head was 


thrust into view. “You may think you're 
clever!”’ fiercely, as Arnold rose hastily to 
his feet. ‘“‘But you’re not. I won't let you 
in.”” The door slammed again. “And what’s 
more’’—he heard the clear, angry young 
“if you've not gone 
in a minute I'll throw things at you, and I 


don’t care one bit if it knocks you senseless.” 


After a time, quite surprisingly, a slow 


| grin crept across his face. For after all, when 
he really came to think of it, there was 


perhaps some rather intriguing element in 
sitting on a lonely rock in sparkling August 
waters, in spirited combat with anyone 
possessed of all the fire and energy of young 
Loraine Delaire. Although—and the frown 


recrossed his brow—how would he ever dare | 


to face the scornful glance of Charlotte 
Verleigh, if he were forced to confess himself 
powerless in the hands of a seventeen year 
old child? Ridiculous! He straightened with 
a jerk, and just then his eyes caught sight of 
the rowboat rapidly heading toward the 
little bay. He stood up, recognizing that 
black head and bathing suit, and acting ona 
sudden impulse, strolled down to the shore 
to meet the boy. 

Young Tommy Dawes regarded him with 
a maximum of suspicion as he stepped 


ashore, pulling up the boat on the beach | 
after him with brown, muscular arms. “I | 
thought I’d better come,”’ he announced | 


with unsmiling brevity and a rather anxious 
glance toward the house above. ‘‘I saw your 
boat pull round the other side.” 

“You did?” Arnold lifted his eyebrows 
slightly and stood a moment, regarding him 
reflectively. ‘‘Do you consider yourself 
Loraine’s protector, then?” 

Tommy jerked away, and his color deep- 
ened. ‘“‘She’s all right if I’m around. She 
can manage all right, anyway. She’s not a 
helpless, silly sort of girl.” 

“No, maybe she isn’t,” Arnold retorted 


| promptly, and moving to prevent the other's 


immediate passage across the beach. “But 
she’s a very young one, and considering 
that you know her best, I think it would be 
only fair if you’d listen to my side of the 
question and try and help me alittle.” 

“T’m likely to!” Only, at that moment, 
there was a clear call from above, and 
Loraine herself, once more in the blue 
bathing © suit, 


ran down toward them. | 


Her attack came wholly without warning, | 


| as she gathered herself like some small, wild 


fury and launched upon him. Inhisastonish- 


ment Arnold fell back, stumbling over the | 
boat on the beach, and landed rather grace- | 


lessly in a heap upon his back. “Gee!” 
Tommy whistled in admiring awe. ‘You've 
got your nerve, Lorrie!”’ while Loraine stood 
with very reddened face, defiance written in 
every feature, as she waited for him to get 
up and tell her exactly what he might have 
thought. 

Only Arnold didn’t get up, or at least not 
beyond a sitting attitude, and his face 


startled them in its sudden pallor. He jerked | 
his head briefly, and his words came from | 


between tight set teeth. “‘My fool knee—it’s | 


slipped out.” 
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Visitors in 
the House 


(Continued from page |8) 





dusty from her train or motor journey. 
And, by the way, let her know what time is 
convenient in the mornings for her to take 
her bath or shower. It saves you delay and 
her the embarrassment of uncertainty. 
Breakfast in bed is a luxury few will deny. It 
is particularly delightful, I think, when you 
are visiting in town. At the country cot- 
tage, she will probably prefer to get up for 
an early morning dip. 


NOW, IF you’re spending two days, a week, 
two weeks away from home, and your 
hostess realizes that the first essential of 
entertaining is making her plans for your 
amusement fit in with your own, you'll 
have time each day to give yourself a facial. 
A series of facials is a rest cure in itself. The 
lovely, rhythmic patting and smoothing— 
and lovelier still, one’s own rejuvenated 
complexion, is a delight one never tires of. 

Sit down in a comfortable chair in front 
of your mirror, and first cleanse your face 
and neck with cleansing cream—-remember- 
ing that the motions are upward from the 
base of the throat and from the chin. The 
maker of a well-known line of beauty prep- 
arations advises applying cleansing cream 
with a pad of absorbent cotton dampened 
with skin tonic. She tells you to start from 
the left side at the base of the throat and 
work up to the chin, around to the right side. 
Then from the point of the chin around the 
jaw line; from the corner of the mouth up 
across the cheek to the temple; around the 
mouth with a circular movement, across the 
brow from left to right, down the nose, and 
around the eyes, starting from the bridge 
of the nose, over the right eye and round be- 
neath it, over the left eye and round beneath 
it, in the form of a figure eight. And these 
same movements are followed with every 
cream or lotion applied to or taken off 
the face. Get into the habit of practising 
these and you'll find yourself just automati- 
cally doing things on the “up and up” 
method. 

Well, then, you remove the cream with 
cleansing tissues. And now your skin is 
clean and smooth waiting to be toned. 
Wring a pad of asborbent cotton out in ice- 
cold water, soak it in skin tonic, and pat it 
into the skin. Pat it firmly and vigorously— 
you'll love the fresh, vital feel it gives to 
your skin. If your skin is inclined to be 
coarse and your pores enlarged, take special 
pains with this patting process. Use a 
special patter if you like, or else pat with 
the hand slightly cupped. 

Now you are ready for your massage 
cream. You can use a nourishing cream, if 
you like. But the cosmetician, whose facial 


I am describing has an especially warm spot | 
in her heart for what she calls her “‘three-in- | 
one” treatment. And it really is rather | 
wonderful. You combine yourself three of | 
her most potent preparations, two creams | 
and one oil, and smooth it on to the face 
and neck. In these three creams you have | 
nourishment and astringent both, beauti- | 
fully blended and balanced to smooth away | 
wrinkles and tired lines, and to refine and | 
firm the skin. After smoothing the blended | 
creams on the face, pat with your patter or 
with your slightly cupped hand using the | 
movements already described. Pat par- | 
ticularly across any lines or beginnings of 
lines—upward across those from nose to 
mouth, from the corners of the eyes up- 
ward to the temples; across any frown lines; 
and upward from eyebrows to hairline. | 
And don’t forget beneath the chin, either. | 
Slap this part really ruthlessly. 

Now you are ready for your mask. Re- 
move your massage cream with absorbent 
cotton moistened with skin tonic and 
smooth a light nourishing cream on to the 
face. (If you have been massaging with 
nourishing cream only, that preparatory 
step will not, of course, be necessary). Take | 
a large piece of absorbent cotton and split 
it so that it is quite thin but will not come 
apart. Soak it in skin tonic and spread 
it over the face, first making holes for the 
eyes and the mouth. Spread it so that it | 
fits the face smoothly and without wrinkling. | 
Now rub a piece of ice lightly all over the | 
mask. Your skin feels like a baby’s after 
this. Leave the mask on while you relax 
for a few minutes. Then take it off. If 
your skin needs bleaching a little, now is 
the time to apply a mild bleaching cream. 
Otherwise, remove any superfluous oils 
with skin tonic and apply your foundation 
to a new-born skin. 


There are other masks you can use, of | 
course. But the procedure leading up to} 
them is the same in every case. First, 
cleanse; second, tone; third, massage; then 
the mask. You can make a lovely mask with 
honey, which, you know, is wonderfully 
nourishing and stimulating. You simply 
spread it on and pat the skin until you 
feel a pleasant tingling sensation. | 

There is a pack you can make with milk, 
too. Milk contains nourishment for the 
skin when it is applied externally. The ladies | 
of the French court knew that when they 
bathed their bodies in milk. Make the milk 
pack by mixing milk with almond meal | 
until it forms a thick, smooth paste, adding | 
the milk slowly, and stirring all the time. | 
Spread this on the face and neck and allow 
it to remain on until dry. Then remove with | 
cold cream or cleansing cream. For a} 
wrinkled forehead it is a good plan to spread 
the paste on the forehead only last thing at 
night, and allow it to remain onall night. | 


Incidentally, if you, as a guest, want to 
express your appreciation of your = 
| 





hospitality, what could be more gracefully 
given than a jar of her favorite nourishing 
cream or muscle oil, a bottle of bath salts or 
toilet water? You'll be a popular visitor if 
you remember your hostess in this way! 


Vour personal Problem 


Fe 


Does your mirror show you that something's not quite 
right with your appearance? If it does, and you are not 
certain how to remedy it yourself, why not write to 
Annabelle Lee for her personal advice? She will reply by 
letter if you send a stamped, addressed envelope with 


your enquiry. 


Could humdrum, roughened 
hands stir his heart this way? 


OMEN’S HANDS need not 

shrink from duty to keep 
romance. Let them tend little babies, 
wash dishes, type letters, drive cars. 
Still they can cling to the caressing 
smoothness that thrills a man. 


Skin specialists have made this 
miracle possible. Searching through 
all the world, they found two in- 
gredients that do wonders for the 
skin. 


2 wonderful ingredients heal 
chapping and dryness 


One soothes and heals; it makes 
chapped dry skin as smooth as silk. 
The other whitens wonderfully—re- 


2 WoNDERFUL INGREDIENTS in this fra- 
grant liquid transform workaday hands 
—restore whiteness and rose-petal 
smoothness. 
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moves the grimy traces of a worka- 
day world. 

They blended these two precious 
ingredients in a silvery white, frag- 
rant liquid—Jergens Lotion. 

See how just one application soft- 
ens and heals the skin. It’s all ab- 
sorbed ... there’s never a bit of 
stickiness. 

Faithful daily use of Jergens Lo- 
tion restores even the most ill-treated 
hands to loveliness. 

Many women have discovered 
that Jergens Lotion is a perfect pow- 
der base, too. It’s so smooth and 
holds the powder so long. 


You'll want a bottle on your. 
dressing table—another conveniently 
in the kitchen. One in your desk 
drawer, if you’re a business girl. 
Drug stores and toilet goods coun- 
ters have Jergens Lotion, 50 cents— 
and $1.00 for the big economy bottle. 
Put Jergens Lotion on your shop- 
ping list today. 


FREE! Generous trial bottle. 


Send for free sample of Jergens Lotion 
The Andrew Jergens Co. 
5611 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 
(MADE IN CANADA) 
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New Beauty Secret 
...- changed her 
whole Appearance! 


CE. From a fine family. Yet men were 

puzzled by the appearance of her lips. 
They looked so artificial. ..so0 conspicu- 
ous. Reason enough why she switched to a 
new kind of lipstick! A lipstick that flatters 
the lips with rich, natural color... banishing 
that painted look! 


Unlike ordinary lipsticks 
The trouble is, you never suspect yourself 
of a cheap appearance. Yet any ordinary lip- 
stick hardens your mouth with a painted 
look. Tangee, however, is unique. Tangee 
cannot make your lips look painted! 


Tangee isn’t paint. It’s different. It even | 


looks different. In the stick, Tangee is orange. 
Does that mean orange lips, you say? Abso- 
lutely no! Put it on. Watch it change color 
instantly to the one shade of blush rose per- 
fect for you! 


Natural color like your own! 
Use Tangee. See your lips youthfully love- 
ly! Satin-smooth . .. delicately scented. Fresh 
with your own natural color the whole day 
through! Tangee costs no more than ordinary 
lipsticks ... yet it lasts longer. At your drug 
store or cosmetic counter, 


Send for Tangee Make-up Set 


Easy to try Tangee! Mail coupon with 10c 
(stamps or coin) for Tangee Miracle Make- 
up ‘Set containing trial- 
size Tangee Lipstick and 
Rouge Compact. Clip 
coupon now! 


Blended Face 
Powder! 


Actually contains 
Tangee color 
principle. Produces a soft 
underglow making your 
skin look younger, fresher 
—more natural. For like 
Tangee Lipstick, it matches 
your own natural skin 
tones. In the popular 
shades: Flesh, Rachel, 
Light Rachel and White. 


SAAS 


vs Lipstick 
THAT 


NEW! 


the magic 





t Fam 


PAINTED 


TA 


¥*% SPECIAL 10c OFFER! 


Palmers, Limited C83, 9 
750 Vitre St. W., Montreal, Canada 


I enclose 10c. Send Miracle Make-up Set 
containing trial-size { Taneee ee caine 


LOOK 
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| “Oh, I’m glad you’ve got that much 

sense,” shortly. And then her whole mood 
seemed to change and her eyes widened 
slowly. ‘Arnold, it’s a pity you're so 
stubborn on that one point. You're quite 
nice otherwise . and it won’t do any 
good. I can’t leave my home when it’s the 
only thing I've got.” 

Arnold’s patience was becoming too ex- 
hausted by this time to do more than stare 
at her with tightened lips. “Then I wish to 
goodness a cyclone would blow it away and 
we could end this stupid nonsense. If it 
weren't for your grandmother I’d be glad to 
leave you on your Rock for the rest of your 
life; and I think I'll do it, anyway.” 

“Because you won't be able to help it. 
Because you know nothing short of your 
silly cyclone would budge me.” 

“Oh, is that so?’’ darkly enough; and he 
was to remember that afterward—in one of 
those accidents that come so suddenly and 
without warning—to change the whole 
scheme of things in a single hour. He rose 
to his feet a few minutes later, to limp 
across to the central table and regard 
Loraine’s attempts to pump up a decidedly 
failing gasoline lamp with a severely critical 
eye. 

‘Here, let me do it,” with a savage mascu- 
line authority, increased by the stubborn set 
of her whole face as he approached. ‘‘The 
fool contraption’s on its last legs anyhow, 
but I daresay I’ve got more strength.”’ He 
reached out his hand to take the pump, and 
she in a swift burst of anger pushed him 
back. 

“Leave it alone!” 

Arnold caught at the table to steady 
himself, and the next minute the lamp 
crashed to the floor. There was a sudden 


| roar and fierce glare, and in that instant a 


| low sheet of flame seemed to spread greedily 
| across the whole room. 

Just for one horrified moment Amold 
caught the accusing gleam of Loraine’s eyes 
| in her white face. 

“If youdid that. . 
house. . .!” 

And after that, there was all the impotent 
struggle and confusion of one girl and a man 
with a lame leg trying to subdue a fire on a 
waterless island. It was quite hopeless from 
the first, and they knew it very well; and 
finally all they could do was to try and 
salvage from the blazing fury what they 
could. Loraine, still with that white, dread- 
ful look about her, was like one possessed. 
She darted time and again into that fierce 
heat, with Arnold close behind, helping, and 
protesting more each minute. 

“But look Loraine, it’s madness. You 
stay out, and I'll do what I can, myself.” 

She ignored him so completely that finally 
he seized her in his arms and stumbled with 
her, struggling wildly, to the rocks outside. 
‘Now listen,” grimly. ‘“‘Don’t be a little 
\idiot. Your life’s more important than a 

few old things.” 

“It isn't. I tell you I shan’t let daddy’s 

things burn up. Let go this minute, or 
I'll. . .”” Sheacted on her unfinished threat 
by kicking violently, and at the same time 
catching a portion of his arm between her 
| strong little teeth. Unprepared for the blows 
that fell upon his knee, his grasp slackened 
briefly, and without an instant’s hesitation 
she had struggled free and was back in the 
flaming house. 

He set off in pursuit, but by the time he 
got there a wall had fallen in a blazing mass, 
|and when he pulled her out again into the 

cool night air, there was no fight left in her. 
She lay back limply in his arms, and there 
was a sudden desperate fear in his eyes as he 
saw the first boat from the opposite shore 
pull into the little bay below. 

And in the morning, The Rock was almost 
as it had been twenty years ago—all that 
was left of the home of the Delaires, a 
charred heap on the summit. From his bed 
beside the window of the hotel, Arnold 
looked with darkened, sleepless eyes across 


. to try and burn my 


the happenings of the night before. Loraine, 
now lying out at Tommy’s home, severely ill 


| the water there, his mind a tumult with 


| with shock and burns-and (moving restlessly 


despite the warning of that doctor summoned 


| from one of the larger islands that he must 


keep completely still) tormented by the! 
thought of Loraine’s face as she flung that 
accusation at him. If anything should | 
happen to Loraine—and he could not forget 
that limp young body in his arms should | 
happen while she still was thinking that 

But nothing really happened to Loraine. 
She was too young and strong altogether, 
and the continued whiteness of her face, as 
she lay in a tiny upstairs room in the old 
farmhouse of the Dawes, was not wholly 
due to burns and shock. And on that day 
when Arnold was at last allowed to go into 
that room, they stared at each other in a 
sort of helpless wordlessness they neither 
knew how to avoid. Finally, a flood of color 
filled her cheeks. 

“Arnold!” and there was something almost 
frightened in her eyes. ‘‘Don’t look at me 
like that! I never meant to say what I did 

. about the house. I know you wouldn’t 
ever . . . and I never meant to do anything 
to hurt your leg again like I know I did.” 

“Why, Loraine’’—he stared back in hot, 
uncomfortable confusion—‘‘I never intended 
to look as if I thought or blamed you. If 
you knew how awful I’ve felt, myself, at the 
whole thing!” 

“I don’t want you to,” quickly. “I’ve 
been thinking an awful lot, Arnold; and of 
all the beastly things I was—” 

“You weren't!” with almost welcome! 
emphasis. “I don’t blame you. I had no 
business to try and force you. . .”. And 
then he sat down rather stiffly on the edge of 
her*bed, and a trifle hesitantly covered her 
hand, lying so idly on the cover, with his 
own. “Listen, Loraine,” very gently. ‘‘I’m| 
not going to ask you to come back with me, 
now. If you would like to stay on here} 
awhile, I'll make arrangements with the | 
Dawes—and we can see a little later.” 

“You mean,”’ her eyes widened, and she | 
made no attempt to move her hand, “‘you | 
don’t want to make me go back now?” 

He shook his head. ‘Not if you'll be| 
happier here with your friends. I'll try and 
make your grandmother understand.” She 





struggled to sit up a little, her eyes still on| | 


his face. 

“You mean Tommy, don’t you, Arnold?” 
with a simple directness that made his own 
eyes meet hers rather unhappily. ‘“‘Why, I 
think he’s the reason why I couldn’t stay 
here. He likes me a bit, you know, although 
I’ve never tried to encourage him; but it | 
wouldn't be fair to stay on . in his 
house.” 

“You don’t like him, then?” And although | 
Arnold felt a swift sense of sympathy for the 
absent Tommy, something in his whole | 
heart seemed to lighten. 

“Why, he’s a darling boy, of course, but 
good gracious, no—-not that way!” in such 
surprise and with such a hint of Charlotte 
Verleigh about her in that moment that 
Arnold, for the first time in days, had 
difficulty in suppressing a faint smile. 

“But, Loraine, what are we to do with| 
you, then?” seriously, an instant later. 

“Oh!” almost desperately at length. | 
“‘What else can I do—-now. I suppose I've! 
got to do what you want. You're all I've got | 
that belongs to me, and I’ve not much 
choice.” She turned her face from him 
suddenly into the whiteness of her pillow, | 
and his hand went out to touch the tangled 
brightness of her hair. ‘‘Loraine—listen.” a 
trifle unsteadily, then. “If you do come with 
me, you'll find others who belong to you and 
want you, then. You won’t have to worry 
about me at all, you know.” 

“But, Arnold’’—it was scarcely more than | 
a muffled whisper, so that he had to bend 
close to listen—‘I’m glad I belong to you | 

I think I have been all the time 
really.” 

“Loraine” —and his fingers closed tightly | 
about her hand once again-—‘‘if you could 
guess how glad Iam... . and how I'd like 
tothink .. .* 

But he paused, and after a moment spoke | 
of other things quietly. 
was in his charge . . and perhaps she 
understood, for her fingers tightened sud- 
denly about his own. “Arnold,” only finally, | 
as she turned to meet his glance, she spoke 
quite simply, 
you very much. 





” 


For while Loraine | 





“T think I may like going ~ 
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Some Misfits are 
humorous, some tragic 


A misfit tooth brush — that doesn’t 
clean all your teeth, back and front 
—may be tragic—physically. 

TEK is shaped to fit even the tartar- 
and-stain area back of your front 
teeth. TEK better bristles are labo- 
ratory-selected to last longer and 
clean better. Better Shape, Better 
Bristles, make TEK Better Value. 


Tek : 


the modern 

tooth brush 
A 

Geforven alohnen 





Here's the way TEK fits behind 
your dental arch. Ifyoucan'tdo 


PRODUCT 
this with your brush it’s o misfit. 


MADE IN CANADA 





Don’t Let 
SUNBURNED HAIR 
Mar Your Beauty 


As you get your summer’s tan, don’t 
let your hair become like straw, 
streaky and unattractive! Parching 
is injurious to hair and scalp. You 
can avoid this by the new soapless 
shampoo treatment, Admiracion. As 
it cleanses the hair, restoring its nat- 
ural sheen, it tones the scalp checking 
dandruff and protecting it against the 
drying effects of direct sunlight. 
Admiracion washes away with a 
single rinse—take a bottle in your 
vacation kit. 
Avgrens by Good Housekeeping Bureau 
« « Send for 2-treatment bottle today. 


Apmiracicn 


Soapless Shampoo Treatment 


BRITISH AMERICAN AGENCIES LTD. 
163 Dufferin Street, Torento. 
Sole Distributors for Canada. 
lease send me the 2-treatment bottle of 
Acimiracion I enclose 9c. in stamps to 





cover cost of packing and mailing. N 
| MRE cep dcdanNndkenscamacesdaunesuaes? 

ADIDRESS  ..cccccccccccsccvcccvevcccers 
SAAT EDMOND LEO HI AISE NS ILD TELE PSA AEA 
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Susan went out obediently. Mother just 
straightened herself a little. Grandma 
pursed her lips. They’d always said Jack 
was too peremptory. 

Bill said: ‘‘Why don’t you come when I 
call you like that, Myrt?” 

“Catch me!” said Myrtle. 

Bill turned on the radio. Somebody was 
playing. The sound of the violin went 
through Bibby like a knife. She wanted to 
get away—anywhere. It was like a voice 
calling her from another world—a world of 
fools who still believed. She got near 
Michael. 

“Michael, let’s slip out a minute.” 

“sure,” 

They weren’t missed. The others were 
busy now in conversation. The violin was 
cut across by the cacophony of jazz. Bibby 
led Michael through the dark kitchen, out 
past the back stairs and on to the porch. 
They went down the steps softly, as if 
afraid of pursuit. The grass received them; 
above them now were the branches of apple 
trees. 

“Michael . . .” said Bibby in a whisper, 
and stopped. Voices came to them from 
under the trees. 

“Susan,” said Jack, “I had to get you 
away. That’s the tree there. I’ll never for- 





A Lady 
of Title 


(Continued from page |2) 





{Synopsis of previous chapters.} 
MIREILLE WHO has spent her girlhood in 
her father’s hunting lodge in Quebec, falls in 
love with David Bartley, a young English- 
man who comes to Canada for a holiday, and 
they are married. David’s mother, Lady 
Bartley, is strongly against the marriage as 
she wanted her son to marry money. When 
her son and his wife return to the English 
estate, Lady Bartley tells Mireille that she 
will do all in her power to wreck the marriage. 

Mireille finds life in England full of 
troubles, chiefly through the financial diffi- 
culties of her husband and mother-in-law. 
She makes one staunch friend, Cynthia, and 
through her meets some London musical 
comedy producers, and Feodor, a song 
writer. 

One day Lady Bartley asks Mireille if she 
minds her inviting Phyllis Carpenter, who 
had been engaged to David before he went 
to Canada, for a week’s visit. Mireille thinks 
it rather strange but makes no demur. The 
story continues. 





the telephone. Mireille shrugged and went 
to her own room, locked the door. 

Fortunately, she told herself, she was 
almost packed in readiness for the trip north. 
She added another bag. Her trunks could be 
forwarded later. 

A few minutes later Cynthia sounded the 
motor horn from the drive. Mireille put on 


Circus cul-out 


coming 


next month 





get how we slipped out, you in your wed- 
ding dress, and I held you because you were 
afraid. I thought I loved you then, Susan— | 
I never guessed that I could love you more. 
What fools they’d think us! It isn’t done, 
you know—after ten years.”” The sound of | 
the voice ceased. Then Susan said: “The 
same moon, too—remember?—through the 
branches of the tree. . .” 

Michael caught Bibby’s arm. 

“It's their night,” he whispered. ‘“Let’s 
go in.” 

She nodded. She wanted to cry, “Michael 

. . you see? It’s all right.” But she could 
only squeeze his hand tight. They went in. 





Myrtle said: ‘Where have you kids been?| | 


What kind of a party do you think this is?” | 
She was vexed and looked irritably at Bill, | 
then back to Bibby and Michael. ‘You'll | 
get over it,” she said tartly. Then she stop- | 
ped, her eyes fixed on Bibby’s face. Bibby | 
stood in the doorway, forgetting that she | 
still had tight hold of Michael’s hand, not 
knowing that her eyes were like stars shining | 
from some remote security—looking upon 
them all, upon father and mother and Uncle 
Joseph and Aunt Edith, upon grandma and 
Myrtle and Bill, as if to them also the 
miracle might come, and the magic touch of | 
youth be once more put upon them. | 


| 


her hat and without a single look around| 


rapidly descended the stairs. Webb was 
putting her bags on the luggage rack. 
Cynthia said comfortably, companionably, 
“Ready, darling?’’ Mireille nodded, her 
gratitude flowing out in a warm, strong 
wave to this proved friend. 

‘Neither Phyllis nor Lady Bartley was in 
sight as the car moved off. | 


DICKENSON sat in Feodor’s apartment on 
one of those exotic leather divans that the 
young artist affected. Madge Bowen, the 
leading lady of his revue, sat near him. 
These late parties did not agree with Mr. 
Dickenson. His small, somewhat protruding | 
eyes were heavily ringed with mauve; his! 
hand as he raised his cup of café noir shook 
very noticeably; he put the cup back on its 
saucer with a clatter. He yearned for his | 
bed, the ministrations of his well-trained | 
man; for privacy in which to admit the fact 
that he was no longer young, and act 
accordingly. He looked at the shapely figure 
of his companion, noted the slightly heavy 
bust confined by the twin points of her 
bodice, and thought that he could very well | 
get along without her. 

“‘Where,”’ he asked testily, “did Feodor 
go? It’s time I was getting home.” 

“He had a telephone call,’’ Miss Bowen 
replied, ‘‘and dashed out shouting that he 
would be back shortly. The remark was| 
addressed to you, by the way.” 

“Didn’t hear him. How long ago was} 
that?” 

“‘Look!’’ Miss Bowen shot out abruptly | 
by way of reply. 

“‘Where?” he demanded grumpily. His 
gaze darted through the doorway. ‘The 
fillies! Decked out for the fair.”” He sat 
erect, his pulse quickening. ‘‘Isn’t that little 
Lady Bartley a knockout!” 

Mireille showing no derogatory effects 
from the ravages of her distress, emerged 
from the short evening wrap she wore as 
dewy, fragrant and fresh as a summer’s 
morning. Her effect upon Dickenson was | 
the same as that of some revivifying drug. 
He slid hastily off the divan, evaded Miss | 
Bowen’s detaining grasp, and hurriedly 
crossed the room. 

“Why,” he burst out expansively, “this is 
a pleasure. How do you do, Miss Weste, | 
Lady Bartley?” 

“Use the studio,” Feodor put in. “I’ve 
had a little talk with Lady Bartley on the| 
way over about the matter she is going ta} 
take up with you. She has my hearty} 
recommendation. The reason is obvious. 
Take a good look at her.” 

“She is easy to look at,” Mr. Dickenson 
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“How can I fight film and 
save my teeth?” 


HE story of a lost tooth is brief. Film 

attacks.The tooth resists. New film forms 
constantly. In it are living germs which 
cause decay—yes, millions of them. Day by 
day this invisible war goes on until at last 
film wins, And one more tooth is lost. 


What is film? 


Film is ever present—in every mouth—on 
every tooth—constantly accumulating. 
Sometimes it is invisible—more often it 
forms a yellow, ugly mask. 

Film is soft and sticky. Food particles 
cling to it. The mineral salts in saliva com- 
bine with it to forrn hard, irritating tartar. 
This causes gums to bleed and lays them 
open to infection. 

But film’s greatest damage is done through 
tooth decay. In film are tiny, rod-shaped 
germs... Lactobacilli. These germs throw off 
enzymes which, in turn, produce strong acid. 
This acid eats away tooth enamel just as 
other acids burn holes in cloth or wood. 
Deeper and deeper goes the acid. Bigger and 
bigger grows the cavity. Finally the nerve is 
reached ... the root canal infected . . . and 
unless repaired in time, results may well 
prove tragic. 


“’ What can | do to fight decay ?” 


Remember this: a clean tooth never decays. 
To keep teeth clean and free from film use 
Pepsodent instead of ordinary tooth pastes. 
Why? Because Pepsodent contains a special 
film-removing substance. 

This film-removing material in Pepsodent 
is one of the great discoveries of the day. 
Its power to remove every trace of film- 
stain is revolutionary! Its notable distinction 
of being twice as soft as other materials in 


common use has gained wide recognition. 

And so, when tempted to try cheap and 
ineffective tooth pastes, remember the one 
safe way to fight film is to use the special 
film-removing tooth paste—Pepsodent. 
Use it twice a day and see your dentist at 
least twice a year. 


How Film leads to 
bleeding gums! 


Normal clean 2 Film (C) begins 
teeth. (A) is gum to form near gum 
line. line. Bacteria begin 


to grow in film. 


3 Film combines 
with minerals in 
saliva and hardens 
into tartar which pro- 
ducesirritation,caus- 
ing gums to recede. 





Tartar continues 
to form. Gum tis- 
sue is further de- 
stroved. Gums bleed 
and the way isopened 
for serious infection. 





eed. “This way, Lady Bartley. Ex . 
—-_a  O Pepsodent-.. the special film-removing tooth paste 


“‘Shan’t be long,”’ Mireille called over her 
shoulder. | 


PEPSODENT TOOTH PASTE IS MADE IN CANADA 
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now embodied in a soft, 
fluffy-dry Face Powder 


Fos centuries, the world’s leading skin spe- 
cialists have encouraged the use of Olive Oil. 
Its healing, soothing and softening properties 
are praised by beauty experts everywhere. 

Heretofore, it was necessary to use Olive 
Oil in liquid form to get its beneficial effects. 
But now this precious beauty-aid is blended 
in a soft, clinging face powder known to mil- 
lions as OUTDOOR GIRL. 

Because of its unique Olive Oil base, Out- 
poor GIRL Face Powder acts as a softener of 
sun-dried skin. It frees the complexion from 
redness and roughness. Keeps the skin young, 
firm and supple, 

Try this different face powder today. In 7 
smart shades to blend naturally with any com- 
plexion. The Good Housekeeping “Seal of Ap- 
proval” is your guarantee of quality. 

OutTpoorR GirL Face Powder and other 
Olive Oil Beauty Products are sold by leading 
drug, department and chain stores in 3 sizes 
—15c, 25c and $1.00. If you want to sample 
five of the most popular OUTDOOR GIRL prep- 
arations, mail the coupon below. 


OUTDOOR GIRL 


Nive OL 
FACE POWDER 





Crystal Products Co., Ltd. 
427 St. Francois-Xavier Street 
(Dept. 21H) Montreal, Canada 


I enclose 10c to cover postage and handling. Please 
send me your OuTDOOR GIRL “Introductory Sampler” 
containing liberal trial packages of Olive Oil Face Pow- 
der—Lightex Face Powder— Olive Oil Cream—Liquefy- 
ing Cleansing Cream and Lip-and-Cheek Rouge. 





City... 





Avoid the embarrassment of gray, faded, 
bleached or streaked hair. Tint it easily 
and instantly to its natural shade, from 
lightest blond to deepest black, Just comb 
GRAY through harmless, odorless Brownatone. 
Guaranteed results. Does not prevent perfect 
HA | R waving of the hair. At all dealers, 50c, 
Or send 10c. for trial bottle. 


Kenten Pharmacal Co., Dept. EE-29, Windsor, Ontario 


RBROWNATO NE 


DON'T 
HAVE 


TINTS GRAY HAIR ANY SHADE | 
SD | 

















Michael Meets 
| . 
ithe Family 


(Continued from page 1|7) 





Bibby said: “I thought you were going 
to have games or something.”’ She had been 
dreading games, but anything was better 
than this. 

“Games?” said grandma, pricking up her 
ears. ‘Bridge. We'll play bridge. Fetch 
the cards, Billy.” 

They played two tables. Grandma, 
mother, Uncle Joseph, Aunt Edith at one 
table; Bill partnered by Myrtle, Michael 
across the green table from Bibby. She 
did not want to meet his eyes. She admired 
the quiet way he was fitting in. She noticed 
how long and sensitive his hands were, com- 
pared with Bill’s stubby fingers. She felt 
suddenly as if he were slipping away from 
|her; as if this family of hers, by blood or 
| marriage—except perhaps father, who could 
now in quiet read his paper, being left out 
of things like this—were robbing her, were 
pushing Michael from her to a place where 
she could never reach him, were drawing 
her by harsh cords of disharmonious family 
life, by commonplace of routine, by accept- 
ance of mediocrities, back into a place from 
which she could never escape. 

“Fancy,” said Myrtle, “just fancy Suse 
being married ten years today.” 

“That table was pushed back against the 
wall,’”’ said mother reminiscently. ‘The 
cake stood there.” 

“You put too much fruit in it,” said 
grandma. “It never rose right. You 
wouldn’t listen to me.” 

“Suse looked swell all right,”’ said Myrtle. 
“When Jack made his speech after the 
toasts, Suse grabbed my hand. I was right 
next to her. ‘I’m going to cry or something,’ 
she said. I told her if she did I’d pour the 
rest of the punch over her.” 

“Why, in heaven’s name?” said Aunt 
Edith. 

“Why should I pour the punch?” 

“‘No. Why should she cry?” 

“‘That’s what I asked her. She said it was 
because Jack was so wonderful, standing 
ithere talking about her like that. Every- 
body feels a bit that way.” 

“T didn’t,” said grandma. ‘Deal, Edith. 
Don’t sit there like a frozen statue. If any- 
body felt queer it was your grandfather. He 
was almost late. I always told him he’d be 
late for judgment. Hold your hand up, 
Joseph, I can see what you’ve got. Tell him, 
Edith. I’m out of throat lozenges.” 

“Did you feel queer about me, Myrt?” 
asked Bill, grinning. 

“Of course I did.” 

“Good Lord. To see you now, who'd sus- 
|pect? Take a look at us, kids. Before and 
| after using.” 

“If you'd talk less,” said Myrtle, “‘we 
| might win a trick or two. You weren't built 
| to do two things at once.” 

“There you go,”’ said Bill. “See what five 
years do! Before that you used to hold my 
hand under the table. Now you're con- 
fidential with your feet.” 

Bibby shot another glance, half evasively, 
|at Michael. He was playing a steady game, 
| saying little. ‘Why did I bring him?” she 
| thought. She laid down her hand. 

“The rest are mine,” she said. 
rubber.” 

She got up and went to the window. Over 
|the back area the moon was already de- 
|clining. The apple trees that once were an 
orchard here were ghostly under it. No 
blossom remained on them, but other frag- 
rances of the night beat against the wire 
screen on the window, and the ground was 
ringed under each tree with fallen white. 

“Come on, Bibby,” said Myrtle. 

“No,” said Bibby suddenly. 
Myrtle. It’s awful—awful.” 

“What’s awful?” asked grandma. 

“To sit here playing bridge a night like 
| this.”’ 








“That’s 


“Please, 


“Go on out and hold his hand in the 
moonlight,” laughed Bill. 

“That isn’t funny,’ said Myrtle. “Why 
doesn’t Suse come? It’s supposed to be her 
party.” 

Father got up suddenly, tossing down his 
paper. 

“Here they are!” he called. 

Bibby made a rush for the door; the 
others followed. Suse was already up the 
steps, Jack was just slamming-to the door 
of the sedan. He was tall and slim, in light 
overcoat and grey fedora. Suse was a little 
plumper than she used to be. 

“Bibby.” 

“Suse, dear.” 

“Hullo everybody. Well, mother, daddy! 
Hullo, grandma! And Myrtle herself—and 
husband Bill. My, it’s great to be home.” 

Bibby stood back where she could get 
hold of Michael's hand. She had an im- 
pression of having been a long time away 
from him; the clasp of his hand in the dark 
corner of the hall was reassuring. | 

“Suse,” said Bibby. ‘‘This is Michael.” 

“I’m so glad,” said Suse, “to meet 
Michael.” 

They shook hands. Something had hap- 
pened to Suse. Bibby could see that. She| 
was—she was tailored. Her greeting, her 
eagerness to see them all was real enough, 
but there was something else. She didn’t 
quite belong here. One couldn’t stop to 
analyze; here was Jack. More greetings 
must be accomplished, and the introduc- 
tion. She watched Jack and Michael shak- 
ing hands. Jack was a little grey already; 
he made Michael look very young. Bibby 
felt queer remembering that it was ten, 
years since she saw Jack last. The very last | 
glimpse of him, Suse standing on the steps | 
of the moving train, Jack’s arm about her, | 
everybody waving, cheering, throwing con- | 
fetti. Jack had a position on the Pacific 
coast, but now, of course, they could get 
home—now that he had recently moved to 
within striking distance of the East. But 
ten years—it had changed them. Bibby | 
was almost afraid of the old intimacies} 








which might not do for people who had seen | 


so much, who had had their ups and downs, 
who had two children already at school. 

Suse and Jack disappeared upstairs to! 
get the stains of travel off them. The others | 
—a little flatly—went back into the double 
rooms where the cards lay in disarray. 

“Suse looks well,’’ said father. 

“She’s different,”’ said grandma. 

“What do you expect?’ asked mother. | 
“Ten years of married life—and all they’ve | 
been through—losing his job and every- 
thing.” 

“She was so bubbling—so young,” in- 
sisted father. ‘““They both were—like Bibby 
here,—and Michael.” He said it tenderly. 

Bibby felt a wave of suffocation come over 


her. 


SUSE CAME down presently. She was, 
wearing grey which suited her, and a bunch 
of violets. Had Suse done so well or not? 
Bibby could feel the question in the air. 

“‘We thought you folks were never com- 
ing,”’ said Myrtle. 

“We got here as soon as we could.” 

“T’ll bet they were holding hands down 
the road,” said Bill, winking at Bibby. 

Suse laughed. 

“After ten years, Bill?” 

“On an anniversary!’ said grandma with 
sudden sternness. ‘Grandfather never for- 
got ours. We made it a practice never to 
quarrel on an anniversary.” 

Everybody laughed. 

Uncle Joseph was heard catechizing Aunt 
Edith. 

“Do they say he’s got a job now?” 

“Yes, of course. At Fort William.” 

“Worth a million? Great day!” said 


Uncle Joseph. “‘Nobody told me. Stocks?”’| for use before retiring 


“Don’t be a fool!”’ cried Aunt Edith. 
“‘Pool?”” nodded Uncle Joseph. “Wheat, | 
eh? Well, well.” 
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yjowe DRESSES 
Vie FRIENDS 


} 


Perspiration can Cost 
You Both 





New dresses may be easy to buy, but new 
friends are hard to find. Even if you can af- 
ford to ruin good dresses with unsightly 
perspiration stains, don’t risk offending 
your friends with perspiration's odors! 
For underarm odor subtracts irreparably 
from your charm. And the dress that per- 
spiration fades, is all too soon discarded. 


Odorono Protects your Charm 
and Saves your Dresses 
Perspiration is no problem, if you prevent 
it. This, Odorono—a doctor's prescription- 
does safely and surely. For underarm mois- 
ture must be prevented if you want to save 
both your dresses and your friends. With 
Odorono, perspiration and its odors will 

never disturb you. 

Both Odorono Regular (ruby red) and 
Instant Odorono (colorless) now have the 
original Odorono sanitary applicator. 


ODORONO 
REGULAR 


INSTANT 
ODORONO 
is for quick use—while 
dressing or at any time. 
1 to 3 days’ protection. 





—gives 3 to 7 days’ 
complete protection. 


i 
Jack’s voice was heard calling urgently | O O-: e O 
from upstairs. 
“Susan !”’ 
His voice sounded curt and imperious. 
“Yea?” 


“Come here.” 
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URINE, 


RELIEVES 
BURNING 
EYES! 





Cools, Soothes, Refreshes! 


After motoring, or whenever your 
eyes burn, smart, itch and feel weary, 
apply afew drops of time-tried Murine. 
Its 10 beneficial ingredients act in- 
stantly to soothe away the burning 
sensation, to clear up the bloodshot 
condition, and to relieve the tired feel- 
ing. In almost no time your eyes will 
feel soothed and refreshed. 

Also use this cooling, soothing lotion 
to banish irritation caused by outdoor 
sports. And after reading, sewing or 
office work to alleviate eye discomfort. 
Any druggist can supply you with this 
quick, safe relief—and it costs less 
than a penny an application! 


RINE; 


FOR Your 


EYES 


MADE IN CANADA 


Blondes Wanted 


E WANT 1,000,000 more blondes to try a 
wonderful shampoo that keeps the hair | 
bright and lovely. Brings back the natural | 
gold tint to dull, faded, or streaked hair. Pre- 


vents oiliness, a chief cause of blonde hair dark- | 


ening. Millions use it. It’s called Blondex. 


Now you can geta big package of Blondex for | 
only 25¢. Formerly sold only in the dollar size. 
Now within the reach of everyone only a few 
cents a shampoo. Not a dye—Blondex is safe 
and fine for the scalp. Try this amazing sham- 
poo today. Make your hair young again— filled 
with shimmering gold. Get Blondex now at any 
good drug or department store. 
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| slowly. 


C.218—For “‘high days and holidays” you 
could not find a lovelier or more artistic 
purse. Old tapestry design, to be worked in 
tangerine and rust shades with deep green 
foliage. Size 5 x 9 inches, stamped on heavy 
cream linen, with lining, interlining, cottons 
for working and zipper fastener, the price is 
$1.25. 





Order these, or any of the handicrafts shown by our Handicraft Studio in previous 
481 University 
personal requirements where color seléction is given. 


issues from Marie Le Cerf, Chatelaine, 





A Lady 
of Title 


(Continued from page 32) 





Our tastes are so similar. I’ve often thought 
of bringing him to the point and accepting 
him.” 

“But what about Peter Innes?” 


Cynthia shot her a keen glance. “You 
find Peter rather nice, don’t you?” 
“He is nice,” Mireille replied. “I’ve 


thought of him often as a husband for you. 
He’s the only one I’ve met so far that’s 
anyway worthy of you.” 
Cynthia dropped a curtsy: 
she said, “‘you overwhelm me.” 
“He likes you, Cynthia.” 
“I’ve thought so at times,” she replied 
“Frankly, I’m nearer caring for 
Peter now than any other man I know. I’ve 


*“‘My dear,” 


| a Suspicion, though, that he isn’t the marry- 


| ing kind.” 


| 


She added quickly, “I mean I 
don’t think he cares particularly for women; 
sort of natural bachelor type.” 

Mireille did like the calm, steady, de- 
pendable Innes. But it was Feodor who 
proved really congenial to her and who soon 
began to absorb most of the time she spent 
away from Cynthia. She was intensely 
| grateful to Feodor. He had brought with 
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C.220—Linen Sports Set. The very latest 
for summer wear —36-inch scarf, and purse 
6 x 11 inches with large gusset, making it 
very roomy and useful. Can be supplied in 
green, yellow, mauve, light and medium} 
blue and white linen. Scarves are lined with 
white linen, and purses with matching color. 
The braid is in white. The scarf, with lining | 


and braid is priced at 95 cents; the purse, 
with lining, interlining, fasteners and braid | 
$1.75. 


at 95 cents; or the set 





C.219—To complete the tailored or sports | 
outfit, a monogram purse is always ap- 
propriate. The one pictured comes in light 
and medium blue, white, cream, natural 
(brown), mauve, green and yellow linen, 
monogram to be worked in any color de- 
sired. Size 5 x 9 inches. Complete materials 
are supplied at 65 cents. 


Avenue, Toronto, Ont. State 








him the book, lyrics and music—the latter 
in the form of American gramophone | 
records—to “Hitch Your Wagon’—the 
musical comedy Dickenson was producing in 
October, and in which Mireille had been 
promised a part, and was coaching her in 
the rdle he had chosen for her. As he 
explained, a little apologetically, it was not a 
particularly ambitious part. It did, however, 
elevate her above the chorus and gave her a! 
solo dance in which to demonstrate her 
ability and individuality. 





ONE WET AFTERNOON when the wind 
rumbled in the chimney and brisk flames 
crackled up from the heap of peat brick on | 
the hearth, Mireille sat at the window wait- 
ing for Feodor. She was alone in the house. 
Cynthia, Autersleigh and Mrs. McLeod had 
driven to the village for supplies, beguiled 
into the journey by a sunny morning. The 
rain had begun at noon, and now the hills 
and ridges were hidden in grey mist and the | 
whole world below was plaintive with plash- 
ings and the solemn feel that summer had 
departed beyond recall. 

Mireille shivered a little and drew closer 
to her the voluminous, fluffy, white robe, 
that covered the dancer’s rehearsal costume 
she wore--silk blouse and short but full 
knickers. Feodor had started her the day | 
before on this phase of her training and had | 
been a good deal impressed with the pro- 
fessional poise and finish she had brought 
to her dancing. Dickenson had happe ned | 
along later in the afternoon and Mireille had | 
repeated the performance. She had seen | 
that he was pleased. The confirmation she | 
read in his eyes of old M’sieu Dupre | 
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YOU'RE SURE OF 


Safety 


WITH THE 


Geton Lay ecs 


IN DELONG DELNAPS 


Each napkin contains Extra Layers 
for your Safe, Sanitary Protection at 
all times, But only with a napkin 
of DeLong’s Extra Layers can you 
be so certain. 

Delnaps’ Tapered ends are actually 
cut to fit... invisible, even with the 
sheerest summer frocks. 

Utmost comfort, because they're 
softer...the gauze is non-absorbent, 
won't chafe. 

An especially i important feature is 
the ‘‘Jong-way absorption’’.. . absorbs 
towards the ends instead of across. 
Having greater absorption . . . they 
last longer... much more economical. 

The next time... change to 
DeLong Delnaps and enjoy this 
new safer protection. 





DeLong 


ELNAPS 


WITH TAPERED ENDS 


Featuced at Over 


300 Stoces 


Ask for Delnaps by name... in 
the convenient Jade-green box. 
De Long Hook & Eye Company 
of Canada, Ltd., St. Marys, Ont. 





EW Is 


A FAITHFUL ALLY 


Wisse old Plutarch, the ancient Greek 
philosopher, said: ‘*The soul of a man 
in love is full of perfumes and sweet 
odors.”’ A clever, modern woman read- 
ing between the lines, knows thata 
man loves a woman best when she is 
sweet and dainty. 


Modern women, for this reason, de- 
pend upon Dew to protect themselves 
and their garments from perspiration 
stains and odor. With its improved, 
sanitary applicator, Dew may be ap- 
plied in a moment. It dries at once— 
takes effect immediately. Keep the 
beautiful flask on your dressing table 
as a reminder. Dew will not irritate 
the skin or injure fragile fabrics when 
the simple directions are followed. 


Science has made important discoveries about the 
relationship between love, pleasant scents and 
disagreeable odors. A confidential booklet on the 
subject—in a plain, unmarked envelope—wiill be 
sent free. Mail the coupon today. Marion Lambert, 
Inc., (of Canada) Ltd., 38 Caledonia Rd., Toronto. 


(fee instantly and completely 
deodorizes sanitary napkins 


DE. Ww 


Crystal-pure Deodorant and Non-perspirant 


PREVENTS ODOR * PROTECTS CLOTHES 





lira DEW 
is for more lasting protec- 
tion — 3 days or more. Use 
it at bedtime. 


Instant DEW 
may be applied at any time 
- ay or night—while 
you dress. 


Produced in Canada 





REGULAR 
FULL SIZES 


ey 
10) 


LARGE 
ECONOMY SIZE 


eee, =Look for this counter display in 
your drug or department store. 


MARION LAMBERT, INC., (OF CANADA) LTD. 
Dept. N-37, 38 Caledonia Rd., Toronto. 


Please send me your FREE, confidential booklet. 
re ey re ee EEE re ye ARE 









| “And now,” Dickenson said as they seated 
themselves, ‘‘I’m entirely at your service.” 

Mireille came immediately to the point. 
“Feodor tells me you are bringing over an 
American musical comedy in October. I’d 
like to have a part in it.”’ 

Mr. Dickenson nodded. “I understand,” 
he said. ‘I thought that perhaps you 
couldn’t get used to English ways. Some 
can’t. Others fall into them as readily as if 
they had never known any others.” He 
paused and eyed her critically. ‘‘No physical 
defects, have you?”’ he asked. “‘Would you 
mind showing me your legs?” 

I'd better get used to this, Mireille 
thought, struggling with the slight shock 

| his words gave her. She drew up her evening 
gown until the edge of her brief, peach- 
| colored knickers showed. 

“Beautiful and young,”’ he said softly, 
half to himself. ‘‘You’ve everything, my 


4, | dear,” he went on in a louder tone, “‘you are 


exquisite. Somehow, I wish you weren't 


' | going into this business. It’s a hard one on 
= | girls of your type. 


“I suppose it is,’’ Mireille replied. “I’ve 
heard that it is. What makes it so, Mr. 
Dickenson?” 

“The business itself,” he replied. “You 
are on display; you are supposed to be 
| provoking. The very nature of -your per- 
| formance singles you out for—well, the kind 
| of attention you get. You are chosen in the 
| first place because you happen to be prettier, 
| bettér shaped, than the majority; because 
| you are seductive; because the cash cus- 
tomers are going to get a thrill out of you.” 

Mireille nodded her acknowledgment of 
| the argument’s force. 

‘‘What you say is true,’”’ she replied. “I'll 
just have\to take my chances. You’ll make a 
place for me, then?” 

“Certainly. I think Feodor has the 
rehearsals scheduled to begin some time in 
September. He'll notify you. I am going to 
try and manage something better than a 
chorus part for you. After that, it is up to 
you. Feodor evidently thinks that you'll 

|make good. So do I.” He leaned over and 
| patted her arm, and she found nothing 
offensive in the act. ‘‘My dear,” he added 
| simply, “I’ve taken to you—from the first.” 

She said appreciatively as she arose, 
“You've been mighty kind, Mr. Dickenson, 
and in a way that I hardly dared to expect. I 
can’t tell you how much I appreciate it.” 

“T’ll try and look after you,” he said 
quietly. They walked together to the door. 

“Are you staying in town, Lady Bartley?” 

“We are beginning a motor trip to 
Cynthia’s place in Scotland tomorrow—or 
rather today. I imagine it’s long after 
midnight, isn’t it? But I shall be back in 
London in early September. I'll leave my 
address with Feodor in case you start 
rehearsals earlier.” 

“We may see you up there,”’ Dickenson 
said. ‘“‘Innes has been good enough to invite 
Feodor and me for a week’s shooting. I 
understand his place is near Miss Weste’s.”’ 

“That would be very pleasant,’’ Mireille 
responded heartily. 


|MIREILLE remembered little of their 
| journey to Scotland. A reaction had fastened 


} {upon her that opened profound depths of 


misery, a reaction so violent that it all but 
overwhelmed her resolution. It was a repeti- 
tion of the distress she had suffered at home 
the summer David had written that he 
would not return, but intensified to the 
point of acute agony. 

At last, a Highland glen came in sight, 
surrounded with heather-clad hills and 
ridges. Deep in the valley a little river 
wound along through narrow green meadows. 
The glint of its waters came pleasantly 
through the scant trees and brush that 
bordered it. Around the glen the painted 
hills were treeless save for two or three 
plantings that ran along the lesser slopes 
and dipped into the hollows. Back from 
the river and nestling against a gentle ridge 
was a group of three white cottages and 
| from the chimney of the largest one came a 
| curl of smoke that the light wind caught up 
and dissipated in swirling eddies. 

Cynthia pointed downward. 
. she said briefly. 


“Home,” 


Mireille drew a long breath and looked 
up from the green glen to the vivid hills and 
back to the glen again. 

“How charming, 
softly, appreciatively. 
harsh, as I had thought it. 
love it.” 

“T hope so,’’ Cynthia breathed. “I want 
you to.” 

They were down in the glen a few minutes 
later and bowling along at reckless speed 
toward the cottage. A clamor of dogs was! 
lifted in greeting and the gillie who was 
feeding them raised his arm in sombre 
Roman salute. Before the car had come to a 
stop, the cottage door swung open and the| 
doorway framed a wholesome, middle-aged | 
woman who beamed on Cynthia affection- 
ately and quite without a trace of servility. 
Mireille wondered a little at the equality | 
which Cynthia showed her and was a day | 
or two in gathering an understanding of the 
courteous yet firm independence of the 
Highlander. But she liked Mrs. McLeod at | 
sight and was to like her vastly more. 

The stone-floored room they entered was a | 
living room, dining room and kitchen in one 
—a wide, comfortable room. with heavy, | 
black beams of oak across the ceiling. There | 
was a broad hearth at one end; a black | 


Cynthia,” she said 
“It’s not the least 
I’m going to 





teakettle, suspended from the sway, bubbled | | 
The long} | 
hearthstone was gay in a recent coat of| | 
bright blue paint and the inner sides of the | 


and steamed over the low fire. 


fireplace above the grate had been newly | 
whitewashed. A clock as high as a tall man 
ticked in one corner with friendly leisureli- | 
ness. The blue china and shining pewter on 
the heavy oak dresser reflected by turns the | 
firelight and the last rays of the declining 
sun, which struck, too, a deeper glow from 
the brass lamps that swung from the ceiling. 

Mireille, from the doorway, had one long 
comprehensive look around and took a 
slow, deep breath. Her silence was eloquent. 
Cynthia said, smilingly, a little stirred, “I 
told you it was home.” 


MIREILLE resolutely began the recon- 
struction of her life, appropriating from 
Cynthia some of that young lady’s calm 
philosophy, aided by the feeling of peace 
and security she absorbed from her con- 
genial surroundings. She had been a little | 
fearful at first that David would follow her | 
to her haven despite Cynthia’s assurance 
that it was most unlikely, from the simple 
fact that he had not the address and was 
not likely to get it. Cynthia’s father and | 
cousin were in another part of Scotland. 
Mrs. Bains, the housekeeper, was the only 
one left in the Kent household who had the 
address, and Cynthia had written to her 
from Yorkshire instructing her not to 
divulge it. 


A WEEK AFTER their arrival, word 
floated down from the Innes lodge two miles 
up the river that the master was expected 
soon. Neither Cynthia nor Mireille was 
quite ready for the introduction of an Adam | 
into their paradise and were just a mite 
resentful at the news. When Innes turned 
up the following day, accompanied by 
Feodor and Dickenson, the reception ac- 
corded him and his guests was cordial if not 
too enthusiastic. But soon his kindly diplo- 
macy triumphed. 

They had another neighbor they were to 
see a good deal of —Lord John Autersleigh 
a jolly, fresh-faced young Englishman who 
maintained a large driving moor and deer 
forest about five miles distant. His was an 
ambitious place with a fine old castle that | 
housed a succession of celebrities as guests. | 
Purely his sister’s whim, he explained dis- 
paragingly, and so explained his frequent 
absences from these guests. He had known 
both Cynthia and David from childhood, 
and on this ground extended at once a 
delightfully easy friendship to Mireille which 
she understood and accepted. 

It did not take her long to discern that 
Autersleigh was in love with Cynthia and | 
had been, undoubtedly, for years. She spoke | 
of this lightly to Cynthia one day, who | 
replied: ‘‘John? Oh, yes; I imagine so. John 
would make a first-rate husband for me. 

Continued on page 33 
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. . let your doctor 
catch you using 


these to remove 


CORNS / 


Scissors — gouging! Needles — digging / 
Razor blades—slashing, tearing! Infection 
—physical harm—pain! Why do you 
risk the worst? Why do you do these 
things that would make a doctor 
shudder ? Why, when you have Blue-Jay 
—the safe, scientific corn remover ? 


The invention of a noted scientist—the 
product of Bauer & Black, the surgical 
dressing house—Blue-Jay stops the ache 
and pain instantly and removes the corn 
in three days. Seldom is a second appli- 
cation needed. Millions have avoided 
infection by applying Blue-Jay as soon as 
a corn appears. 35c at all druggists. And 
special sizes for bunions and callouses. 





1. Soak foot 10 minutes 
in hot water, wipe dry. 
2. Apply Blue-Jay, 
centerin pad over 
corn. ere’s how it 
works. A is the mild 
medication that gently 
under-mines corn, 


B is felt pad that relieves 
pressure, stops pain at 
once. C holds the pad in 
place, prevents slipping. 
3. After 3 days remove 
plaster, soak foot, lift 
out corn. 





@''For Better Feet’ Free booklet contains helpful 
information for foot sufferers. Also valuable 
foot exercises. Address, Bauer & Black Limited, 
100 Spadina Ave., Toronto. (D) 
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More 
Crisp 
Light 
Foods 
You'll 
Feel 
Cooler 
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digest. 
Splendid for the chil- 


dren’s evening meal. 
Serve with milk or 
cream and add can- 
ned fruits or sweeten 
with honey. Always 
oven-fresh. Made by 
Kellogg in London, 
Ontario. 
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to-eat cereals. Today, they represent 
possible to produce.” 


When the 
Weatherman 
turns on the 
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“Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are the result of 25 years’ experience making ready- 








CORN FLAKES 


are not only delicious but sensible. You'll feel 
fitter, keener for having eaten these refreshing 
flakes that are rich in energy and so easy to 
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estimate of her ability, heightened her 
enthusiasm, roused her ambition. 

From her seat by the window Mireille saw 
Feodor emerge from the lane. He came 
stamping into the room, shaking himself, 
muttering at the weather, but in high good 
humor nevertheless. 

“‘Let’s get to work,’’said Feodor abruptly. 
He turned on the gramophone. ‘‘All right,” 
he continued. “I’m watching your timing 
particularly. Let’s go.” 

She went through the dance again and 


| again while he flung comments at her, added 


new steps and checked her timing, all in the 
brisk decisive way he had which Mireille 
admired so much. He was all business now, 


| carried away with a visualization of the act 


as it would appear in the show, gauging the 
feel of an imaginary but representative 
audience for her, gauging her power of 
projecting the appeal that was hers beyond 
the footlights. 

After a time he said with satisfaction, 
“That’s that. Now you don’t appear again 
until—until when?” 

“The tango scene in the last act. There 
are eight couples in the patio.” 

“Do you know anything about the tango 
—any version of it?” 

“A little—not a great deal.”’ 

“T’m not good at it myself,” he said, ‘‘but 
I'll do the best I can for you. Of course, in 
the show you'll have an expert partner.” 

They were both being a little modest and 
soon found that they danced the intricate 
tango very well together. Mireille soon 
discovered that Feodor had a light-footed 
sureness and grace, a sense of rhythm, that 
pleased her greatly—that made the dance 
delightful. When the record ran out she 
started it over again herself and said to him, 
her eyes bright: “I like that, Feodor. 
You're really awfully good. I like to dance 
with you. Let’s try it again.” 

He held her a little closer this time, press- 
ing against her, and she found that she did 
not resent it. The beat of the music, the 
warmth of the motion, crept into her brain. 
Her eyes were alight, her lips parted. The 
rhythm of movement—fast movement—had 
the power of lifting her to an odd sense of 
detachment from her surroundings. It set 
the blood pounding hotly through her veins; 
gave her a feeling of joyous, lilting abandon. 
The seductive melody gave richness, color 
and glow to her emotions; they took posses- 
sion of her. Dancing had always been a 
passion with her. She responded to it with 
all her rich, warm, romantic nature. 

Feodor was murmuring something into 
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her ear. She did not know just what. She 
hoped, vaguely, that it was not important. 
She did not want to interrupt this glowing, 
ecstatic movement. 

Suddenly, she was aware that the music 
had stopped, that Feodor and she had 
stopped, that he was holding her tightly in 
his arms, bent over her. She saw his face 
descend toward hers; his lips crushed her 
own against her teeth. The sudden, mad 
flame that rushed through her robbed her of 
will power and strength. But her mind was 
curiously clear, was busy assembling argu- 
ments to condone the fact that she was in his 
arms, his lips on hers. 

He drew her into a closer, straining 
embrace. She stumbled against him, wrench- 
ing her lips away, and their release freed her. 
She said sharply, ‘Stop, Feodor! Please let 
me go.” 

He released her. She straightened herself 
and drew a hand across her eyes. He said 
huskily, “I hear the motor, Mireille. You 
run upstairs and arrange your hair.” 

She said slowly, without anger, “Yes.” 

“I’m sorry,” he said sincerely, “if that 
means anything.” 

“It was as much my fault as yours,” she 
replied tonelessly. 

“You'll never trust me again.” 

She laughed a little shakily. “It’s all 
right, Feodor. It was a lesson I needed. 
There’s no harm done.” 

He said gratefully, ‘‘You’re a good sport, 
Mireille. I wouldn’t lose your friendship for 
anything in the world.” 

“You haven’t,” she assured him, and went 
to her room. 


SHE KEPT LITTLE from Cynthia, and 
that night she told her of the day’s happen- 
ing—a little ruefully, a little fearfully. 

That calm and competent young woman 
slipped a hand around her shoulders. 

“You're not in danger of doing anything 
silly or rash,” she said. ‘But I think you had 
better keep an eye on Feodor just the same. 
You remember what I told you long ago 
about his technique. I repeat—it’s rather 
insidious.” 

“I think he wants to marry me,” Mireille 
replied. ‘I’m sure of it.” 

“Pick yourself out a nice sultan or pasha 
or some such Johnnie,” Cynthia said deri- 
sively. ‘You'd be just as happy with him as 
you'd be with Feodor. No one woman would 
ever do Feodor.” 

“I’m not so sure of that” Mireille return- 
ed reflectively. 

{To be Concluded Next Month} 


Recipes mentioned in “Meals of the Month” 


Pineapple Dressing 


1 Cupful of mayonnaise 
Y4 Cupful of drained shredded 
pineapple 
14 Cupful of cream, whipped 


Add the thoroughly drained pineapple to 
the mayonnaise and fold in the cream which 
has been whipped until stiff. 


Spoon Bread 


34 Cupful of cornmeal 
1 Teaspoonful of salt 
3 Tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter 
1 Cupful of boiling water 
1 Cupful of milk 
2 Eggs 
4 Teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder 


Mix the salt and the cornmeal and grad- 
ually add the melted butter and the boiling 
water. Beat until smooth. Add the milk, 
the beaten eggs and the baking powder and 
stir until blended. Turn into a well-greased 
casserole—about eight inches diameter—and 
bake in a moderate oven—350 degrees Fahr. 
—for forty to fifty minutes. To test, stick a 


silver knife down through the centre; if the 
knife comes out clean the bread is done. 
This has an attractive golden-brown crust 
and should be served piping hot as an ac- 
companiment to baked ham. Six servings. 


Chocolate Mint Sauce 


2 Squares of unsweetened 
chocolate 

2 Cupfuls of granulated sugar 

1 Cupful of cold water 
Pinch of salt 

2 Tablespoonfuls of butter 

1 Teaspoonful of vanilla 

1 Teaspoonful of pepper- 
mint extract 


Cut the chocolate into small pieces and 
combine with the sugar, water and salt. 
Place over low heat and cook until the 
sugar and chocolate are completely dis- 
solved and the mixture thickened, stirring 
constantly. Then boil for about three min- 
utes longer—220 degrees Fahr.-remove 
from the heat, add the butter and flavorings 
and blend well. This makes about two cup- 
fuls of sauce. If the sauce is to be stored in 
the refrigerator, omit the butter and seal in 
a jar. Just before using, reheat and add the 
butter. 
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LD-FASHIONED hospitality is right now the smart 
note in entertaining. The genuine kind of hospital- 
ity, with good friends gathered round our dinner 
table enjoying real food and sparkling conversation. 

Gracious hostesses are proudly setting before their guests 
triumphant dishes of their own making. Proud hosts are 
brandishing a carving knife with all the gusto of a lord of the 
manor, and everyone, deep down in his heart, is thankful 
that home has come again into fashion. 

Say what you like in praise of swish restaurants and 
“eating to music,” there is something friendly and gracious 
and altogether charming about the faultless little dinner 
served in our own or our friends’ homes. But everything 
must be just right: the tomato juice appetizer chilled to 
frosty perfection; the soup piping, steaming, hot; the roast 
or the fowl and its accompanying vegetables done to a turn; 
the dessert an appropriate climax—and the salad crisp, 
fresh and epicurean. So much depends on that and how 
often it is the one note of mediocrity in an otherwise success- 
ful meal. 

The salad has an important réle. It is not called upon to 
provide a great deal of nourishment—the other courses do 
that. But it does give pleasing and interesting contrast of 
color, texture and flavor, clears the palate after the heavier, 
richer dishes, and refreshes the appetite for the bit of sweet 
to follow. 

It is a mistake to have it too hearty and something of a 
sin to have it too elaborate or insipid or bedraggled. When 
Nature has given us the perfect ingredients all ready to mix 
and point up with a well-seasoned dressing, why must we 
worry them and garnish them within an inch of their lives? 
Surely there is all the decoration we need in the myriad 
shades of green in the salad plants, the brilliant red of the 
tomato, the cool paleness of the cucumber, the reddish- 
yellow of the carrot, the deep richness of the beet, or the 
other hues and tints our garden supplies. 

Let the dinner salad be simplicity itself but nothing short 
of perfection in every detail of preparation and service. The 
ideal choice is a collection of tender, crisp, firm greens 
lettuce, cress, endive, romaine, dandelions, or whatever is 
in season. With perhaps a few wedges or cubes or strips or 
rings of brighter hued vegetables to give accent of color and 
their own distinctive flavor. And the whole touched with a 
piquant French dressing to make it superlative. 

Now if you want to be up-to-the-minute by giving a 
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Victorian air of bounty and generosity to this course, try 
mixing your salad at the table in a great bowl. Let the host 
do it and let him make a rite of it. He may disclaim any 
ability or ambition as a salad mixer but after he makes his 
debut and hears the ‘“‘ohs” and “ahs” of appreciation, 
there'll be no holding him, and who knows what latent talent 
and artistry will be displayed? 

For this pleasant ritual everything should be prepared 
beforehand and the ‘‘makings’’ brought to the table, ready 
to be put together with a flourish. Lettuce, and all other 
greens should be thoroughly washed, chilled and dried. 
Nothing is so ruinous to the result as wilty, sad, discouraged 
leaves, or drops of water left on them to dilute the dressing 
and take away from the fine full flavor. And there is no 
excuse for either. After washing the leaves, they can be 
refreshed and crisped by placing them in a covered bow] in 
the refrigerator or in the special container which is standard 
equipment in many models. They are easily dried between 
the folds of a clean linen towel, first shaking off the extra 
moisture. The same care should be taken with any of the 
vegetables you choose to use. Even the bowl and plates 
should be chilled so that nothing takes away from the 
delightful coolness of the course. 

If you like, arrange everything in the bow] before bringing 
it to the table. But it is even nicer merely to line it with a 
ring of curly greens and place the other ingredients conveni- 
ently near at hand—prepared vegetables, dressing and 
seasonings. The host, or whoever is acting as master of the 
salad ceremony, selects and chooses, pouring in just enough 
dressing, adding just enough seasoning and turning and 
tossing them all until each little leaf, cube, wedge, sliver or 
slice is lightly coated, shiny and glistening with a delicious 
mixture of oil and vinegar or tart juice. 

Or perhaps it’s the dressing which the host makes on the 
spot to add to the mélange in the bowl already prepared and 
arranged in the kitchen. If so there will be a smaller bowl or 
jar to set before him with the oil and vinegar and whatever 
seasonings are to go in the mixture. Of course, it’s the 
seasoning which is the real art, and what triumph for those 


who master it! 
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There is no one ideal salad combination; that’s one of the 
beauties of the thing. Use the fresh garden plants as they 
come in season—just one variety if you like, or two or three 
or more of them together. Lettuce, of course; tender young 
dandelions; watercress or the more unusual romaine, chicory, 
endive, are among the list of greens. Then there is the choice 
of such additions as tomato, radishes, chopped celery or 
celery curls, thinly sliced cucumber, tiny strips of green 
pepper, cooked string beans, asparagus tips, minced onion 
or chives to give that certain something. You can have a 
dozen different combinations, all of them delicious. 

Further variation may be given by the dressing. To the 
basic recipe for French dressing add finely crumbled Roque- 
fort or cream cheese, smooth anchovy paste, some chopped 
parsley, onion, green pepper, pimiento, pickles, olives, 
capers, cooked beets, diced hard-cooked eggs—any one or 
two or three from the list. Or an extra flavor by way of a 
little Worcestershire or Tabasco sauce or mustard. Or use 
not one but a blend of two or three different vinegars. Again, 
omit this altogether and substitute lemon or grapefruit 
juice. And sometimes try the trick of rubbing the bowl with 
a clove of garlic to give just enough but not too much of its 
distinctive flavor. 

The simplest of crisp biscuits is a splendid accompaniment 
to a salad of this type. Instead you might serve tiny rolls, 
cheese straws or plain pastry squares. Cheese of some kind 
may be passed with ita packaged variety, a wedge of 
Cheddar, a mound of cottage cheese or a brilliant Edam. 
Or an assortment of different varieties. Not if there is 
Roquefort in the dressing, however. 

Of course, there are dozens of other salads—delicious and 
appetizing. But many of them are too substantial to fit 
in the dinner menu and are more appropriate as a main 
course of luncheon or supper, as the most important dish 
for evening refreshments or some other occasion when you 
count on the salad to supply nourishment as well as flavor 
and attractiveness. The meat, fish, egg, cheese, hearty 
vegetable combination belongs to this class and likewise the 
thicker, richer dressing such as mayonnaise and its varia- 
tions. Then there is the individual salad which accompanies 
another dish but does not take its place as a separate course, 
and the sweet salad which may be the dessert. 

Fruit salad—the tart, not-too-sweet kind—is worthy of 
honorable mention in the dinner menu. But the gourmet 
gives first prize to the simplest of [Continued on page 43} 
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re Plave q Picnic : 


by HELEN G. CAMPBELL 


E PICNIC spirit is strong within us. We begin 
the annual round of outdoor dining along about 
May 24 and by this time it’s something of a habit. 
You just don’t know when the children will beg for 

supper out-of-doors, or someone will say, “‘Let’s have a 
picnic.” : 

Of course, a picnic doesn’t amount to much without 
“eats.” We may feed our souls on scenery, fill our lungs 
with good country air and get a beautiful sun tan, but I 
have noticed that the lunch basket still holds the centre of 
interest. There has to be something—and plenty of it 
—to appease keen appetites, or the day’s spoiled. 

It would never do to have that happen, so let’s start 
packing with a generous, even a lavish hand. Put in about 
twice what you think you'll need and you'll strike it about 
right. But what? Well, that depends on where you are 
going, the facilities you have for carrying supplies and the 
ages of the party. For instance, if you set out afoot for 
some near-by spot, you'll probably be content with a 
simple menu, all prepared and done up in small packages, 
so each can take one under his arm. Then when you get 
there, you could pool the lot and serve the contents. Or if 
there is a strong man in the crowd, you can pack ev erything 
in one container and let him carry the load. He won’t mind, 
and it won’t be very heavy on the homeward stretch 
anyway. : 

At this sort of outing you might have one Thermos of 
chilled tomato juice just as a starter. Then there will be 
sandwiches, of course—any kind or all kinds so long as they 
are not too dainty or “trifling.” Fruit, perhaps, for dessert 
with plain cookies or cake to go with it. And something to 
drink, either hot or cold, according to the weather and 
your preference. % 

If you drive in search of your ideal picnic ground, and 
can store your food and equipment in the back of the car, 
the menu may be a little more elaborate. Soup, spaghetti, 
pork and beans, or some other savory dish can be put into a 
Thermos jug and will be piping hot when you come to 
serve it. Or if you prefer a substantial salad for your main 
course, you could use your jug for this and it will 
keep its crispness as long as you like. With 
a fitted hamper in your picnic 
equipment, you do not 
need to limit 
yourself 





to“‘finger 
foods,”” for serv- 
ing utensils—plates, cups, 
knives, forks, spoons—are taken 
care of. There are two tin boxes for the 
sandwiches, which seem a necessary part of the 
meal, and for the cakes or doughnuts or what-have-you to 
accompany the fruit course. Even desserts can be as fancy 
as you please, for a large Thermos jug will keep berries fresh 
or a brick of ice cream firm. And, of course, tea or lemonade 
or fruit punch in a Thermos bottle will be just the right 
temperature. Don’t forget you have a great thirst at a picnic 
and you'll want many cool, refreshing sips if the day is warm. 
If you think there is nothing like cooking your meal on 
the spot, a camp stove is a good investment. No fuss about 
building a fire, no waiting till it burns down to a bed of coals, 
and no worry about setting a conflagration. The young 
couple in the illustration are using a model which is the 
last word in efficiency and compact convenience. 
It folds into a surprisingly small space and 
looks like a neat little suitcase 
which can be carried by a 
sturdy handle. 
Then 
















Above: No need for sandwiches to be "the sar 
old thing,” for you can give them interest and 
novelty.—Pontiac car—courtesy General Motors 
Corporation. Folding table and chairs—courtesy 
Eaton's — College Street. Fitted picnic hamper 
Thermos bottles and Tea Infuser—courtesy Therm 


Bottle Company, Limited. 
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when one 
says, “Let's eat,” 
it takes only a minute to 
unfold it, set it in place and touch a 

match to the burner. 

No seasoned picnicker needs to be told what to cook 
on it. Bacon and eggs are a grand dish; so are steak and 
onions, Sausages and fried tomatoes or potatoes, or trout if 
you go fishing and are lucky. Then there is corn on the cob 
when it’s in season, creamed chipped beef, eggs any style, or 
some variety of canned vegetable to round out the meat 
course. You will want to try the recipes for trailside dishes 
in this article and see how good they are. 

If you are taking to the open road on a thousand-mile 
tour and you want to do it luxuriously, there are folding 
chairs and tables which tuck away in an odd corner and let 
you have your meal in comfort. You can get them light in 
weight, strongly built and in any gay color you like to fit 
into the scenery. Of course there are all sorts of other 
things like a tent, cot, rugs, nest of cooking utensils, wash 
stands and lanterns which you might like to take with you 
if you are camping by the way and housekeeping gypsy- 
fashion, as you go. It sounds like a great mass of equipment, 
but all the articles fold into very small parcels. 

But it’s the eats we’re talking about and the equipment 
for packing and serving them. When you set out on your 
tour, you will probably have the noon meal packed and 
ready to serve when hunger overtakes you. It may be 
sooner than you think, so perhaps you'll leave out a box 
of biscuits and a bottle of ginger ale to stay your appetite 
until you find the right spot. Then if you make camp 
early you can have a good hot meal at your leisure and 
with the comforts of home. Plan ahead for the next day 
and prepare for delay and emergencies. Take plenty. 

There’s an art-in packing any kind of an outdoor meal, 
but an array of equipment to help you do it well and make 
it attractive. Waxed paper is indispensable for wrapping 
sandwiches, rolls, bread and the like, for fruit, vegetables, 
individual servings of roast chicken, in fact almost 
anything in the food line which is not protected by tin or 
glass. Paper cartons, cups, plates and “‘cutlery,”’ paper 
table napkins, paper tablecloths, are designed for outdoor 
dining and are as useful and decorative as you please. 
Straws for drinking bottled beverages like ginger ale or 
grape juice come in handy. And picnics are so much a 
part of our summer's fun that it pays to see to our stock 
of these supplies. 

The foods we keep on our emergency picnic shelves 
include many ready-to-serve products —meat and fish 
pastes for sandwich spreads, pickles and relishes in 
variety, salad dressing, crackers, biscuits of different 
kinds, bottled beverages, canned meats, fish, fruits and 
vegetables, cheese, nuts and dried fruit. With a good 
assortment from this general list we can get a lunch almost 
any time at a moment's notice. We can have a good deal 
of variety, too, even if our meals are the simplest ever. 
No need for sandwiches to be “the same old thing,” for 
you can give them interest or novelty by the use of 
different bread—white, brown, rye, all-wheat or loaves 
made of a combination of flours. For sweet sandwiches, 
nut, date, prune or orange breads are good. You won't 
remove the crusts, will you? And you won't cut the slices 
too thin or the sandwiches too small? 

For convenience in serving, do them up in small 
bundles and mark them on the outside so you'll know 
the variety without opening the package. Slip a rubber 
band over them to keep them neat. {Continued on page 42} 
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. ie Ld Coloems cee rae pans Swiss Chard F a Cere al eats °F oon ioe —_ I Cold Roast Beef 
: “£8 bage and Feanut 3lanc Mange with ried Seen and E Fruit Juchess Potatoes String Beans 
a Brown rE , F oe Cake cores Fruit Sauce Toast - a i Fresh Peach Ice Coonan 
otfee , , Coffee Tea Coffee Cocoa Hot Chocolat Sponge Cake 
i See ene | Coffee Tea 
2 Cold Sliced Meat Mutton Broth : Shepherd's Pi 
> Prunes with Lemon Panfried Potatoes Broiled Calves’ Liver 21 Tomato Juice Sliced Gastuiaaeead Onions Liver and Bacon 
Cereal es Sliced Cucumber and Onions Panfried Potatoes _ Carrots Milk Toast ; Fresh Berries Curried Rice Swiss Chard 
Toast _Jelly Blueberries Cake Chilled Lemon Snow Muffins Stewed Fruit Cake (from Sund Chilled Halves of Melon 
: Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea ( — Coffee Tea 
: 6 Cantalou Creamed Mushrooms Fruit Cup ¢ Julienne Sou 
; intaloupe od Munk ____ Jellied Ton 22 Fresh Apple Sauce Corn-on-the-Cob | Veal Loaf 
i : Waffles Bacon Olives Radishes Potato Puff Broile Femators Cere: Lettuce and Tomato Salad Mashed Potatoes 
Ss Maple Syrup Ice Cream Butterscotch Sauce —— a a _Jam ae Fruit = Buttered Carrots 
rs Coffec Cocoa Tea Cocoa : e ottee Cocoa ea socoa Orange Custard 
9 Coffee Tea m Coffee Tea 
f a . . egetable Plate) 
7 p ( a Fish and Celery Salad Cold Veal 
wae : 7 Sliced Bananas ae _ Pot Roast of Beef 23 Cereal with Fresh Berries ae eee s Cali var om Gratin 
__ Milk Toast Fresh Raspberries Boiled Potatoes _ Cabbage Soft-cooked Eggs Radishes pinech 4 a 
Biscuits __ Jam Cookies Apple Crisp , Toast Sliced Peaches Baked Chocolate Puddin 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea Coffee Cocoa Wafers Hard Sauce & 
Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
; “iy Asparagus Soup i j 
| oc 8 Orange Juice _ Cheese Soufflé Cold Teast Beet 24 Fresh Plums a a Some ae eave 
Cereal Cress Sandwiches Mashed P’ Cereal 
¥ ® : . ashed Potatoes New Peas on Toast with Lemon Vegetable Marrow 
¥ Toast a : oon ton Blueberry Roll Pao Toast Chilled Watermelon Huckleberry Pie 
Coffee ocoa ced Tea or Cocoa Coffee Tea -offee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Coffee n 
ea 
Baked Stuffed Peppers Baked Ham Slices 95 Grapefruit Tomato Juice 
9 _ Blueberries Spanish Sauce Spoon Bread-Baked Tomatoes Cieal Toasted Cheese Sandwiches Scalloped Salmon 
2 Soft-cooked Eggs Orange and Banana Salad Jellied Fruits Fresh Johnny Cake Pickles Green Onions Baked Potatoes 
Toast _ Jam Pineapple Dressing* Custard Sauce Maple Syru Apple and Celery Salad Brussels Sprouts 
Coffee Cocoa “ Biscuits Cc Coffee Tea Coffee Pons ea Cocoa Fruit jelly V wo 
ea focoa Coffee ‘ea 
Cream of Potato Soup Broth Bean Sou Baked Pork Chops 
10 Half Melon Toasted Cheese Rolls Veal Cutlets 26 rn FE meaty Saltines Creamed Potatoes Corn 
Bran Muffi ie Hone a Cup Cakes. Riced Potatoes String Beans Bran M fi oust H Head Lettuce Salad Ice Cream 
3ran } ae c soney Chocolate Mint Sauce* Deep Cherry Pie c ff Aue Cc oney Sliced Bananas and Oranges Fancy Cakes 
Coffee ocoa Iced Tea Coftee Tea we ee Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
a ee — or. ee ee ee 
11 Grapefruit Scrambled Eggs and ae ce hite Fish 97 Honeydew Melon Assorted Sandwiches Currant Jelly 
_ _ Cereal Broiled Tomatoes on Toast Boiled ere y Saute = y Cereal Olives Pickles Mashed Potatoes 
Fresh Coffee Cake Lettuce Salad eS *otatoes pinach Parsley Omelet Choice of Fresh Fruits Creamed Cele 
Stewed Gooseberries Berry Tarts anana Shortcake Toast Layer Cake Creamy _ with Grape 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Whipped Cream Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa 
c offe € Tea Coffee Tea 
ae Hot Meat Loaf Potato and Hard-cooked Tomato Soup 
12 Tomato Juice hin Bean Soup , Celery Sauce 28 Orange Juice Egg Salad Sirloin Steak 
aman Creamed Fish (left-over) Gcstinrne Ghigat vcs Cereal 8 Riced Potatoes _ Cabbage 
t aco! ; Waldorf Salad Scalloped Potatoes Toast cate Brown Rolls Fresh Apple Sa 
Toast Jam Waters Buttered Carrots ae ap Canned Fruit PI ace 
Coffee Cocoa Tea ici Floating Island Cotiee Cocoa Tea Cocoa cme (from Sunday) 
. r Coffee Tea = 
a eee ~ Tomato Bouillon 5 2 7 
-* 49 asa nt walthe rnaks Tareinn oe ne Mest Loaf oe 99 Blueberries Cosnmed Shoimge Roast of Lani 
—— one ; Jellied Lettuce Salac 5 om Jelly 3acon Curls , =. . 
Poached Eggs Bread and Butter Sandwiches | Franconia Potatoes, Cauliflower Toast Marmalade Tagatto ane Watercress Seted reir a Spinach 
Toast __Jelly Cream Puffs Apricot Ice Coffee Cocoa Crackers vn Jelly Bane a Cone 
Coffee Cocoa Hot or Iced Chocolate - Cocoanut Cake Tea Cocoa Coline 
offee ea + 
f re — ~| "Mock Turtle Soup . Cream of Pea Sou 
14 Wat 1 Cold Roast Lamb es (Vege table I late) 30 Tomato Juice J aan Oe, d Cold Roast aor 
Watermelon Hashed Brown Potatoes Scalloped Potatoes with Onions Cereal ce i tenella Lyonnaise Potatoes 
French Toast Sliced Tomatoes | Brussels Sprouts Wax Beans Muffins Jam Stewed Plums uté Egg Plant 
Maple Syrup Pecans w Sliced Beets Cofiee ry Toaned Muffins Pineapple Upaide- 
Coffee Socoa won oa Fruit Trifle one ss Tea Cocoa ineapple — oo? Cale 
2 ‘ = ‘offee Tea - ae saeiaiae 
Se | eee Cy oP Round Steak 31 Fresh Peaches Spaghetti with Tomato Sauce 
‘ 15 Sliced Bananas Mined Dee 3 (¢ Dven-cooked) 3 Cereal (canned) Boil Decne . ogy 3 Dot 
Cereal Fresh Giaseteeantl Baked Potatoes Cabbage Soft-cooked Eggs Hard Brown Rolls we F a : Mer sao pets 
t Toast Jam Whipped Paar Apple Betty bah Toast one “ Halves of Melon Coffee Ta, 
‘ ; Coffee Cocoa Tea Coffee Lemon Sauce offee ‘oa ‘ea Cocoa 
' Coffee Tea 
uid 16 a eta Chichen Sop with Rice wame € c hops - 
: range Sections Saltines ashed Potatoes 1 : & 
7 crea Fresh Pear, Date and Nut cnn tiered Cartes Recipes for Dishes marked * may be found under the 
con oas Salac ocolate Tapioca Crea ; os ‘ . os fe? 
! Coffee Cocoa Tea Hot Biscuits Cocoa Coffee ; Tea heading Special Recipes in another part of this issue. 
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Oven-Canning 


COOL KITCHEN while we are canning our fruit! 
That’s what we have at the Institute and that’s what 
we're suggesting to everyone who owns and operates 
a heat-regulated oven. If you haven’t already proved 

the comfort and convenience of oven canning, try it this 
year. The process is so altogether simple that rigid followers 
of older methods are inclined to suspect that there is a catch 
somewhere. But there isn’t. The same results are achieved 
with an even greater degree of certainty and much less labor. 

Cleanliness should be the keynote throughout the entire 
process of canning, regardless of the method used. Start off 
by selecting clean fruits, not bruised or decayed, but firm 
and whole and just at the peak of their perfection. Such 
fruits contain less bacteria at the beginning and, as a result, 
successful canning is a simpler matter. 

Careful preparation is the next step: washing thoroughly 
but gently to obtain the greatest possible degree of cleanli- 
ness without injuring the fruit, and handling lightly during 
the process of hulling, pitting, peeling or coring to preserve 
the form. 

Containers and utensils need to be favored with the same 
solicitous care when it comes to cleanliness and perfection. 
Test the jars, first of all, by filling with water, adjusting 
the rubber and the top and inverting. The tiniest leakage 
indicates an imperfection which may allow the entrance of 
air, and the bacteria in the air will very quickly attack the 
fruit and cause it to spoil. One jar lost will take the profit 
from the whole lot, so have a care! 

The next treatment for the tested jars is a bath in hot 
soapy water and a good rinse. Jars, glass tops and metal 
tops share this treatment, then go into boiling water to be 
scalded for several minutes. 

Lift them out just before filling, using something that has 
been sterilized or that touches only the outside of the jar. 
Adjust the rubber ring—a new one that has been dipped in 
and out of boiling water three or four times—and proceed 
to pack the fruit. The small fruits need little arranging and 
should be packed loosely to within one inch of the top. 
Don’t press them down too closely or the heat will have 
difficulty penetrating and the fruit will present a crushed 
appearance. The larger fruits, whether whole or halved, 
need more arranging; a long-handled, sterilized fork is useful 
for this purpose. 

Over the fruit in the jars pour the boiling syrup, thin, 
medium or thick, according to the fruit being canned, to 
within half inch of the top. Partially seal each jar, that is, 
turn the metal ring just enough to catch; or if the clamp- 
topped jars are used, adjust the upper clamp and leave the 
lower one loose. As each jar is made ready, it is placed in the 
preheated oven with the control set at 275 degrees Fahr. 
Leave two inches between the jars which should rest on the 
rack, not on the floor of the oven. The heat control will 
keep the temperature constant {Continued on page 42} 
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AS THERE ever an aroma quite as tantalizing as 

that which issues from a kettle of simmering 

pickles? Pungent and spicy, it calls up pictures of 

big, homey kitchens and great generous pickle 
crocks. And as Kipling says, “‘Smells are surer than sounds 
or sights to make your heart-strings crack.” 

It may be that fewer cooks are making their own pickles 
nowadays because it is so convenient to choose from the 
splendid range of commercially prepared ones that are to 
be found on the grocers’ shelves. But every true house- 
keeper at one time or another has a yen to make pickles 
and when she sets about her task, naturally she wants to 
make the best pickles that family or friends ever ate. So 
here are a few hints to help her. 

Much depends on the careful selection of ingredients. 
On the whole, vegetables and fruits should be sound, firm 
and freshly gathered, and if they are to be used whole they 
should be well shaped and of a uniform size suitable for their 
purpose. Careful washing in cold water, peeling if neces- 
sary and cutting or chopping prepares them for the next 
step, which in many cases is curing in a brine. Pickles that 
are properly cured will be crisp and firm, of good color, and 
will keep well. For the brine, coarse salt is suggested because 
it is less expensive than the finer table salt. The solution of 
salt and water should be heated to boiling to destroy any 
bacteria, then cooled before it is poured on the pickles; hot 
brine may interfere with the curing and injure the color. The 
proportion of salt and water used depends on the length of 
time the pickles are to be left in the brine, and as a rule 
directions are given with each recipe. A stone crock is the 
best container to use for the curing process, as the brine 
solution has no affect on it. 

After curing, follows washing to remove the excess salt, 
then the pickles are ready for the vinegar. This ingredient 
serves a double purpose: it preserves and it flavors, so, of 
course, only the very best should be used, and whatever 
type is chosen, it should be a full strength, standard vinegar 
richly flavored and free from sediment. 

Spices, too, should be of the best quality and fresh. Spices 
that have been on the pantry shelf since last pickling season 
in containers that are not airtight will have lost the volatile 
oils that are responsible for the flavor, and if used are cap- 
able of marring the perfection of [Continued on page 41} 


Jelly-Making 


O THE romantic housekeeper there will always be 

something fascinating and magic about making jelly, 

although she realizes, as well as her more practical 

sister, that nowadays success isn’t a matter of tradi- 
tional luck and long experience. Both know that the quiver- 
ing tenderness of a perfect jelly may be achieved by follow- 
ing with scientific precision a simply stated but carefully 
worked-out formula. 

These formulae are based on the knowledge that four sub- 
stances are essential in jelly making: fruit juice, fruit acid, 
sugar and pectin, and that the last, the pectin or jellying 
substance, must be present in a certain definite proportion 
or the jelly may not “‘jell,”” may set too hard, or be some 
other kind of disappointing failure. 

Modern housekeepers know that pectin is present in ap- 
preciable though variable quantity in apples, crab-apples, 
quinces, currants and some others, but that the most readily 
available form comes in bottles. And since it is only with 
bottles that printed directions are supplied, that’s the kind 
they buy. Undoubtedly, it is more satisfactory to follow the 
printed instructions of experts than to fuss and worry and 
evolve a set of instructions of one’s own, which in all prob- 
ability won’t work the next time they are tried. 

Greater variety, fullness of flavor, economy of time and 
in most cases of money are other arguments in favor of using 
commercially prepared pectin. Almost every fruit can be 
used, alone or combined with some others, regardless of the 
pectin content. Fully ripened fruits at the peak of flavor 
and color may be selected and, thanks to the very brief 
boiling period required, the rich flavor of ripe fruit is not 
lost and the color remains unimpaired. This short boiling 
period saves not only time but fuel, which is a point well 
worth considering on a hot summer morning. Money is 
saved because the yield is so much greater that the cost 
per glass is as a rule less than by the older method. 

Success depends almost wholly on following exactly the 
directions that are given. There are, however, a few gen- 
eral points which will bear reviewing and some of the direc- 
tions that will bear repeating. 

Select fully ripened fruit, wash and prepare as directed, 
then extract the juice. To obtain a very clear, sparkling 
jelly, allow the juice to drip through a cotton flannel bag 
and do not squeeze it. However, if you would obtain the 
maximum amount of juice but a slightly cloudy jelly, drip 


through a thin bag, squeezing the pulp gently. Fruit, unless - 


previously cooked, should not be allowed to drip overnight 
as uncooked juices ferment very quickly. Various contri- 
vances for supporting the jelly bag while the juice is drip- 
ping are on the market and are quite convenient. 

The juice and sugar must be accurately measured, using 
a standard measuring cup, or weighed on the kitchen scales, 
then put into a kettle that holds four or five times as much 
as the mixture to be cooked. This [Continued on page 41) 
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will allow for the full rolling boil that is di- 
rected without any danger of boiling over. 
Time is another important factor. If the 
directions say to boil the mixture for one 
half minute, that means exactly thirty 
seconds by the clock, not by guess. A poor 
guess will result in a jelly too stiff or too 
soft or one that will crystallize. So keep 
your eye on the clock. 

Throughly clean, scalded glasses should be 
ready before starting to make the jelly. For 
filling the glasses it is very convenient to 
pour the liquid jelly from a large enamel 
pitcher, throughly clean and scalded. If air- 
tight glasses are used, fill them to over- 
flowing, adjust a new rubber, a clean hot 
cover and seal. For jars without covers or 
with covers that are not airtight, cover the 
hot jelly at once with a thin film of hot 
paraffin. (A small enamel teapot is very 
handy for melting and pouring paraffin). 
When the glass is cold, cover with a second 
layer of paraffin about one-eighth inch thick, 
rolling the glass to spread the paraffin 
around the edges. The jelly is made! One 
look at it commands a taste, and one taste 
takes you right back to a sunlit summer day 
in the orchard. 


Currant and Raspberry Jelly 


214 Pints of raspberries, ap- 
proximately 
214 Pints of currants, ap- 
proximately 
314 Pounds (7!% cupfuls of 
sugar 
1 Bottle of commercial pectin 
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the finest pickles. An enamel kettle is the 
best choice for cooking the pickles as acid 
will not affect it. 

Although the salt and acid act as preser- 
vatives, it is not wise to depend on these 
altogether, so the same care in selecting 
and sterilizing the containers should be ex- 
ercised as when fruit or vegetables are being 
canned. Wide-mouthed jars are most con- 
venient for pickles which are made from 
whole ingredients or composedof fairly large 
pieces. Sauces and relishes may be removed 
with comparative ease from smaller-mouth- 
ed containers. 

Thorough cleansing and sterilizing of con- 
tainers and covers, selection of new rubber 
rings, careful handling while packing, fol- 
lowed by perfect sealing will eliminate the 
danger of spoilage. 

It isa decided advantage to have a variety 
of pickles, sauces and relishes on hand; they 
are excellent appetizers, attractive gar- 
nishes, and their tart crispness will add the 
finishing touch to many a plain wholesome 
meal. So pickles it shall be. 

Tomato Relish 
2 Dozen medium-sized tomatoes 
3 Medium-sized onions 
2 Medium-sized red peppers 
16 Cupful of salt 
1 Teaspoonful each of cin- 
namon, cloves and all-spice 
2 Cupfuls of brown sugar 
14 Cupful of dry mustard 
1 Quart of vinegar 


Select perfectly ripe fruits and crush thor- 
oughly. Add one half upful of water and 
heat just to the boiling point. . Pour into a 
jelly bag and allow to drip. 
juice 
cupfuls, but if there is a shortage, add a 
little water to the pulp in the jelly bag and 
let it drip through until the required amount 
is obtained. Put the measured juice and 


sugar into a large saucepan, stir and bring | 
to the boil. As soon as it boils, add the pec- | 


tin, stirring constantly, bring to a full roll- 
ing boil and boil for one half minute. Re- 
move from the fire at once, allow to stand 
for one minute, then remove the scum. 
Pour quickly into hot je!ly glasses and cover 
with a thin film of hot paraffin. When cold, 


cover with another layer of hot paraffin, | 


about one-eighth inch thick, rolling the 


glasses to spread the paraffin around the , 
This amount will make eleven to | 


sides. 
twelve eight-ounce glasses. 


Pineapple Mint Jelly 
2 Cupfuls of syrup from 
canned pineapple 
1 Cupful of fresh mint leaves 
314 Cupfuls of sugar (114 pounds) 
Green coloring 
14 Cupful of commercial pectin 


Wash the mint but do not pick the leaves | 
Place in a large saucepan | 
and crush with a wooden potato masher. | 


from the stems. 


Into this saucepan with the mint, measure 
the pineapple juice and the sugar and mix 
with the mint. Bring to boiling point, add- 
ing green coloring to obtain the desired 
shade. As soon as the mixture boils, add 
the pectin, stirring constantly. Then bring 
to a full rolling boil and boil for one half 
minute. Remove from the fire, take out 
the mint leaves and stems, skim and pour 
quickly into hot jelly glasses. To remove all 
traces of the mint, place a small fine sieve 
in each glass and pour the jelly through it. 
Paraffin as directed for currant and rasp- 
berry jelly. Makes about five eight-ounce 
glasses and is delicious as an accompaniment 
to roast lamb. 


Wash the tomatoes and cut in pieces, peel 
and chop the onions and wash and chop the 
peppers. Mix the prepared vegetables in a 
large kettle and add the sald and spices. 
Simmer until tender, then strain through a 


sieve. Mix the sugar and mustard together, | 
add the vinegar and combine with the| 


strained tomato mixture. Return to the 
heat and simmer for one-half hour. Turn 
into clean, sterilized containers and seal. 


Apple Chutney 


12 Large apples 

4 Small onions 

1 Green pepper 

1 Cupful of seeded raisins 
4 Cupfuls of vinegar 

3 Cupfuls of brown sugar 
1 Tablespoonful of salt 

4 Tablespoonfuls of whole 


mixed spices 
Wash the apples, pepper and raisins, peel 


the onions and finely chop all of them. Add | 
the vinegar, sugar, salt and the spices tied | 
in a bag. Simmer for one and one-half hours | 
or until all the ingredients are tender and 
the mixture somewhat thickened. Seal in 
clean, hot jars. 


| 
Pickled Baby Beets 
3 Quarts of tiny young | 
beets 
6 Cupfuls of sugar 
3 Cupfuls of vinegar 
114 Cupfuls of water 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 


Cut the tops of the beets, leaving about 
two inches of the stem and wash the beets 
thoroughly. Cover with cold water, bring 
to boiling point and simmer until the beets | 
are tender. Drain and rinse with cold water, | 
then remove the skin and the root end. 
Heat the sugar, vinegar, water and salt | 
together until the sugar is dissolved, add | 
the beets and when heated through, pack | 
into clean hot jars. Cover with the vinegar | 
mixture, seal and store. 


Measure the | 
there should be four and one half | 
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Men Talk About Pies 
Made with COCONUT 


AKE sure you use BAKER’S Coconut— 
three kinds, all deliciously fresh — in 
tins, cartons and bags. It is made in Canada. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





Summer Drinks 
Made Instantly with 


OXADE 


ORANGEADE — LEMONADE 
RASPBERRY ADE 


DELICIOUS 
REFRESHING 


... just add water 
PACKET OF 2 TABLETS 


j 





FREE—Real Leather ‘Handy Bag” for coins, 
keys, buttons, marbles, etc. 
Send 15 Oxade Cartons to OXO LIMITED, 
428 St. Peter Street, Montreal, P.Q. 


RC TTR BI ES Ree RRR 


Write for free recipe book to Consumer Service 
Dept., General Foods, Limited, Cobourg, Ontario. 


BAKERS COCONUT... 





SEALED 


—canned fruit and vegetables will keep indefi- 
nitely. Protect your preserves by using new jar 
rings each season. To have fruit go bad is not 
only disappointing, but more costly than buying 
new jar rings. Take as much care in selecting 
jar rings as in selecting fruit. 





VVICEROY 


FRUIT JAR RINGS 


VICEROY Fruit Jar Rings are made of fresh, 
live rubber—scientifically made to be absolutely 
dependable. They cost no more. For your own 
protection, ask for VICEROY Jar Rings by 
VICEROY Jar Rings are packed in 





name. 
sanitary cardboard boxes, and are easily 
identified. 

VICEROY MANUFACTURING CO. LIMITED 


WEST TORONTO 





Made in 
Canada 








“If that silk 


| 


HERE COMES a time in the affairs of 
housekeepers when utensils which have 


ae bitiestic Workshop 


hs 


HELEN G. CAMPBELL 





and different 
metal polish. 


A 


new 


given yeoman service must be replaced 
by new. A woman grows attached to 


her pots and pans, but I hate to see her senti- 


| mental about them when they’re cracked or 


breaks again!” 


When your silk thread breaks at 
the rate of once a minute, or 
gets into those annoying little 
knots that break the point off 
your needle, of course you feel 
as if you never want to look at 
a sewing machine again. Who 
wouldn’t? No good silk thread 
ever behaves that way. That’s 
why, when sewing all lustrous 
materials, you should always 
thread your machine with a silk 
thread that is labelled “J. & P. 
Coats.” 





Just try it and note the difference. 
It’s strong, smooth and lustrous 
—doesn’t break, snarl or knot— 
perfect for all silky materials 
and particularly for hemstitching. 
There are 50 yards in each spool. 


There are over 100 shades of 
J. & P. Coats’ Spool Silk. Match- 
ing any material is the easiest 
thing possible. 


You will find Milward’s needles 
always dependable. 





J.& P. Coats 
SPOOL SILK 


is Made in Canada by 

THE CANADIAN SPOOL COTTON co., 
— —=——-MONTREAL= — 
Makers of Coats’ and Clark's Spool Cotton 


52 | 


chipped or battered and well past their 
prime. They’re unsightly and often unsafe, 


| So out they go! 


But if you do like something you can use 
day by day and finally pass on to your 
grandchildren, there’s a line of Old Colony 
copperware which will delight you. You'll 
want a few pieces, perhaps all of them; for 
they will last long enough to become heir- 
looms, those pots and pans and kettles, trays 
and jugs and mixing bowls. They're hand- 
some, with the inside surface tin lined and 
the outside coated with transparent lacquer 
to protect the polish. They’re easy to clean 
even when, in time, the lacquer burns off. 


| And what woman wouldn't take pride in 
keeping them brightly burnished and shiny! 


Copper utensils seem equally at home in 
the quaint old-fashioned kitchen and the 
smartest, most modern workshop. It isn’t 
only their good looks which recommend 
them; they’re efficient and economical in 
the long run, as they hold the heat well and 
help you keep the fuel bills low. 

The manufacturers, Larsen and Shaw 


| Limited, have designed Old Colony for con- 


venience as well as beauty. There are, 
among other things, saucepans with remov- 
able and heat-resisting handles; a Dutch 
oven with a self-basting cover; a waterless 
cooker; a covered skillet; an oval roaster; a 
drip coffee pot; a tea kettle with a wide flat 
bottom and a well-shaped spout; and a bev- 
erage set consisting of tray, pitcher and 
“‘glasses” which come packed in a gift car- 
ton, though you may buy the individual 
items if you wish. 

If you’re equipping a new kitchen or 
gradually replacing old, outworn pieces, 
have a look at Old Colony; it’s setting a new 
vogue. 


FROM ENGLAND comes an inexpensive 
polish to keep your copperware or other 
metals shining bright—-free from stain or 





Copper utensils are setting a 
new vogue. 
At right: Asparagus, green peas 
and other small vegetables are 


beautifully cooked in this utensil. 


It works wonders, too, on glass cr 


arnict 
tarnish. 


tile or such surfaces, and has a dozen other | 


uses for making things look spick and span. 
Dura-glit, as it is called, is a wadding im- 
pregnated with a solvent oil, a very fine 
abrasive to clean without scratching and 
with no mussiness. 
piece of wadding, rub the article lightly, 
smoothly and quickly and it grows bright 
and shiny under your hand. Just that—no 
brush, no dust, no spilling—a polish to de- 
light your housewifely heart. 


THE HOUSEWARES department of any 
big store is a fascinating place for any home- 
loving body. You are always finding some 
new tool to make life easier in the kitchen. 
This spring when the first bunch of aspara- 
gus appeared in the fruit shops, Eaton’s were 
ready with an ingenious utensil especially 





Hang this coffee dispenser on 


your kitchen wall. 


designed for cooking this popular vegetable. 
You know how often you have it served with 
the stalks hardly done and with the tops a 
bit mushy. Now you can get it just right by 
standing the stalks in the perforated holder 
and lowering it into the larger container. 
Add boiling water about halfway up the 
stems, and by the time the ends are tender 
the tops are cooked in the gentler heat of 
the steam. Then just lift the holder and 
the water drains away—perfect shape, per- 
fect texture and perfect flavor. You can 
use this utensil for many purposes, but for 
those who like asparagus—and who doesn’t! 

it is worth the price for this alone. It is 
just the thing for green peas and other small 
vegetables. 

This is the place we found the coffee dis- 
penser we told you about a month or two 
ago—-the one that keeps your coffee fresh 
and measures it for you. One click, one 
tablespoonful. Wouldn’t you like one to 


fasten on the wall of your summer cottage? 
Or if you’re a week-end guest, what better 
little gift to take along to your hostess? 
She'll like it so well, she'll be sure to invite 
you back. 





| 


You simply pick off a | 
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#@xs 


Instant Powdered 


GELATINE 


Made in Scotland 





For dainty nourishing dishes to 
tempt the appetite of children 
and invalids. So easy to prepare 
with Cox's, the pure wholesome 
gelatine in the famous checker- 
board box. For Free Recipe 
Booklet write Box 73, Montreal, 
Dept. J. 


Te oa 


Your Sewing Machine 


it newly oiled and ready to diq into 

y y 
that pile of sewing? 
regularly overhauled, just as you 
The Chatelaine Pattern Serv- 
eat selected showing of 


les on 


Pages 52, 53, 54 and 55 


t f this for 
your children and for yourself. Get the 


It pays to have it 
j ou do 
your car. 
ice has a specially 


p-to-date sty 


issue. There are patterns 


sewing machine into working order. 









A SNACK 
with a SM 


Paris Paté always tastes 
good .... wholesome 
ee Sustaining... 

deliciously flavoured. 





bolt]: 
GROCER 


CHATELAINE 
PATTERNS 


Readers will find a complete 
list of stores handling the 
CHATELAINE PATTERNS on 





oe 


Inside Back Cover of This Issue 


RESINOL 
WILL STOP 
IT-AND IT 

ACTS SO 
QUICKLY, TOO 


THAT 
CONTINUED 
ITCHING IS 
MADDENING 

AND SO 
EMBARRASSING 





Wherever the itching and whatever 
the cause—whether there is a painful 
eruption or just the distressing itch- 
ing, Resinol Ointment relieves it 
immediately. Its soothing medication 
is particularly comforting and_ heal- 
ing to those suffering from irrita- 
tions due to acid or other aggravating 
secretions. Use it anywhere on the 
body—no parts too tender for its 
healing touch. 

Get Resinol Ointment and Resinol 
Soap from any drug store today. 
Keep this healing ointment handy for 
quick use on skin injuries or dis- 
orders. 
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from the heat. Cover and let stand for 
twenty to thirty minutes. Eggs are often 
taken to the picnic in the shell and eaten 
plain with salt. Or they may be shelled, cut 
in halves lengthwise, the yolks removed, 
mashed and mixed with a variety of other 
foods. 


Tomatoes 
Small whole tomatoes, plain or stuffed. 


Relishes 

Sweet or sour whole cucumber pickles. 

Dill pickles. 

Olives—plain, stuffed or ripe. 

Radishes. 

Green onions. 

Celery—plain or stuffed with cheese. To 
pack, press two pieces of celery together so 
that the filling sticks them and wrap indivi- 
dually in waxed paper. 

Small jar of prepared mustard 


Sweets 

Cookies—plain cake, cup cakes, tarts, 
and turnovers. 

Ice Cream: Ice cream may be carried to 
the picnic in the freezer packed with ice and 
salt, or brick ice cream may be purchased 
and carried to the picnic in one of the wide- 
mouthed Thermos jugs which are on the 
market. 





Salad 
Days 


(Continued from page 37) 





alla bowl of crisp, fresh greens with its 
savory, piquant dressing. 


Basic Proportions for French Dressing 


1 Teaspoonful of salt 

1, Teaspoonful of pepper 

6 Tablespoonfuls of salad oil 
2 Tablespoonfuls of vinegar 


Mix the seasonings, add the oil and 
vinegar and beat or shake vigorously in a 
covered jar until thick and smooth. 

The proportion of oil and vinegar may be 
three to one as given, or four to one, or even 
five to one according to taste. 


Variations 

Amounts of seasonings may be altered 
and additional seasonings such as mustard, 
paprika, a dash of cayenne or Tabasco, 
Worcestershire sauce, grated onion, celery 
salt or garlic (rubbed on the bowl) may be 
used. 

A blending of oils may be used; olive oil, 
melted butter, Mazola or other brands of 
salad oils. 

Different vinegars, or lemon juice may be 
substituted or combined; tarragon, malt. 
cider or white, each has its distinctive flavor. 

Interpretations of the above are served 
without further additions on lettuce and 
watercress or lettuce and cucumber salad, 
with French endive, with alligator pear, and 
with romaine, escarole or chicory. Plain 
French dressing is effective with many light 
fruit salads. 


The Institute thanks the T. Eaton 
Company, Limited, for their cour- 
tesy in lending glassware shown 
in the Housekeeping title page, 
and glassware, salad bowl and 
table linen shown in the photo- 
graph illustrating "Salad Days." 
Photographs by Allan Sangster, 
Ashley & Crippen 


Dishes to Cook at the Picnic Grounds 
Ring-Tum-Tiddy 
3 Small sliced onions 
6 Slices of bacon (cut in 
fairly small pieces) 
1 Can of tomatoes 
1 Can of corn Salt and pepper 
14 Pound of cheese (cubed) 
Cook the onions and bacon together in the 
frying pan until the onion is lightly browned. 
Add the tomatoes and the corn and heat to 
boiling point. Season to taste and add the 
cubed cheese. Stir until the cheese is melted 
and serve at once on toasted bread, plain 
bread or crackers. Six to eight servings. 


Camp Stew | - 


1 Pound of hamburger 
Salt and pepper to taste 
Flour 
2 Tablespoonfuls of fat 
1 Onion 
1 Can of vegetable soup 
Add salt and pepper to taste to the 
hamburger and form into small cakes. Roll 
in flour. Melt the fat in a frying-pan, add the 
onion, cut in slices and cook until it is 
lightly browned. Add the meat cakes and 
cook until browned, turning frequently. 
Pour the vegetable soup over the meat, | 
cover and cook slowly until meat is tender. | 


Dressings With a French Dressing Base 
Roquefort Dressing 


Mash three to four tablespoonfuls of 
Roquefort cheese to a smooth paste and 
gradually add about half cupful of French 
dressing. Blend until very smooth and 
creamy and serve in an open bowl at the | 
table. 


This dressing is perfect with slices or 


wedges of crisp head lettuce. 


Vinaigrette Dressing 
Make a French dressing, using a mixture | 
of two or three vinegars and a blending of 
oils, adding a little paprika to the season- | 
ings. To half cupful of the dressing add one 
tablespoonful of each of the following: 
Finely chopped sour pickle 
Finely chopped green pepper 
Finely chopped parsley 
Finely chopped onion or 
chives 
Blend thoroughly and serve with a salad 
of mixed greens and ripe tomatoes. 


Chiffonade Dressing 


To one cupful of French dressing add the 
following: 

2 Tablespoonfuls of chopped 
pimiento 

1 Tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley 

1 Hard-cooked egg, finely 
minced 

Beat the mixture until thoroughly blended 
and serve with asparagus or string bean 
salad. 

Mustard Salad 

Make a paste of four teaspoonfuls of dry 
mustard with a little water. When the 
paste is quite smooth, gradually add a little 
less than one cupful of French dressing, 
beating continuously. Add a dash of finely 
granulated sugar, if desired, and beat to a 
smooth creamy consistency. 

This is a deliciously spicy dressing to 
serve with a crisp salad of mixed greens 
which is accompanied by tiny rolls of very 
thinly sliced ham. 


Club Dressing 


To two-thirds cupful of French dressing 
add the following: 
2 Tablespoonfuls of capers 
1 Tablespoonful of chopped 
stuffed olives 
1 Teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley 
1, Teaspoonful of grated onion 
Combine thoroughly and serve with a 
salad of crisp greens and tomato sections. | 
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MERCY, GERALD! MRS.HARPER, WE'VE 














' WHY ARE YOU COME TO HELP GERRY 
BRINGING ALL PAINT THE GARAGE 
YOUR FRIENDS 
RIGHT AT 





DINNER. TIME? 






WE'VE BOUGHT SOME 
LIBBY'S PORK ann BEANS 
AND WE'RE GOING TO EAT 
IN THE GARDEN 








YOu'RE VERY KIND 

BOYS, BUT WHAT ARE 

WE GOING TO DO 
ABOUT DINNER? 
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| THEY DO BAT Gce,MoM,THE — WM COME AND} 


SS SMELL AY BeANs ARE GREATIA® JOIN THE 
By © LOVELY [ay WON'T YOU HAVE | PARTY, 
oe DINNER With us ? |"| MRS.HARPER 
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A. Ves 9 A 
; ee SCONIO TT HaAND DO YOU 
(ae WHY THIS IS A DISCOVERY! w 
\ LIBBY'S ARE THE NICEST Pye NOW THESE 
LABELS ARE & 


l'VE EVER TASTED 





VALUABLE 





OOKED in a way that only Libby knows, 
€; Libby’s Pork and Beans have a flavour that 
makes them a continual treat! Made in the Libby 
kitchens at Chatham, Ontario, from selected 
Canadian pea-beans, with sugar-cured pork and a 
special tomato sauce. Order Libby’s this week! 


*Write for free catalogue of label values. 


LIBBY’S 
PORK ano BEANS 


MADE IN CANADA 





T . 
~~ 


a. y pproved > 
f/ Chatelaine Institute 


~~ '!N Canada 


Chetelam 


Libby’s Pork and Beans 
come in 16-0z., 18-oz., 
and the family size 
30-oz. tins 
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A Valuable 


rst at 


for Every Home / 


Ir you knew the many emergency 
uses for Cow Brand Baking Soda, 
your medicine cabinet would never 
be without this practical, inexpen- 
sive “‘first aid’’, 

Baking Soda quickly relieves indi- 
gestion, heartburn and hiccoughs 
—is a soothing application for 
scalds and burns—takes the sting 
out of insect bites— makes a re- 
freshing mouth-wash. Send for the 
booklet offered free below which 
explains the valuable medicinal 
uses of Cow Brand Baking Soda. 


* 


THE SECRET OF LIGHT 
FLUFFY MUFFINS! 


The secret of making muffins light 
and digestible depends on the use 
of the proper leavener . . . all good 
cooks use Cow Brand Baking Soda. 
Try the Cow Brand recipe for 
Muffins. You'll be delighted with 
the result. Muffins that just melt 
in your mouth! 


Cow Brand Baking 
Soda is pure Bicar- 
bonate of Soda and 
is equally good for 
medicinal and cook- 
Ing uses. 


Send for 
free booklets. 


CHURCH & DWIGHT LIMITED 


2715 Reading Strect Montreal, Que. 


Please send me free booklets describing the medici- 
nal and cooking uses of Cow Brand Baking Soda. 

















| 
Oven- 
Canning 


(Continued from page 38) 





for the required length of time, then the 
| jars are removed from the oven and the seal 
completed. Don’t worry if the jar appears 
to be not quite filled; that air space has been 
sterilized along with the fruit. Invert each 
| jar for a few minutes to make sure that the 
seal is perfect, then set upright and cool as 
| quickly as possible. 
| Only one more step. Wipe the jars, label 
them with the name and date and transfer 
them to a clean, dark, dry, cool, airy place 
for storing. 

Now stand back and survey the preserve 
‘shelf. Rows and rows of luscious fruits, 
'gathered at their prime and scientifically 
preserved for future use. Isn’t it grand? 

| And wasn’t it easy? 


Syrup Chart 


Thin Syrup: One cupful of sugar to two 
cupfuls of water. Add boiling water to the 
| sugar, stir until dissolved and boil slowly 
for five minutes. Remove scum and use for 
sweet fruits such as pears, sweet cherries, 
pineapple, sweet apples. 





Lets Have a 





There is an endless choice of good things 
for fillings. For instance, meat in thin slices, 
or minced and combined with other ingredi- 

|ents, fried bacon, meat paste which may 
be bought in tins all ready for spreading; 
| canned fish such as salmon, sardines, tuna 
| fish. lobster or shrimps. Cheese is another 
good filling which may be used sliced or 
softened and moistened with salad dressing, 
then mixed with chopped celery, nuts, 
olives and other relishes. A jar of cheese 
| paste in the refrigerator is a handy thing 
| for just such occasions. Eggs are always 
popular between slices of bread, or left ina 
|shell and eaten with bread and butter 
| sandwiches. Many prepared pastes and 
relishes in cans or jars have an excellent 
flavor and make a good spread, particularly 
when you want to save time in preparation. 
Sandwiches with a sweet filling of fruit, 
jam, jelly, chopped dried fruit, or marmalade 
make a welcome accompaniment to the 
|fresh fruit which you will probably take 
along for dessert. 

Cookies, macaroons, doughnuts or plain 
loaf cakes are better than cake with a 
“gooey” icing. Avoid things that do not 
carry well if you want really to enjoy the 
day and your dinner. And don’t overlook 
the details: salt and pepper, can opener if 
needed, sugar, serviettes and other little 
things which are so important especially if 


| you have forgotten them. 


But however you manage it, go picnicking 


| this summer. Find the beauty spots at the 


| back of your garden or far afield along the 
roadside, and use them as your outdoor 
| dining room. 


Sandwich Fillings That Carry Well 
Plain ham with or without lettuce; add 
horseradish, mustard or chopped parsley to 
the creamed butter before spreading. 
Ham with green pepper and cooked mush- 
rooms, coarsely ground in the meat grinder 


| and moistened with mayonnaise. 


Ham and hard-cooked eggs chopped and 
mixed with chopped celery or cucumbers. 


Medium ISyrup: One cupful of sugar to 
one cupful of water. Add the boiling water 
to the sugar, stir until dissolved and boil 
slowly for five minutes. 

Remove scum and use for medium fruits | 
such as raspberries, peaches blackberries, 
currants, etc. 

Thick Syrup: Two cupfuls of sugar to one 
cupful of water. Add boiling water to the | 
sugar, stir until dissolved and boil slowly for | 
five minutes. Remove scum and use for 
acid fruits such as plums, strawberries, 
gooseberries, sour apples, sour cherries 

Time and Temperature Chart 





Fruit Temperature Time | 
Apples 275 deg. F. 35 min. 
Apricots 275 deg. F. 35 min. 
Berries 275 deg. F, 35 to 

Blackberries 40 min. 

Blueberries 

Loganberries 

Raspberries 
Cherries 275 deg. F. 30 min. | 
Currants 275 deg. F. 35 min. 
Gooseberries 275 deg. F. 30 min. 
Peaches 275 deg. F. 35 min. 
Pears 275 deg. F. 35 min. 
Pineapple 275 deg. F. 45 min. 
Plums 275 deg. F. 45 min. 
Quinces 275 deg. F. 60 min. 
Strawberries 275 deg. F. 


* Pre-cook for seven minutes in syrup | 
made of three parts sugar to two parts water. | 
Allow to stand overnight. 
clean hot jars, reheat syrup and pour over 
fruit. Process in the oven for thirty-five 
minutes. 


Ham with finely shredded cabbage, moist- 
ened with mayonnaise and a few capers 
added if desired. 

Sliced ham and thinly sliced pickled 
walnuts. 

Hard-cooked egg with a little grated 
onion and mayonnaise. 

Thinly sliced Cheddar cheese. 

Thinly sliced cold meats or cold meat loaf. 

Chopped cold chicken with watercress, | 





Pack berries in , 





green or red pepper and mayonnaise. 

Cream cheese with peanut butter. 

Cream cheese with chopped walnuts, 
chopped raisins, shredded cocoanut and a 
little lemon juice. 

Cream cheese and chopped dill pickles on | 
rye bread. 

Cream cheese with chopped olives. 

Cream cheese and thinly sliced cucumbers. 

Cream cheese and orange marmalade. 

Minced cooked beef with mustard Dickles | | 
or Worcestershire sauce. 


Salads to Go in the Utility Jar 
Potato Salad 


Combine diced cooked potatoes with a 
little chopped green pepper or pimiento or 
both, chopped chives or onion, chopped | 
watercress or parsley and add boiled salad | 
dressing or mayonnaise to moisten. Chopped | 
celery may be added if desired, and chopped, 
hard-cooked eggs mixed with the salad are 
good. Diced cucumber and chopped pickles 
are other possible additions. 


Salmon Salad 


2 Cupfuls of cooked or 
canned salmon 
1% Cupful of chopped celery 
1 Cupful of chopped 
drained cucumber 
Chopped parsley 
Salt and pepper 
1 or 2 Hard-cooked eggs 
1 or 2 Teaspoonfuls of capers 
if desired 
Mayonnaise dressing 


Remove the bones from the salmon, 
separate into flakes and combine with the 
celery, cucumber, parsley and seasonings. | 
Dice the hard-cooked eggs and add. Add 
capers if desired and mayonnaise dressing to 
moisten. Pack into Thermos jar. Six 
servings. 

Savory Food to Wrap in Wax Paper | 
and Pack in Covered Containers | 
Hard-Cooked Eggs 


To hard-cook eggs, put the eggs in cold 
water, bring to boiling point and remove 
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ITS 
VITALIZING 
EFFECT 


Energizing 










Boys burn up loads of en- 

ergy... Welch’s renews the 

i Sb energy they use up. Its na- 
yey a tural grape sugars 
ey | Pyke are pre - digested 
f or § ay Shae blood = 
(De S7 | 14 use them right 
ws 2 UE A away, Welch's 
P < restores _ vitality, 
: builds sound 


teeth, keeps chil- 
dren healthy. Give 
\ them Welch’s 
‘A. every day. 


Le 


Healthful 


Welch’s builds up muscle, 

bone and sinew. Helps you 

to keep in the pink of health 
because it SUP> x 4s 

plies those elements pA 

in which most diets ~ 

are deficient . 

pre-digested ae 

Sugars, calcium, © 

iron, phosphates. 







y 
Builds Red Blood 


Welch’s increases the supply 
of healthy red corpuscles in 


eas blood. And good red 
blood feeds the 
muscles, tones up 


So system and sup- 
SY lies quick energy 
when most needed. 
Drink Welch’s 

~~ oS — daily. 

co 


S 
Se 
al 

cH eae 


Why Welch’s 
and not 
cheaper juices? 


The Welch process retains in the 
bottled juice the healthful proper- 
ties of ripe Concord Grapes. 
Welch’s is the Certified Pure, Pas- 
teurized Grape Juice. Contains no 
adulterants, synthetic flavors, arti- 
ficial coloring, preservatives of 
water. Welch’s is so rich that many 
prefer to add one-third water to the 
pint. Insist on Welch’s. Tested and 
approved by both the Good House- 
keeping and Chatelaine Institutes. 






THE WELCH GRAPE. JUICE COMPANY 
St. Catharines - - Ontario 


WELCH'S 


GRAPE JUICE 


MADE IN CANADA 
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Watch Him 


... smile! 


Every baby should smile 
readily, and if he doesn’t, 
it probably means that he 
is not fed correctly. 


ROBINSON'S 
“Patent” BARLEY 


with pure cow’s milk is one 
of the most successful foods 
for babies. They thrive on 
it, because the Barley 
breaks up the milk and 
makes it readily digestible. 


If your baby is bottle-fed 
or if he is not thriving, try 
Robinson's “Patent” Barley 
and milk...and watch 
him grow! 





ROBINSON’S 
“Patent” BARLEY 


For growing children or for in- 
valids, there is no better cereal 
: food than 
ROBINSON’S “PATENT” GROATS. 


COLMAN-KEEN (Canada) LIMITED, 
Department C. 
1000 AMHERST STREET, MONTREAL, P.Q. 


| 


| 


| the cream altogether and to give the baby a 
fat-free diet. 


Prevention of Diarrhoea 


| The acute intestinal diseases of summer 
with their large infant mortality are, as | 
shown by the experience of some years, | 
preventable. The preventable factors are: 
unfavorable climate; unfavorable quarters; | 
unsuitable food; overfeeding. 
The climate (excessive heat) and the | 
quarters (the city tenement) frequently | 
cannot be remedied. The hot months come 
| and the tenement child must stay at home. 
If it were possible to get these children to 
the sea or lakeside, or to the country where 
heat and squalid quarters are absent, much | 
would be gained. Most of these cases must | 
be cared for at home. The quality of the | 
food and the manner of feeding are control- 
lable factors. A single green stool in a child 
under eighteen months is a danger signal; it 
merits prompt attention. The important 
feature is to teach the mother how to feed 
|and care for the child all the year round, 





| even in the least favorable quarters. 


a 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Fiche L iscovestel 


Soap Economy 


Save all scraps of toilet soap. When you 
have accumulated a sufficient quantity, put 
them in a pan on the stove with enough 
water to cover. Let boil slowly until they 
form a thick mass. Then pour into a square 
pan and when partly cool, cut into squares. 
This makes an excellent bath soap when it 
has dried for two weeks.—Mrs. J. J. 
Jackson, Guelph, Ont. 


An Ironing Pocket 


To prevent large pieces from touching 
|the floor when ironing, make a muslin 
pocket about forty-two inches square. Bind 
the edges and sew a metal ring to each 
'corner. To your ironing board fasten wire 
or wooden arms which can be swung under 
| the board when not in use. The metal rings 
of the pocket are slipped over these arms and 
| will keep sheets or tablecloths from falling 
| to the floor.—Emily I. Mack, Hamilton, Ont. 





Unusual Table Decoration 


Have you ever tried combining bunches of 
wheat and sprays of Wandering Jew to make 

| an effective and artistic table decoration? 
| The wheat will sprout if kept in water, 
changed when necessary. The yellow color- 
ing of the wheat mixed with its green shoots 
and the green of the vines around them, have 
caused many comments of surprise and 
admiration from visitors who have seen my 
arrangement.—Mrs.J. W.| 
Walton, Moosomin, Sask. % 


Scraps of Candle 


Save the ends of candles after they have 
been used for table decoration; keep in a 
handy place in the kitchen. Then when 
singeing chickens they are very convenient 
and do a much neater job than the usual 
paper torch.—Mrs. F. Henry, Three Rivers, 


Que. 





An Odd-Job Cabinet 


On each side of my kitchen cabinet, I have | 
a large marshmallow box painted to match 
my kitchen color scheme. In one I keep 
needles, threads, yarns, etc., ready for those | 
| last minute stitches which just will crop up | 
| before school. In the other box I keep my | 
face creams, hand lotion, powders, etc., 
| rigidly excluding everything pertaining to | 
the hair. Many little complexion blemishes | 
| can be given their special treatment between 
jobs or even a few dabs with a fresh tissue | 
or pad takes away that shiny feeling and | 
makes one feel like a million dollars. 
Kathleen Lockhart, Silverton, B.C. 
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Mother, dont you know ? 


...Mever give children 
a erown-up'’s laxative 


HE WELFARE of your child is your 
first thought at waking. It is your 
last thought at night. 


Yet, without realizing it, you may 
be doing your child farm by giving him 
laxatives intended for adult use .. . 
laxatives too drastic in action for chil- 
dren . . . even in reduced doses. 


Constipation affects 90% of all children 
No child is immune from constipation 
—in spite of “balanced diet’ and ample 
exercise. For one of the causes of 
constipation in children is one that you, 
mother, can not control — the tendency 
to neglect nature’s urgings for extra 
minutes of play. 


The tell-tale symptoms 


When your child is sallow, peevish, 
finicky — you may reasonably suspect 
that his elimination is mot thorough, 
that an accumulation of intestinal wastes 
is clogging his little system. Don't 
wait! Now is the time for a gentle, 
thorough \axative! 


Give bim a safe laxative—Castoria 


Castoria is the ideal laxative for chil- 
dren. It is a simple vegetable prepara- 
tion made especially for children. Its 
action is gentle, It does not gripe. 


Children are never afraid to take it. 
They love the taste of it! And it is 
settling to delicate stomachs. 


Castoria contains no harmful drugs— 
NO NARCOTICS. It is a safe, sure 
remedy for the relief of constipation in 
children. Purchase a bottle at your 
druggist's — the family size is the eco- 
nomical way to buy it, 










ChttSita. 


~CASTORIA 
jor 

constipation 

in children 













from babyhood to li years 





Contains Extra Vitamin B 


3 STRAINED FOODS FOR BABY 


Fine Foops OF CANADA LTD | 


PACKERS OF NATIONALLY DISTRIBUTED 
FINEST QUALITY FOOD PRODUCTS 





that is better 






PC unonr’ s Strained 

a Cereal is better for 
BSE ‘baby because it's a 
real starting cereal, de- 
signed especially for ba- 
by— not an adaptation 
of a “grown-up’s” cere- 
al. Widely prescribed by physicians, 
Gerber’s Strained Cereal offers unique 
advantages both to baby, and baby’s 
mother. 


Made of Wheat and Oats 


Because it is made of finely ground = 
whole wheat and hulled oats, Ger- 
ber’s provides in one cereal a com- 
bination of nutrients ideal for small 
bodies. y 

f 


To assure baby an abundant source of the 
appetite-stimula‘ing vitamin B—Gerber’s 
Cereal also contains extra quantities of 
pure wheat germ, one of the richest natu- 
ral sources of this factor. 


Long-Cooked in Whole Milk 


The finely ground cereal grains are long- 
cooked in fresh, whole milk —a special 
f eature of Gerber’s Cereal which improves 
both its food value and its flavor. 


3S Thoroughly Strained 
After their nutrientshave been absorbed, 


harsh bran particles are removed by 
straining the cereal through sieves so fine 
that no additional straining is required — 
even when the cereal is used in bortle 
feedings with baby's milk. 





Unseasoned—Ready-to-Serve 


To permit doctor’s instructions to be followed 
accurately, no seasoning is added to Gerber’s 
Cereal. It is ready to serve as it comes 
from the can. Simply warm, season 
as your doctor directs and serve. 


Readily Repeated tests have prov- 
ed that many babies who refuse ordinary 
cereals, readily eat Gerber’s Strained 
Cereal. 


Accepted by the American 
Medical Association 


Gerber’s Strained Cereal is accepted by 
the Committee on Foods of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. 


Ask Your Doctor when, and in what 


quantities Gerber’s Strained Cereal is best for 
your baby. Ask him also about Gerber’s 
Strained Vegetable Products — eight, ready-to- 
serve, strained vegetables, all specially pre- 
pared for baby. 


Helpful Booklet Free; Send Coupon 


Strained Beets 
Tomatoes— Peas 
Vegetable Soup 
Carrots — Prunes 
Green Beans 
Spinach 
42 oz. cans 


Strained Cereal 
10% oz. can 


at Grocers 
and Druggists 


Gerber’s 


Please send me free booklet, ““Baby’s Vege 
tables and Cereal and Some Notes on Mealtime 
Psychology.” (Enclose 10¢ if you would also 
like a picture of the evsind Gerber Baby 
drawing by Dorothy Hope Smith.) 


SOOM a ths kas 


ADDRESS geen: 


WINDSOR; 
ONTARIO 









A Infants Accept it c= «> 
& 


Conduc ted by 
| J.W.S.McCullough 


M.D.,D.P.H. 


Photograph of 


by Hudson’s 


| g N CANADA the annual cost of sickness 
reaches the stupendous figure of $311,- 
000,000, while something like $7,000,- 
000 is employed in prevention. The 
history of disease shows that much disease 
may be prevented. Why not prevent sick- 
| ness and save money? 
In the July article on “Life Preservers,” 
|some information was given of measures 
designed to prevent disease. Thirty to forty 
years ago, for example, diphtheria was the 
terror of mothers. There was black despair 
in regard to this affection, not only among 
the public but among the doctors. There 
was no adequate remedy. About one half 
{the cases died. Then came the discovery of 
diphtheria antitoxin in 1894. The applica- 
tion of this remedy miraculously changed 
'the aspect of diphtheria treatment. In the 
fifteen years preceding the introduction of 
| the use of diphtheria antitoxin, the death- 
|rate from this affection was about 57.5 per 
, 1,000 of population. Today this rate is 
| but 4.6. 
| Diphtheria is a disease of infants and 
young children. Diphtheria antitoxin readily 
cures all cases seen early. Only those that 
| escape early observation and treatment are 
llost. Diphtheria toxoid is the additional 


safeguard. Its use in little children almost 
‘completely prevents the occurrence of 
diphtheria, 


Do Not Expose the Child to Infection 


The knowledge that because the more 
common infectious diseases are seldom 
escaped through childhood and that certain 
| of these diseases frequently assume a severe 
form in attacking the individual who has no 
immunity from a previous attack, leads 
/'many people needlessly to expose their 
children to measles, whooping-cough, and 
‘other infectious diseases. To do this is 
‘criminal. It is an invitation to death. The 
| susceptibility to, and mortality in, these 
affections is higher during the first few years 
| of life. Adults are not nearly so susceptible 
to the infections as children. Science and 
| instinct together dictate the postponement 
|of exposure and the safeguarding of the 
| young. 
| The theatre, the department store, the 
| crowded elevator, bus or train is no place 
for the young child. The wise mother who 
appreciates this fact and acts accordingly, 
| who supervises her child’s playmates, and 
| who keeps her child away from sore throats 
|and coughs, will do much in safeguarding 
|her household. The specific measures of 
| prevention in a number of diseases have 
already been described in my July article. 


} 
Diarrhoea 
In the early part of the present century 
| the various types of diarrhoea in infants 
| killed more than did all the infectious 
| diseases combined. There has been a revolu- 
| tion in the death rate of babies in the last 
thirty years and most of the reduction has 
been in relation to the intestinal diseases of 
infants under two years. 
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These little children have a lack of resist- 
ance to disease. The lining membrane of the 
intestines is of a delicate character and is 
readily disturbed by overfeeding, by irri- 
tating substances in the food, and by 
infections. While this is true in respect to} 
most children breast-fed or artificially-fed, 
the latter are particularly liable to diarrhoea, 
especially during the hot summer months. 

The causes of infant diarrhoea are failure 
to breast-feed, overfeeding, irregular feeding 
and hot weather. 

As the result of overfeeding, or the use of 
unsuitable food such as infected milk in hot 
weather, a sort of intoxication results. Its 
signs are fever, frequent watery movements, | 
and prostration. The intoxication may be| 
due to infected milk or there may be second- 
ary putrefaction changes in the intestines. 

Diarrhoea in breast-fed babies is nearly 
always due to overfeeding or to purgatives 
taken by the mother. 

Diarrhoea in the bottle-fed is due to milk | 
too rich in cream (fat), and the movements 
are usually curdy and green in character. 

Diarrhoea is Nature's attempt at getting 
rid of irritating material. 

Sometimes an excessive amount of sugar 
will cause diarrhoea, the movements being 
green in color and acid, the latter causing 
marked scalding of the skin of the buttocks. 

If the intoxication be very severe, the 
movements frequent and the loss of fluid 
excessive, the baby’s vitality soon falls. 
The heart becomes rapid and weak, the 
respirations slow and irregular, the tissues 
are shrunken, the skin dry, the eyes hollow, 
and the infant may be in a state of collapse. 
But the diarrhoea is the danger sign, and 
the mother should at once call her doctor, 
and in the meantime stop all food and give 
boiled water only. 

This had best be left in the hands of the 
doctor if one can readily be secured. If a 
doctor is not available, a sage procedure is 
to follow cessation of food with one or two 
teaspoonfuls of castor oil: a full dose will 
do no harm. The oil is soothing; it sweeps 
out the irritating material and the colicky, 
miserable infant may soon fall asleep. The 
oil should be given in one substantial dose. | 
It must not be given day after day. Some of | 
these cases have lost so much fluid that 
injection of salt solution under the skin is 
required. This, of course, is a matter for’ 
the doctor. 

Many women attribute the attacks of 
diarrhoea to the cutting of teeth. If the 
cutting of teeth were a cause of diarrhoea, a 
child would be liable to continuous diarrhoea 
during the first two and a half years of its 
life since the baby is constantly in the | 
process of getting teeth during all this time. 
Cutting of teeth is a natural process; it never 
provokes diarrhoea. 

Care must be taken to obtain a good 
quality of milk from a herd of cows rather 
than from a single cow—to gain a better 
average supply. The milk should always 
be boiled or pasteurized. During hot 


weather the daily quantity of milk should | 


be cut down and the cream reduced. Indeed, 


it may be necessary for a time to cut out! 
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“Don’t be so sulky 
— you play with 
that until you've 
had your bath and 
been sprinkled all 
over with Jobn- 
son’s Baby Powder 


— then you'll feel 
good and happy 


like me.” 





Johnson’s Baby Powder is so 
soft and cool to delicate skins 
that it really does make a dif- 
ference to baby’s comfort. Just 
test it between your thumb 
and finger and feel how much 
softer it is than other powders 
— and just as a suggestion use 
it yourself, you'll find it just 
as soothing as baby does. 


Ask your dealer about John- 
son’s Baby Soap and Baby 
Cream — no baby should be 


without them. 





JOHNSON’S 


BABY POWDER 


FREE SAMPLES! In order that you may 
test Jobnson’s Baby Powder, Soap and 
Cream, without expense, we will be glad 
to send you a generous sample of each— 
free of charge. Write to Jobnson & 
Jobnson, Limited, Montreal. 


A fohnson «fohnson Product 


MADE IN CANADA 


— 
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Why 
Husbands Stray 


ee from page |3) 








who, if he has not already been appropri- 
ated, is a prospect for some lonely girl smart 
enough to know that sofas are more in 
keeping with her sex than chairmanships, 
and soft lights better publicity than a pic- 
ture on the woman’s page. The wife may 
get into the ‘‘minutes” of the meetings but 
the other will get into a lot of her husband’s 
hours. 

If statistics are available—and I could 
compile a few myself—it would be found 
that the chances of a man, whose wife trusts 
him, straying from the straight and narrow, 
are very limited. Men are like that and have 
an ingrained sense of honor that women 
don’t understand— perhaps because they 
lack it. 

Fault-finding, selfishness, laziness and 
carelessness on the part of wives add their 
quota to the annual crop of philandering 
husbands, but the lack of a sense of humor 
positively swells it. It’s difficult enough 
for a man to live all the time with any 


woman —and in fairness I should say, and 
vice versa —but it must be almost impossible 
with one who lacks that priceless capacity 
to see the humorous side of things. Per- 
sonally, I’ve never tried it—I’ve already 
heard several chuckles over this, and that | 
should be a real test—but I’ve seen the re- | 
sults in others and the joke is on the wives, | 
only they can’t see it. 

Although there may be a well-loaded tree 
in his own backyard, a boy will risk capture 
and punishment by stealing apples, even 
inferior ones, from a neighbor’s orchard 
just for the adventure of it. A man will 
steal kisses for the same reason, and if the 
stolen fruit is sweeter no one is to blame 
but the wife who has carelessly let the 
sugar-coating wear off. 

A man gives up a great deal more than 
a woman in marriage. An intelligent woman 
will realize this and more than make it up 
in a hundred different ways. Others, the 
majority, seem to think they have con- 
ferred a royal favor on him for which he 
should be humbly and eternally grateful. 

If a husband ‘‘cheats”’ it’s because he has 
been cheated. And when the laundry bag 
reveals a tell-tale handkerchief stained with 
a foreign shade of rouge or a “‘sympathetic”’ 
friend sweetly lets the cat out of the bag, 
it’s not the man who is at fault but the wife 
who has failed. A wise one will curb her 
anger, hide her humiliation and shuffle the 
cards for a fairer deal. 





A Camp in the Woeds 


I low lo pul together the jolly cul-out on page 51 


THE NEXT best thing to going to camp Cut loosely around each drawing will 


yourself, is to make the cut-out shown on 
the opposite page. Here is a camp with a 
fine tent, a crackling wood fire, a camp table, 
and a beautiful canoe, made especially for 
you. 

To make this cut-out you will require a 
sheet of smooth heavy brown wrapping 
paper, a pot of glue, a pair of scissors, an 
empty wooden spool and two small sticks 
about three inches in length (twigs will do 
nicely.) 


hog 40 420q 0) 29804 


Paste Yo back of qirl 





then glue it securely and evenly on to the 
heavy paper. When thoroughly dry cut care- 
fully around the outlines. With the back 
of a pen knife or scissor points, scratch along 
all dotted lines and bend them back. 

Now you are ready to build the camp. 


The Tent—Paste the flaps at the floor of 
tent where they overlap, and insert the 
awning in the slit above the door and bend | 
and glue it into place and support it at each 
corner with a stick. 

The Fireplace 
fireplace over the fire and insert and paste 
in position the group of pots and coffee 
kettle, then paste the stove together as | 
indicated. 

The Table—In the same way cut two slits 
in the table top and attach the eats and 
drinking cups, etc.; then paste the top on to 
the flat end of the spool. 

The Canoe 


the long thwart in the centre and a short 
one halfway between it and each end of the 
canoe. 

Now place all the pieces in position as 
illustrated in the above sketch. A little 
sand sprinkled on the floor and a few big 
pebbles placed here and there will help to 
make a very realistic camping scene. The 
two big pine trees shown above were given 
in last month’s cut-out and we hope you 
have saved them as suggested. If not, send 
ten cents for a copy of the July Chatelaine 








Cut a slit in the top of the | 


Join the sides of the canoe | 
together with glue at each end, and attach | 





so you can make this cut-out complete. 
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‘Heres a STARTLIN G 


new cooking at ae 


QQ LEMON JUICE 
to EAGLE BRAND , 


ani- 


ya 


Here it is—the perfect lemon 
pie filling made without 
cooking. 





Ginger Bread filling, Ice Box 
Cakes, Pudding, Lemon 
Sauce, 6 kinds of pies trom 
Lemon Juice and Eagle Brand. 





The Borden Company Limited, 
Yardley House, Toronto, Ont. 
Please send me a copy of your 
“Magic Short-Cuts”. CE 


Name —- 


Address 2 - 





s 






ee 
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ERE’S a lemon pie filling that 
thickens up—without cooking 
—tight in the mixing bowl! And it’s 
delicious! A custardy-rich filling that 
will make your lemon pie famous! 


Try it—and try that same lemon 
mixture (minus the eggs, if you like) 
in a lemon sauce, or an Ice Box 
Cake, or a Pudding. It’s a short-cut 
to all sorts of good things! 


Magic Lemon Cream Pie 
1 can Eagle Brand. 
14 cup lemon juice. 
Grated rind 1 lemon or 
14 teaspoonful lemon extract. 
2 eggs. 


2 tablespoons granulated sugar. 
Baked Pie Shell (8 inch). 


Blend together Eagle Brand Sweet- 
ened Condensed Milk, lemon juice, 
grated lemon rind or lemon extract 
and egg yolks. Pour into baked pie 
shell. Cover with meringue made by 
beating egg whites until stiff and 
adding sugar. Bake until brown in 
moderate oven (350°). Chill and 
serve, 


It won’t cost you a cent to have the 
marvelous new cook book “MAGIC 
SHORT CUTS”—and you'll soon 
be making new dishes you never 
dreamed of attempting before, and 
doing it with ease! Write for your 
Free copy today. 


EAGLE BRAND 


SWEETENED 
CONDENSED 


MILK 
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Learn all the facts 
This book is free 


“DON’T RUSH into 
MATRIMONY” 


LIND to the changed conditions 
of today, some mothers still look at 
their young daughters a little sadly and 
apprehensively. Girls of twenty, in 
love, will not listen when they are ad- 
vised “‘to wait a little longer”. They 
have never understood why their 
mothers tried to hold them back. 





When women did have cause 


for worry 
The matter of feminine hygiene was 
probably in these mothers’ minds. That 
used to be a terrible dilemma. Poison- 
ous compounds—or nothing at all? 
That was the only choice. There was 
no such thing—in those days—as a non- 
isonous antiseptic that was powerful 

enough for the purpose. 


Now Zonite — powerful, 
non- poisonous 


One of the great new benefits to woman- 
kind is the modern antiseptic-germicide 
called Zonite—truly a personal antiseptic. 
It provides surgical cleanliness with 
complete safety. It cannot burn or sear. 
It cannot cause any of those tragic 
ene so likely to mar a woman’s 
life. Zonite is far more powerful than 
any dilution of cresol or carbolic acid 
that can be safely applied to the human 
body. 


Both in liquid and semi-solid form 
Zonite (the liquid) comes in 30c, 60c 
and $1.00 bottles. The other form— 
Zonite Suppositories (dainty, white 
forms which provide continuing anti- 
septic action )—=individually sealed at 
$1.00 per box ofa dozen. Some women 
prefer this semi-solid form. Others 
use both. 


Send today for the much-discussed 
booklet —''Facts for 
Women” 
You will be impressed by 
its straightforwardness. 
You will profit by its 
teaching. Send the 
coupon in today. 








Zonite Products Corporation, Lrd. CH38 
Ste. Therese, P.Q. 


Please send me free copy of the booklet or 
booklets checked below. 


(_] Facts for Women 
[_] Use of Antiseptics in the Home 


NAME : 
(Please print name 


ADDRESS 
CITY PROV 


YOUR HOROSCOPE 


Readers of Chatelaine who have received Horoscope Readings from 
Miss Marguerite Carter will find the first twenty-two sections below; 
further sections will appear in the next and following issues of 


Chatelaine. 


These readings are Miss Marguerite Carter’s applications of the rules 
of Astrology as laid down in well known ancient and modern text- 
books. Miss Carter claims no personal ability to forecast the future or 
solve your present problems and these readings are not intended for 


such purpose. 


Section 101.—Moon 


} 
| HE planetary position effective here is one 
that would have made you more brilliant and 
| active mentally than you otherwise would 
| have been. People who are affected by this 
vibration are inclined to be nervous, however. 
It would have made you impatient, aggressive and 
have added to your self-reliance. Usually it is a 
| strong indication that at some time during your 
life you will make many short journeys. That is 
because of the restless characteristics imparted. 
Provided other positions in the chart are of a 
harmonious nature it is a good position for 
writers of short stories. It would, therefore, 
have greatly added to your literary ability. You 
are apt to resent authority and sometimes you 
are disinclined to listen to advice. It would have 
fitted you particularly, in itself, for an occupa- 
tion where quick decisions in everything are 
necessary and where hesitation would be 
injurious. 


Section 113.—Mercury 
| Vier are, as a result of this planetary position, 


very apt to be more impulsive than you other- 

wise would have been. People who are af- 
fected by this vibration not infrequently take up 
ideas with great enthusiasm but they find it dif- 
ficult to concentrate upon them over a long period 
of time. You are inclined to be witty, vigorous 
and abrupt in your actions. It is not unlikely 
that you are possessed of inventive ability. You 
are quicker mentally as a result of this influence. 
It would fit you to be a capable administrator 
though you might at times be dictatorial and im- 
patient of opposition. Delay especially would 
make you impatient. This is a good position for 
literary work and it indicates the probability that 
you will take many short journeys at some time 
during your life unless other indications in your 
chart are of an exactly contrary nature. As with 
other influences, that is because of a certain rest- 
lessness imparted. 


Section 125.—Venus 
Ty HE sign in influence here is the one which is 





astrologically most closely associated with 

aggressiveness, impatience and _ generally 
fiery disposition. The position of this planet 
in such a sign tends to make you much more 
ardent in matters of affection than would other- 
wise have been the case. It is a very fortunate 
| position for popularity, but points to some danger 
of an early love and hasty marriage. It should 
| give you talent in music, poetry and painting but 
it shows a tendency toward lack of application. 
With this position you are apt to be financially 
successful but extravagant. You would be im- 
patient of conventionalities. It is a very good 
position for financial independence during later 
years of life, however, due to the financial 
sense it imparts. The probabilities are that you 
have strong capacity for faithfulness to an ideal. 


| Section 137.—Mars 


HE particular sign by which the planet con- 
T sidered here was influenced when you were 

born is the one most closely associated with 
aggressiveness, fiery disposition, impatience and 
| generally martial tendencies. It is the planet 
which is considered the ruler of the sign and 
therefore, in this case, very strong. You are 
much more energetic, self-assured and active than 
you would have been without this vibration. You 
are also rebellious and you have a strong desire 
to lead. You should control any tendency to be 
hasty as that trait is apt to lead to difficulties. 
| When properly controlled and directed, the gen- 
| eral tendency to be rash and fiery can be turned 
to the accomplishment of great things. You dis- 
| like secrecy and despise those who fear to tell the 
truth. You have a natural desire to lead. 


Section 149.—Jupiter 


| S A result of the planetary position effective 
| here, you are much more ambitious, gener- 
| ous and generally fortunate than you other- 
| wise would have been. It tends to make you 
inclined toward scepticism and you inwardly 
doubt many things which others accept at face 
value. The probabilities are that you will benefit 
during your life through friendly ties. It is an 
excellent position for marriage and travel. The 
majority of astrologers consider it strong evi- 
dence of the fact that you will, at some time in 
your life, have a strong desire to travel in foreign 
lands. You are very likely to have an ambitious 
| marital partner. Whether or not the tendency 
has been developed, you probably have a strong 
inclination toward the study of science, literature 
or religion. As a result of this influence you are 
apt to go to great lengths in the gratification of 
ambition. 


Section 161.—Saturn 


HIS is not considered a good position for 

earlier years of life but is, on the other hand, 

a very favorable testimony for later years. 
The probabilities are that during early years 
you will have difficulty in making adjustments to 
conditions of life which, however, it is likely you 
will be able to overcome It is a very fortunate 
position in some respects, particularly in the abil- 
ity to eventually control yourself which it im- 
parts. It should add greatly both to your ambi- 
tion and diplomacy. The probabilities are, how- 
| ever, that you are quite distrustful of others as 


1-CH. 


this influence would tend to make you so. It 
would take strong conflicting testimony to entire- 
ly eliminate that quality. You are quite patient 
and able to overcome obstacles as a result. While 
you are ambitious you are probably fond of re- 
tirement as you are not likely to enjoy mixing 
with the throng. You probably have few inti- 
mates. Your success should come through rela- 
tions with the public, however. 


Section 173.—Uranus 


STROLOGICALLY, the influence of this | 
particular planetary position is considered | 


unfavorable for transactions in houses 
lands or things of a similar nature. The effect 
would be greater in early life than it would be 
during later years, however. That is because this 
position seems to lessen the ability to judge in 
that connection. It will be advisable for you tc 
proceed with caution in any matter involving 
real estate. The probabilities are that you are 
very responsive to psychic vibrations. Possibly 
you do not realize the cause but the result of 
this condition would be to make you suddenly 
depressed without cause that is apparent. On 
the other hand, you are apt to become elated 
without cause, to an equal extent. It will be 
advisable to consider your surroundings when 
you are depressed for no apparent reason. Un- 
wholesome atmosphere or sordid environment 
would be quite injurious in their effect upon you. 


Section 182.—Neptune 
OU probably have always had a little streak 
in your character which prompts you to favor 
new religions and philosophical teachings 
You have an inherent desire to teach humanity 
to aspire to higher ideals. The planetary position 
herein considered made your spiritual qualities 
more positive and mental than deep and emo- 
tional. It would have no great effect upon events 
in your life nor upon your characteristics other 


than as mentioned, although it would intensify , 


both material and spiritual qualities which might 
be bestowed by other planets. In other words the 
predominating characteristics would be made 
stronger. It is quite probable that you have 
some tendency to be radical in your ideas and 
opinions. The movement of this planet is very 
slow and its influence is traceable throughout 
an entire generation. It brings about dissatis- 
faction and unrest, particularly in spiritual 
matters. 
Section 187.—Uranus 


HE planetary position considered in this 

section is one which very greatly increases 

the aggressive, intrepid, fiery and indomit- 
able qualities. It has no influence over the 
channel into which these qualities may be turned 
and as readily makes those who come under its 
influence relentless in pursuit of evil as of good 
The direction in which they are likely to be 
turned is dependent upon other planetary influ- 
ences. This position had not occurred since 1851 
until 1927. Under the rays generated at that 
time, many outstanding men in various lines. 
were born, among them Thomas Edison and Von 
Hindenburg. There were others whose indomit- 
able wills were turned to less constructive pur- 
poses, but who nevertheless displayed the same 
tendency toward iron determination. People 
born under this influence are apt to be very 
certain that they are right under any circum- 
stances, 

Section 102.—Moon 


EOPLE who came into the world under this 
Dotanetary vibration were given a streak of 

obstinacy and tenacity. If they were born in 
birth signs which impart those qualities, they 
are very likely to be extremely obstinate when di- 
rectly opposed with any show of a forceful mentai 
attitgde on the part of those who oppose them 
You are inclined to be unforgiving to a greater 
extent than you would have been without this 
influence but it had the effect of making you 
more kind-hearted unless you are prejudiced. It 
is a good position for the ultimate achievement 
of ambitions as it imparts a greater singleness 
of purpose and the ability to pursue an objective 
with a greater degree of faithfulness. It made 
you much more steady, purposeful and relentless. 
Your senses of taste and touch are probably more 
highly developed and of more importance to you 
than the other three. 


Section 188.—Neptune 


HIS planetary position is an unusual one in 

many respects. It gives those born under 

its influence great penetration into materia) 
events and an understanding of human nature 
The planet this section considers is very slow 
moving. To the fact that it has just occupied 
the sign most closely associated with moving 
pictures is attributed their great development. 
The generation born under its rays in this sign 
will be remarkably well equipped to understand 
and develop natural resources and to understand 
more clearly, all physical forces. Combined 
with other, harmonious planetary positions it will 
impart great scientific ability. It is apt to im- 
part almost clairvoyant penetration into human 
events but it has some tendency to lessen the 
spiritua) conception and to make the mind al- 
most wholly material in its outlook. The extent 


of its influence in that direction is, of course, | 
dependent upon the positions of other planets, | 
| 


in the individual chart. 


(Continued on Page 49) 
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URLBUT solves the 
problem of correct 
fitting for the growing 
girl, The only company providing 
juvenile fitting in AA to C widths, 
and in sizes 2'4 to 8. Keep your 
children happy, with natural, un- 
cramped feet. 










The 
*“SUB-DEB” 


| PDA | size AND WIDTH 

COMBINATIONS 
for the PERFECT fitting of feet. Every 
bone and muscle functions perfectly in 


HURLBUT Shoes, in all sizes from Baby's 
first steps to college days. 





HURLBUT 


| j ANTI-ACID SHOCK ABSORBING 


Shoes « Children 


and made in 
PRESTON Ont 


RYT 
HURLBUT 


| 


KEEP BABY 
~~ HEALTHY 


Protect Baby’s health 
by giving Steedman’s 

a” Powders to overcome 
| —= constipation safely and 
gently, to relieve teething troubles 
and colic. As a mild laxative, made 
especially for babies and growing 
children, Steedman’s have no equal. 
F REE—Baby Booklet and Sample 


Steedman’'s famous little red booklet, “Hints to 
Mothers,” is a valuable practical guide to the treat- 
ment of childhood ailments. Sent free with sample 
of Steedman’s Powders, on request to John Steedman 
& Co., 504 St. Lawrence Blvd., Montreal, P.Q. 39m 








For Baby’s Bath 


More than that of any other 
member of the family, baby’s 
tender, delicate skin needs the 
greatest care and attention, The 
soft soothing oils in Baby’s Own 
Soap make it specially suitable 
for babies, and its clinging fra- 
grance reminds oneof the roses of 
France which help to inspire it, 


**Its best for you and Baby too"” 45.45 


| 


OR POWDER 


| EMOVES HAIR 
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Your Hi PC scope 


(Continued from Page 46) 


Section 126.—Venus 

HIS is the zodiacal sign which particularly 

bestows positive tendencies and _ persistent 

application. The position of the planet con- 
sidered here in that sign should make you more 
faithful, affectionate and yet positive in your 
opinions than you would have been without its 
influence. It should make you much more tena- 
but generous. People with this planetary 
position not infrequently experience delay in 
marriage. You have a great deal more magne- 
tism and attraction for the opposite sex as a 
result of this position and you have the ability to 
be very devoted in love. You are particularly 
fond of comfort and inclined to strive actively 
and persistently to create this in your environ- 
ment, 


cious 


Section 138.—Mars 

OU are firm, practical and sometimes in- 
Y chined to be obstinate. This is a planetary 

position which tends to make those born 
under its influence more steady and earnest It 
sometimes, however, has the effect of making 
them harsh. It is difficult to turn you from a 
purpose once you have started. That is particu- 
larly so if your Sun reading states that you have 
that characteristic. You have a great deal of 
courage and can push your way forward despite 
difficulties. It is easier for you to earn money 
than to accumulate it. Patience and perseverance 
is characteristic of those born under this influ- 
ence unless other testimony in the chart is 
entirely inharmonious. 


Section 150—-Jupiter 

HIS is a planetary position which points to 
‘| tee fact that you are warm-hearted, affec- 

tionate, firm and perhaps inclined to over- 
estimate the importance of wealth. It would 
lessen any possibility shown elsewhere in the 
chart, of extensive traveling. It is, however, a 
splendid position for a happy home life. It is 
more than likely that you will become independent 
and that, either through marriage or your own 
personal efforts you will attain a position of 
some prominence. You have a naturally good 
sense of values. 


Section 162.—Saturn 


OTH the sign and planet effective here are 
BR vasite positive in the qualities they impart 

and consequently these vibrations were very 
strong when you were born. As a result of their 
influence you are much slower in making deci- 
sions than you would have been and you are very 
persistent. You are economical, reserved, diplo- 
matic and slow to act, which qualities should 
bring you profit through industry, frugality and 
judicious investment. Considering this position 
alone, the probabilities are that you will have 
very few faithfu! friends, but those few you have 
will be true friends. You have a sound mental 
attitude. To be despondent as a result of this 
position it would not cause such a trait to be 
serious. You do not judge the action of people 
on the spur of the moment but are inclined to 
reserve decision 


Section 114.—Mercury 
| er zodiacal sign effective here is the one 


perhaps most closely associated with persis- 

tence and the tenacity which causes continued 
effort along previously determined lines of action 
despite every discouragement or obstacle. The 
planet, which was passing through that sign when 
you were born, has an effect principally upon the 
mind. For that reason, the combined vibrations 
would have made you much slower to decide than 
would otherwise have been the case, but it would 
have had a considerable tendency to make you 
inflexible when once a decision has been reached. 
It would have increased your fondness for money 
and it is a fortunate position for the attainment 
of financial independence. It would have lessened 
the probability of extensive travelling. Also, it 
would have given you good memory, but also a 
tendency to be irritable, 


Section 183.—Neptune 

OU are, as a result of this planetary posi- 
V tion, somewhat more emotional, responsive 

and romantic than you would have been with- 
out its influence. While you probably are not 
irreligious you are certainly not inclined to be 
ecclesiastical. It is a planetary position that 
bestows very practical ideas in worldly affairs 
and many of the greatest buildings we have, as 
well as the great advance in mechanical lines and 
commercial affairs, may be attributed to those 
who received the effect of this planetary position 
at birth. On the other hand, generations coming 


into the world, 
operating, 


at the time this influence was 
c together with two other signs whose 
influence upon the planet was similar, have been 
responsible for most of the artistic and creative 
waves of time. It would have given you creative 
ideas and the ability to execute them practically 


Section 115.—Mercury | 
Beans the planet and sign in influence here are | 


considered to radiate vibrations which impart | 


to the individual born under the range of 
those vibrations, versatility and changeability 


There would be an increased te ndency for you tc 
scatter your energies, although this position is 
not strong enough, in itself, to dominate the 
chart. Due to their changeability, folks born 
under this influence are possessed of some ten- 
dency to be unreliable as it is hard to tell what 
their reactions to any situation will be. It would 
have made you fond of reading and study and 
have given you a more brilliant mentality than 
you would have had without its influence, Con- 
sidering this planetary position, however, there 
is no doubt but that you will have or have had to 
overcome the tendency to scatter your energies 
although that tendency would not be overpower- 
ingly great if there are opposite indications in 
the rest of your chart. 


Section 163.—Saturn 

T IS very likely that this planetary position will 

bring about situations which will make it pos- 

sible for you to carry on two separate and 
distinct occupations at the same time. It indi- 
cates some danger of self-deception although it 
is not sufficiently strong to dominate your chart 
One who was born under this influence should 
beware of deceit from relatives or inferiors 
although again, it must be remembered that the 
evidence is not absolutely conclusive. While this 
vibration would not, in itself, make you change- 
able, it would make you adaptable and able to 
grasp situations quickly. 


Section 184.—Neptune 
ECAUSE this planetary position was oper- | 
ating at the time you were born you have 
much more capacity for intellectual brilliance 
than you would have had. The probabilities are. 
however, that it also gave you a tendency to 
scatter your energies. It adds inspiration, menta} 
alertness and great versatility. 
also has a tendency to make those born under 
its influence somewhat subject to fits of despon- 
dency and it is likely that you are, to some degree, 
subject to moods. There is also a tendency toward 
the study of spiritualism and you are probably 
interested in occult phenomena although not to a 
sufficient extent to occupy your entire energies 
It is a favorable position for literary or artistic 
endeavor providing other indications in the chart 
are harmonious. althouch it is entirely dependent 
upon early environment and advantages. 


Sometimes it | 





Section 104.—Moon 

HE planet considered here is very strong ia 
‘| itis sign. It would have made you very fond 

of home ties and unless other planetary posi- 
tions of a contrary nature existed at the time 
you were born, you are not naturally inclined 
to wander. It would have specially fitted you for 
parenthood, as this is the strongest sign of the 
zodiac in that respect. The result of this position 
also is to make those who come under its influ- 
ence much more sensitive, economical and psychic 
than they would otherwise be. It has some ten- 
dency to increase the likelihood of jealousy. The 
majority of folk so influenced are quite conserva- 
tive and usually their success is due in great part 
to their economy and caution. Those qualities in 
you would certainly have been increased. 


Section 139.—Mars 
HIS is a very good planetary position for 
‘| mental keenness but it tends to make your 
mind much more restless than it would other- 
wise have been. It has a tendency to give you a 
nimble, sarcastic wit and probably will, during 
your life, bring about many changes of abode | 
unless there is exactly opposite testimony in your | 


chart. It is not generally considered an altogether 
fortunate position for matrimonial life as it 
points to the possibility of some inharmony 


Control of the restless and impatient tendencies 
would greatly lessen such a possibility, however. 
Folks born under this influence, because of the 
rapidity with which their minds work, frequently 
try to talk faster than they can or at least they 
talk very rapidly. This is a position which causes 
a degree of changeability and you might be 
inclined to change occupations frequently. 


Readers are assured of a complete horoscope, no matter when they may write 
Miss Carter, as any sections they may have missed will either be repeated or 


supplied direct. 


If you have not already written to Miss Carter for your 


horoscope turn to page 50 





FOR YOUR BABY 


Chatelaine offers its Mothercraft Service, whereby, without any cost 
at all, you may receive monthly, a series of pre-natal and post-natal 
letters issued by the Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare 
through its Child Hygiene Section and the Department of Public Health. 


If you would like to receive these valuable letters, write to: Mothercraft 


Service, Chatelaine, 48! University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 
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SHE WAS A WHIRLWIND ON 


THE TENNIS COURT... BUT 


ASHAMED TO GET OUT 
ON THE BEACH 


HERE’S something shocking to ro- 

mance, something indelicate, almost 
indecent, about having even a mild at- 
tack of “Athlete’s Foot.” 

That was the thought that haunted her. 
So radiant, as eagerly tireless on the ten- 
nis court or in the ballroom—and yet so 
exquisitely feminine always—every gath- 
ering seemed to center where you found 
her dainty presence. 

But as much as she loved swimming, 
she shrank from it. Suppose some sharp 
eye should see those peeling blisters, that 
unnatural whiteness, that unpleasant 
moistness between her tiny toes! 


What a slander on loveliness! 
Although more than ten million people 
are infected with “Athlete’s Foot”—you 
can hardly help feeling sensitive about 
it. You owe it to others, as well as your- 
self, to stop it at the first sign of itching. 


Absorbine Jr. kills the germ of 
“Athlete’s Foot” 


You may have the first symptoms of 
**Athlete’s Foot” and not know what it is. 


ABSORBIN 


(MADE IN CANADA) 


For years has relieved sore muscles, bruises, aches, burns, 
cuts, abrasions, sprains, sunburn, sleeplessness 









fetes ake 


Examine the skin between your toes. 
Moist, red skin, itching cracks, dead- 
white peeling skin—all these symptoms 
call for application of Absorbine Jr., 
morning and night. 

Laboratory and clinical tests demon- 
strate that soothing, healing Absorbine 
Jr. quickly kills the germ of “Athlete’s 
Foot” when reached, without harming 
delicate tissues. 

But don’t stop when you get relief. 
Avoid the constant risk of re-infection. 
In hotel bathrooms, in showers and 
locker-rooms—even in your own spotless 
bathroom, this sturdy germ lurks and 
attacks bare feet. Even your socks must 
be boiled 15 minutes to kill this germ. 
Keep on using Absorbine Jr. as a wise 
precaution. At all druggists, $1.25. For 
free sample, write W. F. Young, Inc., 
Lyman Building, Montreal. 





For SUNBURN, Too! 
For broken, burning skin, Absorbine Jr. 
is cooling and healing. Not greasy. 
Pleasant to use. 
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WOMAN LOSES 28Ibs. 


Trips Upstairs Like a 
2-Year-Old 


A woman writes:—“Three months ago, 
after much argument, I was persuaded 


against my will to try Kruschen Salts to | 
reduce my weight which was 222 Ibs. I had 


tried other things, but all to no avail. After 
three weeks of Kruschen I had lost 5 Ibs. 
4 ozs., and I felt five years younger. I really 
must say I feel a different woman. My age 
is 37 years. I have now lost 28 lbs. to date, 
and while before, to go upstairs was a great 
effort, now, as my husband says, I trip up 
like a two-year-old.” —(Mrs.) S. G. B. 
Kruschen Salts keep the system free 
from éncumbering waste matter. Unless 
this wastage is regularly expelled it will give 


rise to rheumatic and other body poisons. | 
And Nature is liable to take the defensive | 


measure of storing this poison-breeding ma- 
terial out of the way in the form of fatty 
tissue. Unlike most salts, Kruschen is not 
merely a laxative. It is a combination of 
six salts which have a tonic influence upon 
every organ, gland, nerve and fibre of your 
body. 


DAT! 
EP Sidi Soret 







"| just wish 
my master 
had’em!"’ 





"t I F YOU LOVE 

your dog, rid him of fleas. They torment him. 
They cause skin troubles. They carry tapeworm 
eggs that infest him with worms. Either “Ser- 
GEANT’S Skip-FLEA Soap’ or “SERGEANT’S SKIP- 
FLea Powper” will positively kill every flea. 


“Sx1P-FLEA SoaP” is mild, soothing. Fine for the 
dog’s coat. “Sxkip-FLEA Powper” doesn’t just 
stun fleas. 
ard, and big extra-value tins. 


Write for Free “Dog Book.” 


For your dog’s sake, we urge you to write today 
for a free copy of “SerGeANT’s Doc Book” on 
the care of dogs and 


Feep Your 


eases. Contains a 

RR Ba Dog “Symptom Cnart”’ that 
Foop” tells at a glance what 

It contains Fresh ails your dog. It may 
: save his life. Full of 


Beef, which he 
must have for 
Strength, Health 
and Stamina. 


information essential] to 
every dog owner who 
really cares about his 
dog's health. 


Our veterinarian will advise you without cost 
about your dog’s health. Write him fully. 


SERGEANT’S DOG MEDICINES, Ltd. 
169 Dufferin Street 


Sergeants 


DOG MEDICINES 


"A medicine for every dog ailment” 


| 


It kills them, quickly. Sold in stand- | 


af 
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THE FRUIT-BASKET QUILT 


wae 


ee 


Ih 
® 


No. 10, Gooseberries | 


treatment of their dis- | 


GOOSEBERRIES ARE always light cool 
tints, but for variety we can make some of 
| them in a light yellowish green and some in 
a bluer light green. The small sketch sug- 
gests a balanced distribution of color al- 
though we do not aspire to give ironclad 
directions in any of these instructions. You 
|might choose to spot your outermost one 
and two gooseberries in the deep rose or 
plum red of a really ripe fruit, or keep this 
entire block in tones of green with only the 
main brown stem and blossom ends for 
color relief. The small stems and typical 
markings on the berries are embroidered in 
| green outline stitch, about four strands for 
'the stems with only one or two strands for 
the thin lines on the fruit. Turned-over sec- 
tions on leaves may be embroidered, or 
they are also effective if appliquéd on top 


in the light greyer green which is common 
to the backs of leaves. 

We have always spoken of these blocks 
as having the cream or pongee tint back- 
ground, but this also is not arbitrary. Any | 
neutral tint such as a very light green, a | 
peach pink, buff or light grey could be used; 
or white if you much prefer a white quilt. | 
The pieced baskets might be black or dark | 
green instead of brown, but brown is al- | 
ways interesting on a walnut or other wood 
tone bed. 

A special assortment of good quality 
broadcloth is available to readers who are 
making the Fruit Basket Quilt. It contains | 
all the colors required for the appliqué parts, | 
including the baskets. The price is $1.50. | 
Order from the Editorial Department, 
Chatelaine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto. 
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Sani-Flush 


cleans closet bowls 
without scouring 










Do NOT confuse Sani-Flush 
with ordinary cleansers. Sani- 
Flush is made especially to 
clean toilet bowls. Simply fol- 
low directions on the can. Sani- 
Flush removes stains, rust 
marks, and all ugly discolora- 
tions. Leaves the bowl glisten- 
ing-white, like new. 
Sani-Flush eliminates the 
cause of toilet odors. It not 
only cleans the bowl, it cleans 
and purifies the hidden trap 
which no scrubbing can reach. 
Sani-Flush saves all unpleas- 
ant labor. Does its work thor- 
oughly. It is also effective for 
cleaning automobile radiators. 
Sold at grocery, drug, and 
hardware stores, 35c. Distrib- 
uted by Harold F. Ritchie & 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
ae 


















PRESSE 
KNOWLEDGE 


What stronge powers did the 
+ @ncients possess ? Where wos the 
source of knowledge that mode it possible for 
> them to perform miracles Were these pro- 
found secrets burned with ancient librares, oF 
ere they bured beneoth crumbling Temple 
im: walls? 


These wise men of the post knew the mys- 
teries of ibe, and persone! power This #is 
dom +s not lost,—it 1s withhel ‘ trom the moss 

y it 1s offered breely TO YOU f with an open 
wind, you wish to step out of the rut of 
tonous existence ond MASTER 
YOUR LIFE 
THIS FREE BOOK 


. Man's intolerance hos ot times swept his ; Ie 
} ochevements from the lace of the earth, yet ' 
a secret brotherhoods heave preserved this 
f, socred wisdom of the ages The Rosicrucions 
one of these ancient brotherhoods, INVITE 4 
B YOU to write and secure a tree copy of the 
S “Wisdom of the Sages 
A yOu may receive age-old truths 
You can learn to MAKE YOUR o> 
Mi LIFE ANEW —the fulfillment of Stymbs 
Wy your ideals awaits you. Address: 


ROSICRUCIAN. BROTHERHOOD 


Wt), SAN JOSE. 


mono 


It will pornt out how 


CALIFORNIA 








beautify 
your eyes! 


Transform them into 
bewitching pools of loveliness 
—instantly—with this new, 
easy-to-use eyelash beauti- 
fier. Makes lashesappear nat- eN -_ 
urally dark, long and luxuriant, ; \. i 
No skill required. Will not smart = 
theeyes. Tear-proof. Try it. Black or ee, 
brown, 75¢, at all toilet goods counters. 

istributed 
‘aimers Ltd. 
ontreal 


; by 
Uv Maybelline . 
NON - SMARTING - TEAR- PROOF 








pmananenaea 
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Miss Marguerite Carter who has devoted a 
number of years to the study of the ancient 
art of Astrology. It is with a great deal of 
pleasure that Chatelaine brings Miss Carter 
vind her interesting feature to its readers. 


of Astrology by the superb mural decoration on the ceiling of the 

great Terminal Station of the New York Central R. R. in New 
York. When we call to mind the fact that, thousands of years ago, this 
same zodiac was incised upon the walls of the temples in the great cities 
of Egypt, India, Assyria, Phoenicia, and Babylonia, we realize how age- 
less Astrology really is. One of the mysteries still unsolved, is the origin 
of the Zodiac. Its birth antedates all the records of the oldest civiliza- 
tions that we have knowledge or record of. Stranger still, it has remained 
unchanged through all these uncounted ages. It is a significant fact 
that the Akkadians brought with them when they invaded Babylonia 
and Assyria the knowledge of writing, civilization and Astrology. 
Tablets of this Babylonian period have been unearthed and they date 
back to three thousand, B. C. 


‘ GREAT and lasting tribute has been paid to the enduring memory 


In all ages the Zodiac has inspired interest. Ptolemy refers to 
Astrology in the beginning of the Christian era, “Of unquestioned 
authority, unknown origin and unsearchable antiquity.” Ancient 
Egyptians freely admitted that knowledge of the stars and the zodiac 
was gained from people older than themselves. Today, in the very 
heart of one of the greatest cities of our modern times, emblazoned in 
colors of blue and gold on the great dome overhead, it is viewed by 
thousands of world travelers every day of the year. 


Who were these wise people; these ancient people who first pro- 
pounded astrological lore? In what part of the world did they make 
their homes? Why did they leave no other evidence of astrological 
knowledge, than this ever-enduring symbol, the zodiac? 


People who know little about astrology believe that the ancients, 
looking at the arch of the sky, imagined that they saw the outlines of 
various animals, fish and other figures which make up the zodiac,— 
formed by the different star-groups. This is not so. 


Many centuries ago the wise men taught their disciples that there 
were twelve distinct types of people in the world at that time, and would 
continue so until time was no more. 


Miss Marguerite Carter’s readings are her specialized application 
of the rules of Astrology as laid down in well known ancient and modern 
text-books. While she claims no power personally to foretell the future 
or solve your present problerns, and her readings are not intended for 
such purpose, she is able to pass on to you the benefit of her thorough 
knowledge of Astrological lore, as acquired from a long and intensive 
study of the subject. If, when you have received your horoscope, you 
find it interesting and entertaining, Miss Carter will be highly pleased. 
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STROLOGY— 


he fe 


“3000 Years Ago 
* &—and NOW! 





Chatelaine Offers You 
Your Life Horoscope 


OUR life by the stars as detailed by Astrology will be charted in a 1,500 word 

reading. When you send the coupon you will receive a complete sun reading 
&© by return mail. In addition you will receive a key to the eight planetary posi- 
tions which obtained at the time of your birth. Specific readings of these planetary 
positions, as set forth by ancient sages and modern text-books, will appear in the 
next and subsequent issues of Chatelaine. The key given you personally enables you 
to keep the reading confidential to yourself, if you care to do so. There is nothing 
for you to solve, nothing for you to write but your name and birthdate on the 
coupon below. : 


Your reading will apply to your specific birthdate. There are no two alike — 
unless people are of the same sex, born on the same day, in the same year. 


Your Life by the Stars! 


A Enclose only 10c in coin to cover cost of mailing and handling. If you wish 
aeopenes for other members of your family or friends, copy this coupon on a 
separate sheet of paper for each extra horoscope and enclose 10c in coin for each. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


r LES LS SS ES ES EP EP ES GS Gee Gee GED ae ee ee ee ee oe ee oe oe oe oe oe oe oe os ee eee ana aman] 
|} Marcuerire Carrer, Astrologist, ! 
| 210 Dundas St. West, Toronto, Ont. Dept. CH8. | 
| Please send sun reading and the key to Life Horoscope by Astrology for the birthdate | 
| submitted below. I enclose 10c. for mailing and handling. 1 
MNO a ie kasd ceneennciabe 
aks wet teeeeeeeeeeeeeseaeeens gtacsesceecoos 
NERS one ae aac an 4 e S ! 
Siremey pr DeTtAMrhssaenssnnicsenenessianganniabentnnninenn’ CE ccs mcadauaerens boo . 
DMPA AMPEG oo ied vie 6 086.oda ood ! 

Cid cee naceas : 
PR Se MASET A CaN A SsbA ob ada ole OSE KG gE RIE a cca nie ; 
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lor Women Whe Want Distinction 













¥ i hires things you should known 

! 

i The individuality of Chat laine Pidbocns 
¢ is bdsed on sound principk s ol styl . line 


ie and cul, 


| aris and New York supply the di signs, 
( anada the workmanship for ( hate laine 


| alte rns. 
Vou can have any ( hak laine Pattern 


cul lo your exact measurements. The 


charg. for this special service is 75 cenls. 





No. 1130 — A new set of sleeves may provide you with 
a new frock from one of last season's. This pattern con- 
tains a group of the smartest styles. Size small, medium 
and large. Size medium requires from 5% to I'/g yards of 
39 inch material. 





No. 1132 — Cool, crisp and summery, this sleeveless, 

low-backed frock, with brief little bolero-jacket.—Ideal for 

linen or pique. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches. Size 
34 requires 4 yards of 39 inch material. 


No. 1069 — Exceedingly graceful for a mature figure is 

this sleeveless frock with its loosely fitting jacket. Either 

lace or printed chiffon would be effective. Sizes 36, 38, 40, 

42, 44, 46 and 48 inches. Size 38 requires 6% yards of 
39 inch material. 


Price 15 cents 








$ ost cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite dealer does 





These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from stores in m When ordering Patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 


not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. 
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Two Frocks 





No. 1133 — Take out the sleeves and cut 
the back low, and you have a sports or 
beach frock. A third variation, not shown, 
consists of a high-necked blouse with puff 
sleeves, worn with the dress as a jumper- 
frock. Sizes 30, 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 
inches. Size 34 requires 37% yards of 39 
inch material, or 3!/2 yards for 
sleeveless style. 


Price 
15 


cents 





These are Chatelaine Patterna. Ti 





pom O 











1129 











irect from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 4 
When ordering Pattern 


ey may be obtained from stores in most cities, or d 
not carry the n stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. 
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ne Pattern 


No. 1136 — Scarves play an important part 
this season. The one shown on this frock, 
together with a belt and long, full sleeves, 
completely transforms the style. Sizes 32, 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches. Size 36 
requires 3!/g and 15% yards of 39 inch ma- 
terial for short-sleeved style; 4'/4 yards of 39 
inch and 7% yard of 35 inch material for 





alternative style 


4 


No. 1129 — A charming style 

hich lends itself readily to 
either afternoon or evening wear. 
S 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches. 
Size 34 for the full len 3th frock 
requires 47 yards of 39 inch ma- 
ter ‘ ana for the shorter lenath, 


Ye yards of 39 inch material. 





ae lL 


versity Avenue, Toronto Ontario. If your favorite dealer does 7 
the number and size of the style desired. 
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| Dlaytime for the Little Folks 


Chatelaine Patterns 


Deice 15 cents 
1135 


: No. 1098 — A dainty little frock with panties, made in No. 27 — One-piece undies for both the little ones. No. 737 — A sports suit for junior. Sizes 2, 4, 6, 8 
, sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 requires 234 and 5% Sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 requires I'/> yards for and 10 years. Size 6 requires I'/4, yards 
f yards of 35 inch material girl and I'/4 yards for boy, 35 inch material. of 54 inch material. 
} No. 1134 — An adaptable pattern for both big and No. 94 — Overalls for the garden or beach. Sizes 8, No. 1135 — Identical, but for the sleeves. Sizes 2, 
little sister. Sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 10 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 10 requires 24g yards of 4, 6 and 8 years. Size 4 requires 2'/. yards and '/p 
! requires 2'/, and 5g yard of 35 inch material. 39 inch material. yards of 35 inch material. 


These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite dealer does 
not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering Patterns name the number and size of the style desired, 
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\eeping Uebl in Town aiid Kitchen 





No. 1131 — Here's a dainty house frock which 


sports its own apron. The apron buttons trimly No. 18 — A house dress of the tailored type — 
over the frock, and ties around the waist with the easily iaundered, trim and cool. The sleeves may 
sash which is on the frock. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, be long, if preferred. Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
40 and 42 inches. Size 36 requires 3 yards and and 46 inches. Size 36 requires 434 yards of 
1097 Ig yards for dress and | yard for apron, ali 35 inch material. 


35 inch material. 


Price 15 cents 


8242 





No. 1097 — Three variations in one pattern make No. 8242 — A jumper like this is one of the most 
three altogether different blouses. Sizes 32, 34 


useful garments in a wardrobe, for with it you can 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches. Size 36 require: 


uires 13/4 wear a variety of crisp, fresh blouses. Sizes 32, if 
and '/2 yard of 35 inch material for short sleeved 34, 36 and 38 inches. Size 34 requires 3 yards of \ 
blouse, and 2!/, and 34 yard of 35 inch material 39 inch material. | 


for long sleeved blouse. 








These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from stores in most cities. or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 
not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his » 








N r If your favorite dealer does 
ame and address. When ordering Patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 
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ALL THESE 
STORES SELL 
CHATELAINE 
7 


> Peas 


ONTARIO 
Acton—Elliott Bros, 
Allandale—J. Webb 
Allisten—F. T. Hill & Co, 
Almonte —~W. West 
Amherstburg—Wuaiker Stores 
Arkona—Lrown Bros. 
Arthur—H. J. Colwill 
Auburn—J. Taylor & Son 
Ayimer—Walker Stores 
Belle River—Mrs. V. Diesbourg 
Bellevillo—C'anadian Dept. Stores 
John W. Cook Co, 
Blind River—H. BL. Christilaw 
Bobcaygeon—T. W. Read's Sons 
Bothwell—J. J. Vincent 
Bowmanville—Walker Stores 
Brampton—I. T. Hills & Co. 
Branttord—Canadian Dept. Stores 
J. M. Young & Co. 
Brighton—J. A. Robson 
Brockville—Canadian Dept, Stores 
Leverette’s Store 
Brooklin—A, B. MacDuff & Son 
Burlington—I’. W. Templin 
Caledonia—Cairn’s Store, Lid. 
Campbellford—W. J. Armstrong 
Cannington—sS. M. Sturman 
Cardinal—J. Jackson 
Carleton Place—Walker Stores 
Chapleau—Smith & Chapple 
Chatham—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Spencer-Stone Ltd. 
Cobourg—B. RK. Heaslip 
Collingwood—-Walker Stores 
Cornwall—Walker Stores 
Comber—c. G. Elliott & Son 
Copper Cliff—Racicot & Darach Co,, Ltd. 
Creemore—A. W. Bruce Co. 
Delhi—H. Cunningham 
Dresden—R. W. Tyrell 
Oryden—R. J. Pronger 
Dundalkk—I’. T. Hill & Co. 
Durham—tThe Variety Store 
East Windsor—Selfast Dry Goods 
Elora—Burt Bros 
Englehart—M. S. Ireland 
Essex— Michaels Bargain Store 
Exeter—Southcott Bros 
Fenelon Falls—W. Lurgoyne & Son 
Fergus—Steele Brothers 
Flesherton—F. H. W. Hickling 
Forest—Farmer’s Trading Co, 
Fort William—Bryan’s, Lid. 
Galt—Walker Stores 
Glencoe—Irwin's Novelty Store 


Goderich—I. Lk. Hibbert 
“ee Grimsby—The Grimsby Dry Goods Co, 
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Guelph—G. B. Ryan & Co 
Hamilton—The T. Eaton Co. 
G. W. Robinson & Co. 
Thomas C. Watkins 
Ioandon Yard Goods 
N. Weswig 
Hanover—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Harriston—W. S. Whaley 
Harrow—Webb & Hendershott 
Havelock— Madge Curtis 
Hearst—International Consumers’ Co, 
Huntsville—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Irequois—W. FE. Bolton 
Islington—Evans Dry Goods 
Kenora—-M. 8S. Taylor, Ltd 
Kincardine—Lampman's Dept. Store 
Kingsville—Pickards Dept. Stores 
Kingston—Jolin Laidlaw & Son 
Kitchener—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Goudie’s Dept. Store 
Lansing—Mrs. W. Strain, 
4891 Yonge St. 
Leamington—-I’. Paterson 
Lindsay—Canadian Dept. Stores 
London—R. J. Young & Co, 
Cossey’s Dry Goods 
Luean—J. M. Ross & Co. 
Markdale—I°. T. Hill & Co. 
Markham—H. 8. Reive 
Meaford—F. T. Hill & Co. 
Midland—Canadian Dept. Stores 
The W. D. Ross Store 
Mildmay—W. G. Helwig 
Milverton—Merchants Brokerage Co. 
Mimico—Beach General Store 
Mitchell—i. Edeghoffer & Son 
Napanee—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Neustadt—A. F. Weller 
Niagara Falls— Canadian Dept. Stores 
C. Wallace & Co. 
Newmarket—Toronto Jobbing Co. 
New Toronto—Keith's Stores 
North Bay—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Walker Stores, Ltd 
Norwich—Pitcher Bros 
Norwood—-F. P. Cuffe, 
Oakville—Lunau Dry Goods 
Orangeville—F. T. Hill & Co. 
Orillia—Walker Stores 
Oshawa—J. C. Ward 
Ottawa—anadian Dept. Stores 
Murphy-Gamble 
Charles Ogilvy 
L. W. Bell 
Owen Sound—Walker Stores 
Parkhill— The Hassett Co, Tad. 
Pembroke—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Penetanguishene—Phil. Charlebois 
Perth—A. FE. Shaw 
Peterborough—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Diekson Store 
Richard Hall Ltd 
Picton—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Pickering—M. & Chapman 
Port Arthur—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Port Colborne—L. F. J. Hopkins 
Port Credit—Mrs. M. Buckley 
Port Elgin—The Rorth Store 
Pert Perry—F. W_ Brock 
Port Stanley—A. Kingston 
Prescott—Mrs. M. E. Lane, Box 354 
Preston—Sel-Rite 
Prin-eton—T. E. Starr 
Ridaetown—The Jeffries Co 
Sault Ste. Marie—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Astin’s Specialty Shop. 133 Gore St. 
Sarnia—-Walker Brothers 
Walker Stores 
Seaforth—MacTavish's 
Shelburne—Norton Fisher & Co. 
Simcoe—Walker Stores 
Southampten—Walter J. Mohr 


Every Chatelaine Pattern is guaranteed perfect cut 


_ Chatelaine Felterns 


- MADE IN CANADA= From New York and Paris Styles cd 


If there is no dealer as yet in your neighborhood, we would be glad to have you give us 
the name and address of your favorite store, and in the meantime you may order Chatel- 
aine Patterns direct from the Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Ave., Toronto. 


In ordering by mail be careful to write the pattern 
number plainly, and be sure to state the size required. 




























Spencerville—H. E. Baker & Co. Southey—Miss W. G. Longbottom, Box 15 Strathmore—Strathmore Trading Co. 
St. Catharines—Canadian Dept Stores St. Brieux—Roy's Cash Store Taber—-R. H. Anderson 
Novelty Silk Shop Swift Current—Wigmore’s, Ltd Vermilion—Craig Bros. 
Waiker Stores Tugaske—P. A. Wiggins Wainwright—A. C. Armstrong 
Stayner—F. T. Hill & Co. Viscount—J. W. Hill Westlock—-Geo. McTavish 
Peer ee H. Shaw Store oe Marcoe & Lerner Wetaskiwin—Lrody’s, Ltd 
rathroy—Walker Stores eyburn—MelXinnons, Ltd 1 
St. Marys—White & May Co. Whitewood——-Whitewood Trading Co jibe o COLUMBIA 
Stratford—Canadian Dept. Stores Wolseley—S. 1. Cole Cumberland— Mrs. LB. Davi 
J. J. Crosier & Co, Yorkton—Hudson’s Bay Co Hinsna Ae sets 
Se ee ic ianlien ailk Bhop MANITOBA Duncan—Cowichan Merchants, Ltd. 
J. H. Gould Belmont—Castell & Phillips } Sage nba ‘Brook s Dry Goods 
Sturgeon Falls—Michaud & Levesque, Ltd. Brandon—Doigs, Ltd Kele i udson s oo Co. 
Sudbury—Canadian Dept. Stores Cardale—s. W. Smith Shealine- tape ere Ad 
Thessalon—Buchanan Bros. Carman—H. S. Shilson Co. telaeec ti ona ngtied —e 
; a hy ee & Co dso ‘ 0 
tiamlarHhellingne Stores. Crystal Crty ae Treble New Westminster—W. S. Collister, Ltd 
Mrs. J. Pluta — oe aie Mr. Jonas Anderson oe a Stork Shoppe, 
tenham—Miss V_ Milligan auphin—W. G. White 25 Lonsdale Ave. . 
ee Newton Company Deloraine—Heury Bros poe — : ow & Greene 
Tweed—Kerr & Co Elgin—Anderson Mercantile Co, rince Rupert—H. S Wallace & Co. 
"Ba rs ‘ , Princeton—Princeton Dept. Store 
Toronto—T. Eaton Co. Fox Warren—W. J. Morris Ressland..Welt’a Der Good 
Grinstead’s New Economie Store, 1223 Hamiota—Dick’s Shop gain ae Arm—The &A-F-E, Lid 
Bloor St. W. Killarney—Aiderson- Mercantile Co. Rovamlab-—-blachowaled? ed at 
ee a Economic Store, 868 Manitou 5 tees & Sons Trait The Consolidated, Mining & Sineit- 
The Robt. Simpson Co., Ltd. edora—Henry Bros. ‘ noe 
MB Allin & Co, 1330 Danforth Ave Minnedesa—l”. J. McDermott iat gy — lla 
The Stork Shoppe, 2474 Yonge St. Morris—Jewel Stores Limited aa Bal 5 er 
The Stork Shoppe, 965 St. Clair Ave. W. Newdale—Mrs. Dy. J. Wilson my 63 Fy iam os SHOPHS, 
Miss Ewington, 325 Jane St Neepawa—Jewel Stores Limited teery Wanna's fi 
Chappell’s, 318 Oakwood Ave Nine'te—Coad & Wright ik. Goa 
A. A. Denton, 1252 St. Clair Ave. W. Notre Dame De Lourdes—Union Commer- D. 7 Nd an are G 
Jackson's, 99 Main St clale son ae —- . ae aa 
A. Aldous, 288 Eglinton Ave. Norwood—W. A. Reid 3916 Hastings St., EK 
name . : ; iver—I ‘ling & & M. A. Rutherford, 4177 Main St. 
Browning's, 226 Royce Ave Oak River—k. H. Glinz & Sons Ouborie's Kerrladala Yiey Goode 
Mrs, Richardson, Kingston Rd Portage La Prairie—Ralph’s Dept. Store 6k Ate tx 
Boyle’s, 1186-88’ St. Clair W. Rapid City—Leatties Store Bate Ge Gade 
A. Gotlib, 611 College St Reston—G. S. Munro Co., Ltd Ce a Ww hans) D 
Miss I. A. Corner, 244 Carlton St. Rivers—Jas. A. McKenzie Vistiin otindans Bay ce 
Sharpe’s, 653 St. Clair W Roblin—W Nowosad, Victoria— Homset's Co 
Walker Stores, 1170 Eglinton Ave. W. eee aoe Williams Lake—Mackenzies, Ltd 
Muir & Co., 3186 Yonge St. Shoal Lake—A. R. Thornbeck SEACKEUSLCS, , 
H. B, Neiman, 571 Mt. Pleasant Rd. “a — = ia P. E. |. 
F.C. Pitt General Store, Suis River PE. Melay & Bois Charlottetown —Canadian Stores, Ltd. 
9 oodbine é i. sep ee *Leary—McWilliams & Turner 
Stitts, 976 Bathurst Street eee ae ee ee Be = hants Summerside—R. T. Holman 
Mrs, C. Chapman, 1912 Gerrard St. ponee mare, Bi. ©. Dai Canadian Stores, Ltd 
Mrs. Cotton, 697 Mt. Pleasant Virden—7th Avenue Stores ne ; 
Crane’s, 1028 Pape Avenue Waskada—A. Dalrymple NEW BRUNSWICK 
Caldwell’s, 675 Danforth Avenue Wawanesa—Geo. H. Harrison Blacks Harbor—Connors Bros. 
J. Lipton, 918 Queen St. E Winnipeg—T. Eaton Co bi Campboliton—Cauadian Dept. Stores 
Little Grew Shoppe, Kingston Rd. Forsythe & Co., 559 Osborne St. Chipman—King Lumber Co. 
Horwoods, 990 Bloor Street W. Mary Mercer, 889 Portage Ave Cross Creek—Hurley Bros. 
Young’s, 3425 Yonge St. James Dry Goods, 224 Kelvi Doaktown—M. H. Attridge 
Hollywoods., 1524 Yonge Street ALBERTA East Florenceville—The Davis Co. 
Osborne’s, 1059 Gerrard St. East Bassano—The Mckee Stores Edmundston—Canadian Stores, Ltd. 
Sheftel’s, 2813 Dundas Street W. Blackie—J. A. Macdonald Fredericton—R. L. Black 
John Oliver, 377 Broadview Ave Calgary—T. Eaton Co. Canadian Stores, Ltd 
The Bowers Shoppe, 532 Oakwood Ave. Hudson’s Bay Co. John J. Weddall & Son 
Mrs. S. Hill, 3513 Dundas St. W. Webb's Grand Falis—tsaac Dalfen 
The Boulevard, 3467 Yonge St Nippon Silk Co., 119-8th Ave. W. Hartland—Keith & Plummer 
Unionville—Brown Bros Camrose—J. Lawrence & Co. Harvey Station—G. W. Coburn & Sons 
Wallaceburg—Stonehouse’s Carbon—Miss Daphne Nash Mirto—F. H. Switt € Sors 
Walkerville—C. H. Smith Cardsicn—Laidlaw’s, Ltd. f.acton—T. Eaton Ci 
Waterloo—I.. J. Klopp Clareshelm-—Clark Bros Newcastle—J. D. Creaghan Co., Ltd. 
Welland—Clark’s, 48 FE. Main St, Coleman—Ked & White Store Perth—R. W. Estabrook 
Weston—C. F. Grosskurth Edgerton-—-l’. S. Pawsey Saint John—F. A. Dykeman Dept. Stoi> 
Whitby—Bell’s Drv Goods Edmonton—T. baton Co, Canadian Stores, Ltd., Charlotte St. 
Winchester—A. Sweet & Co, Hudson's Bay Co. Zeller’s, Ltd 
Windsor—John F. Burns Fort Saskatchewan—J. T. Lalonde St. Quentin—Jos. Savoy 
Gray’s Dept. Store Hanna—Stewart & Co St. Leonards—Miss M. A. Gervais 
Cc. H. Smith Company innisfail—The Globe Store Sussex—Sussex- Mercantile Co 
Sergesson Bros pessune, F. E means Weodsteck—Miss Laura Balmain 
Wingham—Walker Stores Leduc—Shieldon’s, Ltd. 
HF. Isard & Co. Lethbridge—T. Eaton Co. _ NOVA SCOTIA 
Woodstock—Canadian Dept. Stores Clarke & Co Amherst—Canadian Stores, Ltd, 
Walker Stores Macleod—Reach & Co. Antigonish- Gregoire & Macbnald, Ltd. 
Wyoming—H, J. Parnall Medicine Hat—The Teco Store Wilkie & Cunningham: 
Olds—H. S. Meiniyre Aylesford—Louis L. Davidson 
"SASKATCHEWAN Ponoka—F. E. Algar Buctouche—Miss Maud Bourque, 
Aneroid—A. T. lorrester Peace River—Mrs. L. B. McLure Le Parisien : 
Arcola—lrancis & Co. Red Deer—Thie T. Faton Co., Ltd. Dartmouth—Katon Groceterias, Ltd 
Battleford—t-urly’s, Limited, Rosalind—Rosebud_ Trading Co Digby—Mrs. B. J. Roop P 
Biggar—Hock & Packer, P. O. Box 119. South Edmonton—Murray & Farrah Glace Bay—Canadian Dept. Stores 
. ills—H. A. Wilson Guysboro—B. & G. Jost, Lid. 
Biren Hills—H ; na 
Broadview—Mr. C. H. Clerkson ae Halifax—T. Eaton Co 
Bruno—A. Battel < Middleton—Fred E. Bentley & Co. 
Carlyle—J. I. MacRae e New Glasgow—George White Book Store 
Carnduff—-J. H. Elliott & Co. . yy » ‘ Canadian Stores, Ltd. 
Ceylon—G. T. Kines f pf ff? North Sydney—lingraham’s Bargain Store 
i —Climax Trading Go. “™ New Waterford—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Climax imax T & ) 
—Stockhammer & Win “~ Oxford—Davis & Swan 
Cudworth—Stockhammer 4 e ‘ : i 
Dodsland—Mr. 8. H. Corrigall - Parrsboro—Watson Weaver 
Domremy—J. Lk. Ouellet & Co. Pictou—Margolian, Kitaeff & Co. 
Elbow—I’, T. Marks t \ ie Port Hawkesbury—J. J. Bourinot 
Western Supply Store ee Stewiacke- KE. P. Crowe. Ltd 
Esterhazy—F. A. Clements Se Sydney—Canadian Dept. Stores 


Estevan—J. KE. Loughlin Co, Sydney Mines—Canadian Dept. Stores 


Foam Lake—E. B. Smith 
Gull Lake—J. O. Hambly Co, 
Hepburn—Hepburn Trading Co, 
Herbert—A. H. Loeppky 

Dorfman & Co, 
imperial—Thie Louis General Store 


indian Head—The Western Fair Chatelaine 
Kamsack—H. Harvey & Co. Pattern 
Leader—Eskin & Naimark No. 237 





Lintlaw—Frank Robinson 
The Red and White Store 
Lloydminster—H. C. Messum 
Machlin—Machlin Trading Co. 
Major—W. J. Doyle 
Maple Creek—Beesley’s, Ltd. 
Maryfield—G. W. Stockton, Ltd, 
Maymont—N. Freidman 
Montmartre—A. T. Breton 
Mocse Jaw—T. Eaton Co. 
Binning’s Ltd. 
Mocsomin—R. D. McNaughton Co. 
Neville—L. W. Towler, Box 7 
North Battleford—Craig Bros. 
North Portal—R. H. Douglas 
Ogema—i:. L. Sier 
Oxbow—W. N. Alcorn 
Prince Albert—R. W. Mutchmor 
Punnichy—W. ©. Heubach, Ltd. 
Radisson—Y. W. Eddy 
Redvers—R. Curle & Son 
McDonald & Rutherford 
Regina—T. Eaton Co. 
West of England Dress Goods 
Nippon Silk & Products Co 
Rosthern—Friesen & Co 
Rosetown—Smith & Smith 
Saltcoats—E. B. Smith's Store 
Saskatoon-——T. Eaton Co 
Mrs. L. Paine, 815 Broadway 
Shaunavon—McMahon & Co., Ltd 








ALL STYLES 


ONE PRICE 


15 cents 





Truro—C. E. Bentley & Co. 
Canadian Stores, Ltd. 

Westville—C. Harris 

Yarmouth—Everybody'’s Store 
Canadian Stores, Ltd. 


QUEBEC 


Asbestos—J. H. Boudreau 
Bagotville—Roberge & Irere, Enrg. 
Beauceville-Est—Mr. Caius Roy 
Beauharnois—J. N. Marchand 
Berthierville—D. Tessier 
Brownsburg—-H. Pariseau 
Buckingham—McCallum & Lahaie, 
Cap de la Madeleine—Mad. Joseph Lapine 
Charny—J. G. Brochu 
Coaticook—Miss C. k. O'Neill 
Compton—Melle. EK. Couture 
Coutrecoeur—Mr. A. Laplante 
Cowansville—tc. A. Bonnette 
Desehaillons—Normandeau & Carette 
Drummondville—N. H. Brodeur 
Mad. Hervie Houle 
Farnham—Boun's 5c. to $1.00 Store 
Fresniere—Jas. H. Hamilton 
Granby—Granby 5c. to $1.00 Store 
Hemmingford—O. Lacasse a 
Hull—J. Pharand 
tberville—Mad. Omer Mathieu 
Joliette—G. C. M. Coutu 
Mad. Camille Coutu 
Knowlton—Mrs. ©. J. Farrell 
L'Assomption—l’auze & Vils Enrg. 
L’Annonciation—Mme. G, Marois 
Labaie du Fevre—Mad. Antonia Houle 
Lachine—J. A. Bergevin 
Lachute—Leona Sc. to $1.00 Store 
L’ Epiphanie—Monalian & Desjardins 
Louiseville—J. H. Langevin 
Magog—Melle. Juliette Gaudreau 
Makamik—l’. Ik. Tremblay 
Montreal—T. Laton Co. 
Henry Morgan & Co, 
Melle A. Marcotte, 1658 Laurier East 
Mad. E. Labonte, 1548 Lafontaine 
N. Allaire, 8765 Tellier St. 
Maurice Evans. 
Evans’ 5c. to $1 Store, 
544 Jean-Talon St. W 
Imperial Silks & Woollens, 1272 Mt. 
Royal Ave. 
E. B. Harrison's Silks & Woollens, 
1407 St. Lawrence Blvd. 
C. Legault, 357 De Castelman, St, Denis 
Marshall's Silks, 1195 St. Catherine St 
Mad. Alfred Dube, 5954 St. Hubert St. 
Mad. A. Lamarche, 1879 Gauthier St. 
G. A, Langlois, 7568 St. Hubert 
L. Prola, 7124 Drolet St. 
Baron's Bargain Store, 5820 St. Hubert 
L. Rivet, 3917 St. Catherine E. 
Oscar Benoit, 3930 Ontario 
Rosa Bouchard, 5747 Jeanne D’Are 
P. Bancel & Fils 
D. Serres, 4273 St. Antoine W 
L. Trempe, 6307 Monk, Ville Kamard 
Mde. A, Urbain, 4724 Papineau Ave 
Mrs. S. Fry, 4824 Sherbrooke St. W 
Jack Evans, 5768 Sherbrooke Ave. West 
Federal 5 to $1.00 Store, St. Hubbert St 
J. O. Lemieux, 3734 Notre Dame W 
People’s » to $1.00 Store, 1807 Mt. Royal 
R. Marchand, 159 Bernard St. West 
Rene Lacroix, 5050 Blvd. St. Laurent 
Raoul Gelinas, Ltd., 8111 St. Denis St 
Mme. I. A. Laberge, 9671 Notre Dame KE 
Ideal 5e. to $1.00 Store, Masson St. 
R. Valontine, 6399 St. Hubert St 
Variety 5c. to $1.00 Store, 1667 Mount 
Royal Ave. FE 
Variety 5c, to $1.00. Store, 6619 St. 
Hubert St 
Maskinonge—Lebrun Frere 
Montebello—R. ©. Quesnel 
Mont-Joli—Melle. EF. Dupere 
Mont-Laurier, Co. Labelle—ElMe Basinet 
Montmagny—J. A. Papillon 
Pierreville—Schooner & Cie. 
Pontiac—Daviidl Gourd, Amos Co. 
Plessisville—J. A. Savoie, Fils, Enr, 
Quebec—T. D. Dubue, 214-16 St. John 
Adelard Laliberte, 124 Durocher St 
Melle. C. Picard, 1239 St. Vallier St 
Telesphore Simard, 710 St. Valier St 
J. W. Malouin, 26 Victoria St. 
Pichmond——Made. 1B. Hudon 
Riviere du  Loup—Des Croft Stores Co 
J. EF. Pineau 
Scotstown—J. A. Labonne 
Shawinigan Falls—Mr. W. A. Matteau, 
The Vopulaire 5c. to $1.00 Store 
Shawville—W. A. Hodgins Store Co., Lt: 
Sherbrooke—Canadian Dept. Stores 
N. Zakaib, 24 King St. E. 
Mad. George Croteau 
Sherrington—-J. R. Sicotte. 
St. Anne de Bellevue—G. Daoust & Co 
St. Bathelemy—Jos. Mercure 
St. Chrysostome-——Mad. © Machabee 
St. Felix de Valois—J. Geo. Dufresne 
as Gabriel de Brandon, Co. Berthier- 
d M. Comeau 
St. George de Beauce—Mad. 0. Papillon 
ATi to $1.00 Store 
St. Hyacinthe-—Eemile LaRoche 
St. Jerome—Jean Dorion 
St. Jerome—Mile. Camille Coté 
St. Jean—Madame C. Lerey 
St.-Lin—Antonio Morel 
St. Pacome—Mad. Jean J. Levesque 
St. Remi, Co. Napierville— 
Lacaille & Provencal 
Ste. Sophie de leorard 
Mad. M. L. Palardy 
Ste. Thérése de Blainville 
Mad. A. Lefrancols 
Serel—bemilien Lachambre 
Three Rivers—Lambert & Cloutler 
Thetford Mines—-Fugenie Lemieux 
2239 Notre Dame 
Valleyfield——La Compagnie Dion 
Verdun—Dominion Remnant Stores, Lid., 
952 Wellington Street 
Dominion Remnant res, Lid., 
5001 Wellington Street 
Victoriaville—J. Henri Auger 
Windsor Mills—Mude, Joseph Coté 
H. Morin & Fils 
Yamachiche—J. bk. Bellemare 


























and perfect fit 
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Chatelaine, August, 1933 


This Month With Our Advertisers 


WHERE IS YOUR copy of Chatelaine 
vacationing with you this month? Are 
you reading it, as usual, in a ‘quiet hour”’ 
at home—perhaps on the back verandah 
with the evening sunlight slanting through 
the vine leaves? Or has it followed you to 
some quite different surroundings, finding 
you flat on the sand and the shadow of 
your sun hat flopping over the pages, or 
propped in shade near some Canadian 
lake or river? 


Even in the office from which I write to 
you each month, Chatelaine advertisers 
manage to conjure up the holiday outdoor 
feeling, with its Fun and its Sun, and the 
inevitable tubbing with Chipso when it’s 
Done! How do you like the splash of color 
Chipso have prepared for the back of your 
magazine this month? 


Then there are the many preventive and 
curative recipes in the columns of the 
beauty advertisers, reminding one that 
even the nicest holidays, unless precau- 
tions are taken, will leave some souvenir 
of sunburn, windchap, insect bites or 
scratches. Pond’s have departed from 
their “society” copy to tell you how their 
two creams help the skin. Odorono, Cuti- 
cura, Resinol, the never-to-be-forgotten 
picture in the Absorbine Jr. advertisement, 
and others, forewarn against common sum- 
mer difficulties. 


Two quite different dental advertise- 
ments will perhaps help to point a moral 
to the younger members of your family, 
particularly the teen-age youngsters who 
may be off on their own for a week or two. 
Colgate’s frankly appeal on the score of 
beauty, and Pepsodent on that of film 
danger! 


Notice how cleverly Palmolive suggest 
the green palm oil color in their advertise- 
ment. It is partly a trick of type—the 
words “olive green” stand out so boldly 
in the heading—and partly an optical 
illusion created by the slender phial and 
wrapped bar whose color has been made 
so familiar by color pages in the past. 


Tangee have a trial size lipstick and 
rouge compact for any Chatelaine reader 
who would like to test them out. All 
through the magazine advertisers are offer- 
ing trial packets and booklets. Jergens 
will exchange a generous bottle of their 
lotion for a coupon, and the makers of 
Dew have some interesting facts on sum- 
mer-time daintiness. If you have trouble 
with your hair in hot weather, the free 


two-treatment bottle of Admiracion Sham- 
poo may prove the beginning of a happy 
association. Another trouble solver for 
you particularly may be the sample of 
Outdoor Girl Olive Oil powder. Bluejay 
have a handy little booklet on the proper 
care of the feet, and helpful foot exercises. 


Ifthey don’t find it out for themselves be 
sure to point out to thechildren the coupon 
at the bottom of the Cream of Wheat ad- 
vertisement. It will provide them with a 
game they'll like, and you with a booklet 
worth having. Surely one could write 
many books on the uses of baking soda! 
Here is one, at least, offered by Church 
and Dwight on some of the medicinal and 
cooking uses for their pure Cow Brand. 


All the food advertisements minimize 
labor, which is surely proper in the lazy 
days of summer. Winnipeg residents and 
visitors are probably old friends of the 
cooking skill of Chef Maurice of the Fort 
Garry Hotel. Here is the man himself, 
endorsing, on page 2, Swift’s Premium 
bacon. Whether it is for breakfast before 
a day’s outing, or an easily served hot- 
weather dinner, or a picnic cooked on the 
spot, doesn’t this advertisement suggest a 
most delicious flavor and satisfying meal 
at smallest possible cost of preparation? 


The campaign which Welch’s Grape 
Juice are running is a new one. In their 
former series, they impressed on readers 
the delicious flavor of the grape juice. 
Now they tell you also of its food value. 
The Baker’s Coconut advertisement is a 
challenge to good cooks. If it’s simply to 
satisfy your own vanity, or because you 
are the nice, old-fashioned feed-a-man-to- 
make-him-love-you type, you'll simply 
have to make a pie as good looking as that 
in the illustration! 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany deal with a timely subject this month 
in their better health campaign—the ques- 
tion of traffic accidents. The chart is a 
good means of impressing do’s and don’t’s 
on children, just now, when they are out 
and about so much. It might be fun, too, 
to ‘‘check-up”’ on yourself, awarding your- 
self marks for each point, and finding out 
just how close you come to perfection in 
this matter of carefulness! 


Pyne Hp Sond 
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PUBSTE SO8Bo COs visicivd ie ess 46 
Alms: “GOUGGG: oka caccn ss eac ys 26 
Andrew Jergens Co. Ltd., The.. 29 
Baby s:Own Soap: .... . 20.2500 46 





Baker's Coconut ........ec000. 
Bauer & Black 


Benedict, 









Blue-Jay Corn Remover ....... 
Borden Company Ltd., The .... 47 


TOUR Siac a ein wale Geceus 30 
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LESTER'S new-looking 
suit has been washed. 
three times. in Chipso! 
His blouses are soaked 
snowy white in Chipso 
without hard rubbing. 


CORINNE'’S sheer 
dress has been squeezed 
through Chipso suds at 
least a dozen times. No 
weakened threads from 
destructive rubbing! 


UNRETOUCHED PHOTOGRAPH 


MRS. ROCHE'S pretty 
crepe de chine dress 
lost none of its clear 
color when she washed 
it in safe Chipso suds. 
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DELICACY of material 


and color 


dress 


in Mary's 
unmarred by siz 


tubbings in Chipso 


THE RED TRIM on 

» Joseph's suit has not 
run in forty-odd times 
that Chipso has soaked 
it beautifully clean. 


IN NATURAL COLORS TAKEN IN THE HOME OF MRS. L. H 


oe 
NO STREAKS or spots p> ON 
in Peggy's shimmering | 3, 
# silk dress after repeated 
~ Chipso launderings! 


ROCHE 


“Easier now to keep my children clean 


than when I had three,” 


Here’s an interesting thing. When Mrs. L. H. Roche 
had only three children, her washings were a prob- 
lem. Now, with five lively youngsters to wash for, 
she doesn’t worry a bit. She’s using a different 
laundry soap—CHIPSO! 

“Would you like to know how I got started with 
Chipso?” Mrs. Roche asked. “It was seven years ago. 
I was fussing about how quickly the children’s 
clothes got shabby looking, how hard the laundry 
was to do, how sore and dry the soap made my 
hands. My mother said, ‘Why don’t you try Chipso?’ 
Well, I did—and since then I’ve used nothing else. 

“No matter how dirty the children’s play clothes 
get, I don’t need to wear them out with hard rubbing. 
Chipso soaks the dirt out easily. Yet Chipso suds 
are perfectly safe for dainty organdies and printed 


Chipso makes clothes wear longer 


silks, and for my silk underwear and stockings. 
Chipso is marvelous for blankets, too—makes them 
so soft and fluffy—and for the children’s woolen 
stockings. And, believe me, my hands have known 
new comfort since I’ve used Chipso regularly for 
washing clothes and dishes.” 

Chipso’s kindness to your hands proves that it is 
not adulterated with the harsh ‘“‘dirt-cutting”’ in- 
gredients that weaken materials and injure colors. 
Chipso makes an easy job of the dirtiest clothes, 
yet is SAFE for lovely, dainty things, because 
Chipso is SOAPIER. It makes RICHER SUDS. 

That inexpensive big box of Chipso is the best 
package-soap value you can get—it does so much 
work and does it safely. Use Chipso for dishes, too, 
for your hands’ sake. Get Chipso from your grocer. 


... Says this young and 
charmin g mother 


MADE IN 
CANADA 





